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Phaidon Autumn highlights 


IP&Ma 




Painting in Britain 
1800-1900 

The Restless Century 

WILLIAM GAUNT 

This exciting survey, with a rich 
selection or works by 90 artists, 
covers a fascinating period in British 
art — from Turner, Constable and the 
Romantics to the Pre-Raphaelites, 
Sickert, Steer and Beardsley. 256 pp, 
i?l iUu\, 24 pp iii colour, ill x 10 in. 
Sept 2 hi, £6.50 





Modern Landscape 
Painting 

PIER CARLO SANTINI 

A superb anthology of. landscape 
painting: supported by extracts 
descriptive of landscape from modem 
writers such as 'Camus. Joyce, Dos 
PtiWK, T. S. Eliot, Kafka, Orwell 
and Hemingway. The artists covered 
range from Vuillard and Munch to 
Dali, Bacon, Kokoschka. Sutherland 
and Dubuffet. 350 pp. 245 (Uni. 52 in 
colour, /fix I0\- in, Nov 9th, ill 



m 


A Treasury of 
Romanesque Art ; 

SUZANNE COLLON-GEVAERT, 

JEAN lejeune, 

JACQUES STlBNNON 

A 1 detailed study of the arts of the 
Meuse valley, including metalwork, 
enamels, ivories, miniatures and 
sculpture, winch greatly influenced 
13th-century European Art, 320 pp, 
92 Ulus, 79 in . colour, 'maps, llix 
W\ at, Nav 9th, £17.50 


Rowlandson 

Watercolours & Drawings 
JOHN HAVES 

The sum of current knowledge of the 
life and work of I lie great English 
social satirist, and draughtsman 
(I756-I827f. with a perceptive 
analysis of his development and 
methods. The Cirst study with a 
significant number of detail illustra- 
tions. 216 pp, 206 iUm , 16 in colour, 
JJixUi in, Nov 9th, £7 



»i (O 




Gericault’s 

'Raft of the Medusa * 

LORENZ UITNER 

Studies the background, preliminary 
drawings, and llnul execution of the 
great I9lli century masterpiece— an 
epic treatment of n contemporary 
event fa shipwreck I with contro- 
versial political overtones, r. ISO pp, 
100 Ulus, 121 x 9 in, Nov 23ui, 18.75 






The Age of 
Rembrandt & 
Vermeer 

J. M. NASH 

A richly illustrated introduction In 
the great age of Dutch painting, 
when Holland nurtured such artists 
as Frans Hals and Vermeer, 
Rembrandt and Ruisdael, nml a host 
of lesser, often delightful painters. 
272 pp. I7S Ulus, 48 pp of colour, 
II 1 x 10 in. Sept 2 hi, £6 



S'onf K \ 
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Raphael’s Cartoons 
in the Royal Collection 
and the Tapestries for 
the Sistine Chapel 

JOHN SHEARMAN 

Recreates the whole contest in which 
the tapestries were dnigned und 
made. 264 pp, 140 Ulus, 4 In colour, 
Nov 9th. £ 12.5(1 




Architect & Sculptor 
in Classical Greece 

BERNARD AS«MOLE 

Why ancient Greek public buildings 
were buii(, how they were financed, 
how the material was chosen and 
transported, and how architects and 
sculptors co-ordinated their work. 
218 pp t 220 Ulus, 10}x8i In, Oct 
19th , £5.50 

h ■ ■ . 

Paindfigs ftom the 
Samuel H. Kress Collection 

Italian Schools 
16th-18th Century 

FERN RUSK SHAPLEV 

This volume covers the periods of 
Mannerism, Baroque' and Rococo. 
Among the major artist* represented 
are Mlotlo, Canaletto. Carracci, 



Rome 

of tjie Renaissance 

PAOLO PORTOGHBSI 

A panoramic view of Rome during 
one or the most vital periods of its 

Mtkfili 02 ///W * UM ° **• Sepl 

Leon Battista Alberti 
‘On Painting* and 
‘On Sculpture’ 

Edited and translated by 

CECIL GRAYSON 

Tficse two works by L. B Alberti 

! and hui^nkti 8 ro 

. fundatneaial .lo an understanrUng of 
Rtoaissanco art. They are W 

minted with Pn. u. 1 



OP 
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D’Annunzio 

PHILLIPPE JULLIAN 

The hfrarre life of D'Annunrio 
( 1 883- 1 WSJ, I tiiliun advent iirer, 
poet, novelist and lover of genius. 
408 pp, 43 Ulus, X\ . si m, Nov 
Huh, £3.85 





The 

New 

Avante' 


j GRLGOIRE 
MULLI.lt 


Issues for the art of 
the seventies 

An inu"<1igalion of revolution, try 
diieetioiis now being taken in ait. 
180 pp. /.VS v . y , M> (j, / }2th, 

popcrhick 12.25 

The Architect 
and the Computer 

DOYD AUGER 

Explains, with eleai ilrawings, how 
comm iter leeliimlogy tan iv up- 
pliril to iircliiicvrliir.il nioblcius. 
/■*■! pp. 35 illn\, 41 hue illut, 
®Jx7]w, tin 12th, 13.5ft 

Third Generation 

The Changing Meaning of 
Architecture 

PHILIP DREW 

A survey of all that is most success- 
ful. most viilnetiiblc and mnst 
scurcliing in eonlempniiiry urchi- 
Kwurnl thought, c. 176 pp, 4b6 
Ulus, I0\ /.til In. Nuv 23r,h, £9 



English Country 
House Coohing 

FORTUNE STANLEY 

A delicious collection of over 300 
recipes, fully lusted und checked. 
192 pj), 30 Ulus , 8 J xj J in, Nov 2 3rd, 


v i , rv 

, 5 . _ 



Emil Nolde 

Watercolours £ Drawings 
MARTIN GOSEBRUCH 

A hc.i mi Oil study of this Mr; 
Expressionist, with rcprodixiioo 
of a i op resent alive selection cf Li 
wotk. 76 pp. 2V ilhu. 22 in iM 
lo J c 8 in, Nov 23rd, £3.25 


Art and Life 
in Polynesia 

T. DARROW 

I’olvueMiin art seen in new 
live ufior JO you 4 trawl J 
ohscivation nf I lie PatraC 
191 pp. 323 ilha. 45 
JI\xViii,thi I2th,£6.50 

Key Concepts in 
Political Science 

Three new additions to lh,s ^ 
and lucid series exploring ^*, 
eepls which arc the working W* 
political science today. 

Totalitarianism 

LEONARD SCHAP1RO 
Piofetsoi of Pahml SckMt. w , 
Stpt 7lh 

Tradition & 


CARL J. FRIEDRICH 
P/cfetsor of the Science of 
Gotemmenl. Hairuo 
Sepl 7Ui 

Political Myth 

HENRY TUDOR ^ 

lecture, fnPoUtki.D"' 1 ™"* 1 
Nov 16th n vj 


0 Praeger Special Studied; 

A practical and timely series designed to make new “ds^* 
in tbs fields of international economics and development q 
to thcaeademic, government and business conimuniiws. 

■ Among important titles this autumn are U.S. ft'rS 

David J. C. Forsyth fOct 5th, £7.75): Soviet Seep"*'*' (S tpt g 
Fo/hfro/ and Strategic Implications by James P- I _ jfo/jestlFi 
£5.75); Soviet Policy towards Black Africa: 
gratlon by Helen Uesfosses Cohn (Sept 14th, £7._5l. p reSi ute 
the Common Market: The Growth of a EttrMt»^^. f, { Wg{; 
Marguerite Bouvard (Oct 5th, £7.25); The Indian rfA- 

’Economic and Military Important e edited by Alvin '■ 

Burrell (Nov 21 si, £10.50); and Weapons r«*rt{.fS5 • ' • 

W. F. Biddle, foreword by Lord Zuckcrman iNov 21st, » , . 


Write for free catalogues of each list to: 

PHAIDQM PRESS 5 CROMWELL PLACE 


LONDON 
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The rhetoric of emotion, by Donald Davie 
Idealization and catharsis, by Andre Green 
The superstition of technique, by Mario Luzi 


1141 


1159 


1165 


Viewpoint: Clive James 
Poems by Elaine Feinstein and Peter Dale 


1132, 1146 


Fiction by L.P. Hartley, Gordon Williams, Garcia Mdrquez, 

Thomas Bernhard 

1138-1140 

The public confession of Malcolm Muggeridge 

1133 

The aesthetic of Adrian Stokes 

1150 

De Gaulle and Gaulliana 

1134 

Sartre on Flaubert, Volume 3 

1155 

Lawrence Stone’s English Revolution 

1137 

Death and the mortqtieaus 

1157 

Max Frisch’s diaries 

1144 

Brecht versus Lukacs 

1169 

William Blake's ‘ Book of The! * 

1145 

Nationalism in the Maghrib 

1172 


Letters on the Artist as Patient, a Mandeville Manuscript, etc 


Cover design by John Ryder, based on u Rouault iUusirutiiiu from ‘Rviiu-urnntiuns du Pi-re Ubu' 


The poetry of the trenches 


|jt7« poetry ns a literary genre 
y has had a brief and curious 
bistory. It began and ended 
a Ihe First World War— or rather 
tlwuld say that the poetic 
*** WK ' produced during that 
period; for the defining 
y 8®°™! Ihe sorting out and 
v® an d comparing, began after 
■ 1 iT l aQd is s tUl going on. A 
* P Mms ^ as emerged — 
in m ^ ‘ n bibliography 
new book, or in 
j, . ® “ nden ’s War Poets pam- 
nn.^ 11 ^ . can °n is (he product 
of the disiilusion- 
^ ,lK 19 -0 s and 1930s, and of 
feelin 8s. The sense 
L^ at a reccnt anthology 
k JET* or a current critical 
Sat ik* e W °i Ba,, le. expresses 
vZi? Wor,d War is our 
«ion 11 is based 00 r * 

h ! 81634 mHSS of 
ftisnni^ , lhen_ " a selection 
at aU representative. 

of that war ,Ddy 0f poems came 

1 0 flhrnJk1 PerhttpS ,lie 0ddest 
in ti l ablem - No othcr war » 

Theni ' ^ roduccd so much 
earlier u,^ erC u P<>Cms WriUen 

piecef nn t • but the y were 
8 seil * War pocm5 ln ‘he 

Battle or ^ a battle-piece— 
B ™nanburgh" or 

«H, that t« , subject is aption : 
f Pbet' j^ °. say, ,s historical, 

L' n Sn w* S hist0rian ’ 

^theaS 'World war 

ng: thfipocm 

personal acls as P^rti- 

^^I S f 0UrCe0fcx ^- 

fthe * S *° r * the best 

! N^obm C ? 5 ’ Say ' of Wi!-' 
^n.Grav ?il ^ d , VSJr 


Citirncy) arc not the great battle- 
pieces, but Wordsworth's Lucy 
Poems, Coleridge's “ Dejection ", and 
Keats's Odes. This is the tag-end of 
Hie Romantic movement, the last 
point in history when men could feel 
romantic about the experience of 
war, and disillusioned about their 
romanticism. Of course there could 
be no more war poems after 1918. 

One gets some sense of this rom- 
anticism from any or the excellent 
recent anthologies of war poems ; for 
example from Ian Parsons's Men 
Who March Away, or Brian Gard- 
ner’s Up the Line to Death. But no 
literary period is renliy represented 
by its best work, and to understand 
the whole phenomenon of var poetry 
one should also rend the wartime col- 
lections, those touching gatherings of 
clumsy, sentimental, and patriotic 
verse which were published under 
titles like Songs of the Fighting Men 
and The Muse in Anns. Reading 
there the poems of young men who 
would never have been poets, even 
if they had lived, one must wonder 
at the impulse that set them all to 
writing poetry in such hostile, and 
one would have thought anti-poetic, 
circumstances. 

One obvious answer is that the 
young men who were fighting were 
the kind of young men who write 
poems. Schoolboys and university 
undergraduates write poems ; middle- 
class and upper-class adolescents 
write poems. And llieso were the 
youths who were the young officers. 
They were young, they were callow; 
they were bred in tbe piaying-fields- 
of-Eton tradition -*~«vea when their 
schubls were the dreariest grammar 
schools) Aod they had before them. 


JON SII.KIN : 

Out of Buttle 

366pp. Oxford University Press. £5. 

at the beginning of the war, two 
models of how to write ignorantly 
but romantically about war. One 
was Housman, a poet who knew 
nothing about war or soldiers, but 
knew everything about melancholy 
and the sentimental charm of dying 
young ; the other was Rupert Brooke. 

Poor Brooke can scarcely be held 
responsible for the influence he had 
on other soldier-poets. He expressed 
one slate of mind— that of the recruit- 
ing office rather than the front lines 
— and if he was taken up and mytho- 
logized, it was partly, because that 
state of mind was conimon among 
young men at the war’s beginning, 
and among their elders, loo. Read- 
ing the eulogy Winston Churchill 
delivered at Brooke’s death, one feels 
that one is overbearing tbe Muse of 
Bud War Poetry encouraging the 
poets: 

During Ihe last few months of his life, 
months of preparation in gallant com- 
radeship and open air, the poet-soldier 
told with all the simple force of peuius 
the sorrows of youlh about to die: he 
was willing to die for the dear England 
whose beauty and majesty he knew; and 
he advanced towards (be brink with 
perfect serenity, with absolute convic- 
tion of the rightness of bis country's 
cause and a heart devoid of hate Cor 
fellow-men. 

And that is probably true; Brooke 
probably did set out for the Darda- 
nelles with all those innocent and self- 
regarding emotions. That is why 
poeLs who had actually got to the war 
found him so offensive— why. for 
example, Charles Sorley- ivroje: 


Ho is fur Inn obsessed ivilli his own 
sticriliL-c, regarding the going to wnr of 
himself (and others ns u highly intense, 
remarkable and sacrificial exploit, 
whereas it is merely (lie conduct de- 
manded of him (ond others) by the lurn 
of circumstances. ... He has duilicd 
his altitude in fine words: but he has 
taken the sentimental attitude. 

Many a lesser poet than Brooke 
look the sentimental attitude, nnd was 
published in The Times or the Poetry 
Review, and collected in a volume. It 
was a part of the conduct demanded, 
n form of the general hysteria of wnr, 
and it was made easier because a new 
nnd popular school of poetry existed 
which made it all seem easy. Georg- 
Innism might have been invented for 
the express purpose of encouraging 
amateurs to have a go. It dettlt with 
familiar poetical materials— romantic 
nature, mainly— in familiar poetical 
forms. Poetic diction, personifica- 
tion, the sonnet form were all quite 
all right, and ugliness was all wrong 
—one retails Edward Marsh's dictum 
that one should be able to rend a 
poem at meals. Most of the stuff in 
The Muse in Anns and similar antho- 
logies of Ihe lime is Georgia riisin in 
uniform. 

A .point one would not discover 
from reading the more recent collec- 
tions is that much of the verse writ- 
ten by men who were actually in Ihe 
trenches (and what better definition 
of 11 war poetry "could there be?) was 
not about the war at all. It was about 
home, school, pets, find games, of 
ft was about natural scenes—" green 
banks of daffodil ” and “ tho gor&c 
upon the twilit down And if it was 
about the dead, it treated death ns jt 
should be treated, poetically. In these 
early and bad ■ war. poems* the -dead. 


are always con len I. glad that they 
died for England’s Honour, pleased 
that they will not . grow old (tlio 
shadow of Housman's dnngling lad 
shows here). They nro often described 
In loving terms which have a homo- 
sexual ring now, but which were per- 
haps only another aspect of the 
public-school tradition. These poems 
are what Owen meant by "the old 
lie” (there fs actually one called 
“ Du Ice et Decorum est pro Patria 
Mori ” by Major Sydney Oswald of 
Ihe King’s Royal Rifle Corps, which 
is so precisely what Owen was con- 
demning thnl he might have been 
writing bis own poem for Major 
Oswald’s instruction). They comprise 
a poetic tradition (hat now must be 
repellent to a modern reader; but, 
along with the poems in praise of 
cricket and the home thoughts and 
“ Mother's Birthday ", they tell us a 
good deal about the men who fought 
that war, and especially about the 
officer corps. 

Some time during the war, a radi- 
cal chnnge Look place; War, which 
at the first hud been a set of conven- 
tional concepts of Honour and 
Country, became' a direct source of 
poetic energy. To say that a subject 
is " poetic ", In this sense, is simply 
to say that it releases, emotion of 
itself, apart from the presentation of 
it (as Wordsworthian “picnic 
nature " was r source of poetic 
energy for the Georgians). It may 
have been tiiis slaughter at, the first 
battle of the Somme, or it may have 
been— as Blunden thought— Pas- 
schendaele, or it may simply have 
been the sustained experience of 
trench warfare. At any rale It is 
clear that by the middle of the war a 
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radio; 1 1 poetic transformation had 
occurred, new subjects ami imw alti- 
tudes became possible. and what 
Isaac Rosenberg called " trench 
poems " began to appear. It been me 
possible lu write rcafislically about 
death, not simply as a sentimental 
possibility, but as a MatiMical pmb- 
a bilily, and as a pari of I lie environ- 
ment I Rosenberg’s “ Dead Man's 
Dump’’ is a good example: ii was 
written: in May, I9J7). This Inins- 
formation is more radical than any- 
thing that had happened in poetry for 
a century or more; it made The 
Waste Land, mid thus all postwar 
poetry, possible. 

These later trench poems form 
Almost the whole of what we now 
think of as the war poems of the 
First World War: and we choose and 
admire them, surely, because they arc 
the ancestors of our own modern 
tradition. They arc ironic, realistic, 
and anti-con vcn‘ ion a I. And they are 
resigned— like the speaker a( the end 
of The Waste Land. It wa.s this 
quality of resignation which Veals 
considered unpoclic, and fur which 
he rejected all war poems from his 
Oxford Rook of Mtnlern l'«w: 

I have rejected these poems lor the same 
reason that ninrie A mold wit lid raw In's 
Kw/mbr/rs an Etna .from circulation : 
passive suffering is not a theme for 
poetry. In all great tragedies tragedy is 
« joy to (he man who dies. 

He compared (he treatment of death 
by Uw war poets to an automobile 
accident; 11 Some blunderer has 
driven his car on In the wrong side 
of the road— that is all." Hut of 
course that was the kind of dying 
which was taking place in the 
trenches — random, accidental, mean- 
ingless, and in no sense tragic. One 
must take death as it conics, not as ' 
tragedians would have us take it: 
tragedy is not a pi slurc we assume 
for literary reasons. 

Trench poetry was a new kind of 
poetry, and it implied a new kind of 
audience. Edward Thomas made the 
distinction in a rev iew he wrote early 
in the war: 

The worst of the poetry being written 
today u that It is too deliberately, and 
not inevitably, English. It is for nn 
audience: them is more in it of the 
shouting of the rhetorician, reciter, or 


politician limn of (he Inlk of friends 
ami lovers. 

The poems of Owen anvl Rosenberg 
and Graves have no shouting in 
them ; they are for an audience, but 
it is an audience of themselves, and 
men like them, the talk of friends and 
lovers. One feels mosl strongly in 
Owen that the poems arc addressed 
to the only audience capable of under- 
standing them, an audience of trench- 
soldiers ; poems like “ Apologia Pro 
Pocmate Men" deliberately reject 
the possibility of a civilian reader. 
And one finds i he same assumption 
in many oilier poems or the time— in 
Graves’s Letter in S.S. from Mum- 
elz Wood ", and Sassoon's “ To Any 
Dead Officer ”, and Sor ley’s “ All 
the hills and vales along ", This, loo. 
is a radical change in the idea of 
poetry; it denies the tuition, so cur- 
rent just before (he war. I hat n popu- 
lar poetry could be written for a 
general audience, and it denies it nof 
on poetic grounds but on the grounds 
of experience. 

For a poet like Owen, the war 
released his poetic talent. Hut it was 
clearly a far more difficult problem 
for men like IJIundcn and Thomas 
who had rooted themselves in ihe 


tradition of English nature poetry be- 
fore they were- exposed to the 
trenches. Hluttdcn always thought of 
himself as a country poet, and 
Thomas belonged to the same cate- 
gory, and for them the crucial ques- 
tion was this; What happens to the 
idea of the supportive power of bene- 
ficent nature when a nature poet 
goes to war ? Thomas didn't solve 
this problem , didn't even try to solve 
it. and the lew poems that lie wrote 
explicitly about soldiers are about 
soldiers in England, in the natural 
world— "As the Team's Head- 
Brass " and “ A Private ", for 
example. But HIiiihIcii did. and his 
war poems arc important, aiul c.vcel- 
le at,, because they show Itovv a nature 
poet's gifts might be transformed to 
war poetry, by dwelling tin the 
natural nightmare of war. It is a 
new use of nature in poetry, and one 
thal removes Wordsworthian nature 
from the range of modern poetic 
possibilities. 

As a phenomenon, the poetry of 
the First World War will continue to 
interest us, though Tor largely nun- 
poetic reasons. As an expression of 
sensitive men responding to the most 
miserable war ever fought, it is 


The Medium 


My answer would have to be music 
which is always deniable, since in my 
silence, which you question, is only a landscape 

of water, old trees and a few irresolute 
birds. The weather is also inconstant. 

Sometimes the light is golden, the leaves unseasonable. 

And sometimes the ice is red, and the moon 
hangs over it, peeled, like a Chinese fruit. 

I am sorry nut to be more articulate. 

When [ try, the words turn ugly as rats und 
disorder everything, I cannot be quiet, 

I want so much to be quiet and loving. 

If only you wanted that. My sharpest thoughts 
wait like assassins always in the dry wheat. They 
chat and grin. Perhaps you should talk to them ? 

ELAINE FEINSTEIN 


moving; as n record of the transfor- 
mation of modern poetry, from 
nature to natural nightmare, it is 
deeply disturbing ami significant. As 
evidence of the effects of modern war 
upon human sensibilities it is a bitter 
condemnation. Bill as poetry it is 
minor. 

Among the greatest ports of this 
century not even the best of the war 
poets has a proper place. This is 
not surprising- Ten Is was a minor 
poet at Owen's age. and liliol was 
nothing at twenty, the age at which 
Sorlcy tiled. Bill though the poetry 
is minor, it has a major place in the 
history of tills century, and it will be 
rend a nil commented on as long as 
modern warfare recurs and appals 
us. 

Out of Hi if lie is a series of essays 
on poetry of war. beginning with a 
chapter on the rot tun lie poets, and 
moving on to I lardy and Kipling, and 
then to the principal soldier poets of 
1914-18. Mr Silk in takes for granted 
that the war poets* preoccupations 
are also ours, and that their poems 
are therefore " relevant " (that 
dreadful, misused word). A critical 
consequence of (his assumption is 
that Mr Silkin falls into a kind of 
critical Whiggery, analysing poets of 
a now rather remote past in terms of 
n contemporary view of nationalism. 
International socialism, and war. It 
is surely critically naive to assert, as 
Mr Silkin docs in a discussion of 
Sorlcy, that " the proper focus in a 
poem about war is on man as man's 
victim”, or to piolesl , against 
Kipling’s approval ol English 
nationalism us "distasteful ". or to 
wold Blumlen for making martyrs ol 
the dead on the grounds that, by en- 
shrining them, “lie unwittingly per- 
mits those authorities who set up 
monuments to the dead to oiler a 
palliative to the surviving relatives, 
and an example to the next genera- 
tion. pending their sacrifice 

This is one serious flaw in the 
hook, but there are others. Perhaps 
most obviously. Mr Silkin has simply 
taken his examples too seriously, 
hits assumed too much complexity 
in relatively simple, often awkward, 
poems, and has brought up his criti- 


cal heavy artillery^, 
Appropriate. It is sfi 1 
stride by close * 

! s n ° l il « flood a piTaS 
to puzzle over a mw' 
obvious meaning *{LS 
critical i nclh0 d * m 
'■ hi able clcmc nt in 
.Si km s attention to the 
what role nature can A,' 
Poetry of war. Pfll 

1 1 is longest essay-j^. 
nearly a fifth of the M- 
voted to Isaac Rosenberg, h, 
work Mr Silkin has Ja W 
regard. Rosenberg is an in- 
ligurc, partly because of Lil 
ness, partly because he data 
so clearly the wide pp t* 
genuine poetic sensibility a!, 
achievement, but he knot a 
lavly interesting pocl-a # 
less interesting* for cuaft 
Ivor Gurney. Mr Silkin 
great many of Rosedxftf 
often in meticulous parjjfci 
lie never acknowledge* »k 
commentaries often dues 
that many of these pan 
clumsy, Incoherent, phi 
Others, to be sure, arc sinwj-' 
Man's Dump" is oneolfe 
poems of the war— but lotn/ 
as good, and it is absurd b! 
elevate Rosenberg's rejinfe 
Silkin does, at the expend 
gelltcr more gifted aid is 
talents like Owen's. 

Most readers of Owtftt 
likely in liiul it less snliifow 
less readable, than Heroaih 
zi’s Heroes’ Twilight. *Wo 
the best book on the subject t 
dividual poems. Mr Silkin ife 
suggestive readings to ofai 
is on that level of particnbii 1 
his hook adds most lotbtltt 
of war poetry. Hut his argiaa 
a whole will find fewcowft 
the fact that he has betawfl 
make it is .significant of fcj 
which the First World W».b 
poetry, continue to cnfip® 1 
ern imagination. ; 
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Iridging the abysmal chasm 



Art in Context 

Edited by John Fleming and Hugh Honour 


The four small volumes under review are the first 
In the "Art in Context" series, which aims, in the 
editors' words, to discuss "a famous painting or 
sculpture as both image and idoa in its context — 
whether stylistic, technical, literary, religious, 
social or political" ... All four volumes make most 
stimulating and illuminating reading. One's 
appetite for future contributions to the series is 
whetted' The Times Literary Supplement 
'Scholarly, well written and illustrated* Observer 
'Altogether this is a series in which any thoughtful 
person could take great pleasure' Sunday Times 

Piero della Francesca : The Flagellation 
by Marilyn Aronberg Lav|n 

Van byckjCharlesion Horseback . 
by RoyStrohg 

m 1 1 

Turner :’Rein, Steam and Speed 
by John Gage 

Monet : Le Dejeuner surTherbe 

byJoeUsaacson 
Each £1.96 

16 October: 

David: Brutus \ 
by Robert L Herbert 

£2.25 ; ' / 

Goya : The Third of May 1808 ; 
by Hugh Thomas 

Cl .95 ! . | 

Allen. Lane The Pengtiip Press! 


Total Man 

Towards an evolutionary theory 
of personality 

Stan Gooch 

'Drawing on literature and legend, on 
science fiction, mythology, history, 
physiology, psychology, linguistics and art, 
young British psychologist Stan Gooch has 
written a daring new interpretation of the 
human psyche ... His book, which contains 
what may be the best defence of the 
/ Ching as a way of knowledge since Carl 
Jung, presents a rare attempt at providing 
a complete "system" of thought aimed at 
fostering the evolution of a "new 
consciousness"' Publishers Weekly 
October £4.50 


The War 
Hitler Won 

September 1939 

, i 

Nicholas Bethel! 

This account follows the opening of the 
State Papers for 1939 and describes ‘ 
Hitler s entry Into Poland and the weeks of 
political manoeuvring which followed. This 
Was the period of.the 'Rhoney war', whan 
many of the allies preferred to remain- ' 
neutral and ft seemed possible that a full- 
scale onslaught might be averted. 

October. £4.0Q. . . »/ . ! 


Jorge Luis Borges 

Selected poems 1923-67 
Edited, with an introduction and notes, 
by Norman Thomas di Giovanni 

Over one hundred of Borges' best po® 1 *. 
with Spanish and English texts set side b/ 
side. The translations reflect his interest n 
the English language and with thepiofl* 
of translation. The translators include 
Ben Belilt, Alan Duga n, William Fprgus^; 
Robert Fitzgerald, John HoHanderJW 
Howard, W. S. Merwin, Alastair Raw* 
CSsar Rennert. Mark Strand, John Updi* 
Richard Wilbur and di Gtovenni- . 
November £5.00 


Women, 
Resistance and 
Revolution 

Sheila Rowbotham 
The first book to present women 8 
liberation in its full historical pfW j 
this Is an analysis of the histories 
an idea - that revolution In socety^^ 
necessitates also revolution in 
women In that society. Sheila Row 
traces the isolated view9 of the ■ j, 

feminists through to the role o' w 

post- imperialist third world stata ■ 

November £2.95 Vi 


iutrtU MlfGGF.lt I PC F. : 
bpnlchi or Wasted Time 

: The dree" Sin k 

Ppp. tolliiiv £ 3 . __ 

It tiik diuwn hy Malcolm Muy- 
fl i{ f„ r his autobiographical 
aXd exemplifies his love of the 
Kutemus paradox; for surely 
nnurnulM* have wasted less time 
s he in the pursuit of disillusion. 
tsid> most of his generation Bhe 
& of IWi were baptized when 
jib and confirmed as their voices 
ii, not losing faith until the eos- 
tav of the twentieth century 
mfed thal ol the first. Mr Mug- 
was suckled on sweet reason 
ondersvead and bred lo socialism 
"joj-gon. His father, working in 
City ond orating from a soapbox 
Sciwy Street, ugly, pathetic and 
ijcally sincere, is one of the few 
its to emerge lovable and loved 
his fmandran chronicle. Two 
tn arc Alec Vidler. whose lifc- 
I friendship Mr Muggeridge made 
Cambridge, and Kitty Dobhs, 
tm he met when working for 
nVhiurs in Hclgium as sin undcr- 
jJuaic and married some three 
ft bier. Most other people he 
p with as much iiecrbily as (he 
lions which he cmbrsiced with 
turn and then rejected in 

Bt. 

imbridge, we learn, was (he 
affjesl time of his life. He only 
( there to fulfil vicariously his 

its academic ambition. At his 
flirt 1 school natural science was 
only subject he could study to 
tfvjty standard, and at Selwyn 
E*. instead of .switching lo 
tthinp such as history, which 
f toe provided a discipline he 
ftl and a perspective which he 
kd he persisted id natural 
* ?nd secured a pass degree, 
jliiy as an undergraduate, he 
M the Muggeridge conscience 
m baptized and confirmed. 
'■k In belief, he was drawn 
teNy to Christianity. Then 
!*• be had it both ways ; bill 
w* 'aspects, so verbosely as he 
describes: 

jWjg the abysmal chasm between 
Wiiiaty that everything human 
, achieve was inadequate 
z 5* or “"HI farcical, that mm- 
Wl n kind of gnrgoylc joke, 

equal ivrluinty that every 
JJ* evc [y . ‘lay was full Of 
imfni and mfinitcly precious ; 
_ , V® vc 1 .' Vi,s the image vouch- 
‘L!... 1 loVc irradiating the 
Indeed, embedded 
sand was eternity, to 

l( j .t*™ explored, as geologists 
the n ,|qi,|, y of fwsih lliri f lipl) 

ai^T' ,Urve V ,n « ^ chasm. 
1 ,n it» vast ness to the polm of 



Cambridge 
university : 

fRESS 




inducing total insanity, lea ring us inln 
ss'tii/oplireiuc pieces, I grasped that over 
it lay, ns it weie, a ea hie- bridge, frail, 
swaying, buj passable. And this bridge, 
this lecorjeilialiou between the black 
despair of lying hound and gagged in 
llie liny dungeon of the ego. and soar- 
ing upwards into file while radiance t»r 
God's universal love this bridge was 
I lie Incarnation, whose triilli ex pi esses 
thal of the desjierate need il meets. 

C oiisidcriiiy the sliwver tempo of 
file 1 92fis, Mr Muggeridge did not 
wa.sle time when he went ilown from 
Cambridge. In retrospect, lie I i nils 
his guiding principle was lo "gel 
away bin at the lime gelling away 
was the quickest means of " getting 
on Driven, like so many gradu- 
ates, to school teaching, lie chose jobs 
which gave him experience abroad, 
first in a church school in southern 
India, later as an elementary langu- 
age teacher in Upper Egypt and lec- 
turer at Cairo University under 
Bonamy Dobree. In each ease, having 


got vvliat he could lioiw the juh. be 
left it in disgust. 

Thai he would enter journalism 
was inevitable. He has the vivid per- 
ception of half-truths that make news, 
and ;< gift of the gab which muimlac- 
lure.s views. Arthur Ransome re- 
cruited him for the Mtinriiesier 
(iutiriliuii. lo work oil the (iimrdinn 
was the dream ol young journalists, 
But the reality soon .sickened Ml 
Muggeridge. Mow could that paper 
lake so high-minded an altitude, w hen 
it depended financially on llte Mm- 
« V/r.wi'r livening W'i a ! Soon he 
was pressing to go to the Soviet 
Union ostensibly as Umiiilian corre- 
spondent. hut actually to live in what 
Kitty's relatives, the Webbs, called 
"a new civilization ”, and lo write a 
novel attacking the newspaper which 
employed him. 

Double disillusion followed. The 
workers’ paradise proved a tyranny 
more absolute than (he Tsars': and 
his novel was rejected as libellous. 


Disillusion bad become a habit ul 
life. When the (iinirdnm sand- 
wiched his exposures of the liquida- 
tion nl the kulaks between F. A. 
Voigt's denunciation of terror in the 
Polish Ukraine and in Nazi Ger- 
many, he says this was " by way. 
1 imagine, of neutralizing some of 
Hicii* effect ". Yet us an editor (even 
of Pinn h\ he should surely recog- 
nize the power ol synchronicily 
After all, leaving Russia, he bracketed 
Nazism aiul Communism as luo 
aspects ul the same totalitarian 
terror. 

The (Siren Slick ends with the 
Muggc ridges ensconced in a VVTA 
hostel in Switzerland, while lie 
chronicles his righteous antipathy 
writing Winter in Moscow. Wasting 
no lime, by thirty-one lie has become 
anli-Comiminist, anti-Fabian, anti- 
Libcral, and if ho is to be believed, he 
already secs through Yeats. Pound. 
Eliot. D. H. Lawrence, Hemingway 
and Huxley. Careless, witty, out- 


vogcouv provocative, wise and some- 
times silly. The (Srcen Stick is never 
boring, except when carried a I* mg on 
the divine afflatus. 

Simiflhim; llcantiftrf for find — 
the Hook of (lie television programme 
made by the Blessed Mugg with 
Mother Teresa of Calcutta, the 
saintly lover ol the Indian unloved 
ireviewed here on August 13, U*7I) 
-•-illustrated acutely the divided 
nature of this eeleb rated mass-media 
man, drawn towards Christian good- 
ness. yet having to remain uncom- 
mitted. partly to provide u “cable- 
bridge ” for the un-Christ in u viewer, 
and partly because if lie ever com- 
pleted his protracted conversion ho 
would in honesty be forced lo aban- 
don (he exhibitionist role which he so 
enjoys in order lo practise in silence 
privily the religion which inspires him 
lo public volubility. 


Cultivating the blank spaces 


PKTKK I.UKK : 

Sisyphus and Reilly 
223pp. Andre Dciilxch. 12.51). 

One of the minor difficulties of life 
is finding mil how dilferent we really 
are from everyone else. Under all 
the bluff and bluster of our acquain- 
tances it is hard lo believe there can 
be silly shames and ridiculous panics 
not unlike our own. Always suspect- 
ing this, but never having proof, 
some of us ransack autobiographies 
and biographies, psychological case 
histories and even Famous Trials, 
in the hope of finding a character 
who might be our match in absurd- 
ily. 

Bui hioura pities are about excep- 
tional people, and autobiographies 
always leave mil i ho one thing we 
want lo know. (Why did Edwin Muir 
go lo a psychiatrist, and what did five 
in lau! Graham Greene say lo his ?| 
Trials and case histories deal with 
extremes of personality, l ew of us 
dabble in our own faeces or chop up 
children ; most ol iis are afflicted by 
varieties of sloth, boredom, lust, 
irritation and intimations of futility 
thal no one else »ccnis willing lo 
describe. 

If wc define normality as the 
ability lo get through life without 
being too much noticed or disgraced, 
a gift for living without excess v>r 
fuss, then few books, for sound com- 
mercial reasons, are written about 
normal people. Forgetting the 
frenzied distractions of deviants, we 


lend to think normality is boring: 
und we may find proof of this if, 
having lived all our lives with prud- 
ence and moderation, our only 
reward at the end is to bore ourselves 
stiff. 

Peter Luke seems to be an ordin- 
ary decent upper-class English male. 
The fact (hat his grandfather was a 
Hungarian from Detroit only demon- 
M rates w hat Eton can Jo for a family 
in two generations; that he has 
married three limes shows a leaning 
towards respectability, not vanish- 
ness. He has written a hook about 
his own decency and endurance that 
is never boring and often hilarious - 
perhaps been use Inside the ordinary 
Mr l.uke there lurks a giillawing 
anarchist longing to gel out. 

Mis story is familiar: misery, 
bravely home, at prep school : aca- 
demic. though not social, failure at 
public school ; adjustment lu girls, 
loss of virginity, a "good '* war with 
an M< . a succession of jobs, a couple 
of unwise marriages, and then - with 
that inspired amateurism the 
Englishman resorts lo in emergency 
—an adaptation of fftnlrlUH the 
Severn h that at last brought in real 
money, which is being spent in a very 
English way on the improvement of 
some olive groves in Spain. 

Familiar this may be : but Mr Luke 
hus an original talent for writing of 
the blank spaces between the inci- 
dents of life, the grey limes of wait- 
ing and inertia. He can write gaily 
of unhappiness, ironically of success. 


shyly of his own courage, bravely «•! 
5m fears. Perhaps only another 
Etonian will understand how* typi- 
cally Etonian is his attitude to every- 
thing that ought to he taken 
seriously. 1 1 has been described by 
people from other schools as flip- 
pancy. and here your reviewer must 
confexs an interest. 

He can just remember a tutor at 
lit on a matt usually ol enormous 
patience- crying out " Luke I 11 in u 
(one of despair that seemed an an- 
guished plea fur intercession by the 
saint rather than reproach lo the inky, 
shambling boy. Mr l.uke. maso- 
chistically, has kept his school re- 
ports: 

Many of my pupils are ineomptieui .it 
iiniiugnig their own allaiis hm l.uke is 
far the most incompetent " and the most 
Irritating in this way. Always late, 
always without the rigid books, always 
licUituUuiml with his work, he is a trial 
lo me in Pupil Room as lie is to his 
division inuxieis. . . . He Inis no idea 
of concentration and hard work. He 
has the ability to appear awake and 
actually lo bo asleep. 

The disapproval was unanimous: 
" He is dreadfully bnckxvurd and has 
a lazy mind " ; " 1 he most nuLurnlly 
idle boy I have ever met , . . I can- 
not prophesy anything but failure " ; 
" 1 am al a loss to tlncf n single re- 
deeming feature." Yet his tutors did 
notice the redeeming feature and 
underrated it: " He is quite willing 
and cheerful in spite of misfortunes." 
The humorous dither of which they 
complained was somehow trans- 


formed into qualities that enabled 
this hopeless pupil to light with credit 
in the Western Desert. Italy anil 
Franco, supported him through 
failure as u painter, in journalism and 
the wine trade, shielded him from the 
savageries of the television jungle, 
helped him lo hear i lie humiliations 
of poverty und the guilt at parting 
from a wife with small children. As 
lie reminds us. of the King's Scholars 
who left Eton in the late l Wits, a 
relatively large number showed ten- 
dencies towards homosexuality, alco- 
holism, or suicide. One wonders 
vIkiI Yiicir reports were like. 

Luke, ns he culls himself with 
typical detachment, is a bit gushing 
about Ireland and France anil 
throws ton many italicized foreign 
words at us when lie inisgnidedly 
tries to play the man of the world. 
Hie conversations he records have 
sometimes a sliekness I hot revculx (lie 
hand of a former script editor of 
'* Armchair Theatre ", But his lunik is 
well worth reading, nut only for its 
mocking self-portrait, hut fur a col- 
lection of minor characters a splen- 
did Irish godfather, a Levantine 
scoundrel, soldiers, subalterns and 
past loves - that any tired profession- 
al writer would itch lo burgle. 

l.uke, against all expectations. Iia.t 
somehow scraped a pass in life and 
won a prize with Hadrian the 
Seventh. If wo now repeal his tutors' 
cxltor unions and i&k him to work 
harder, it is not for his own good or 
someone dsc's approval, but for tho 
pleasure lie might give us by writing 
more. 




Nineteenth-century 

Society 

Essays in the Use of Quantitative 
Methods for the Study of Social 
Data 

Edited by E. A. WRIGLEV 

During the nineteenth century all econo- • 
mfcally advanced countries gathered more 
Information about their subjects than 
ever before. These essays concentrate oil 
the census, ond examino the opportuni- 
ties and difficulties presented by this data 
in the study of nineteenth-century 
society in depth. A publication of the 
Cambridge Group foe the History of 
Population and Social Structure. £8,00 nob 

Law and Society in the 
Visigothic Kingdom 

,P. D. KING 

The first detailed Investigation into the 
structure and ethos of Visigothic society, 
as revealed in legal and other souftes of 
the time. This was the most sophisticated 
civilization In any of the Romano- 
barbarian states created out of the ruins 
of the Western Empire. In the third series 
of Cambridge Studies In Medieval Life 
and Thought.! •• £ 0.60 net 


Inflectional Morphology 

A Theoretical Study Based on 
Aspects of Latin Verb Conjugation 

P.H. MATTHEWS 

The most thorough discussion of morpho- 
logical theory to appearfot many years, 
and the first major discussion within the 
framework of generative grammar as 
developed by Chomsky and others. 

Cambridge Studies in Linguistics 6. 

£ 8.80 neb 


Perceptions of Work 

Variations within a Factory 

H. B'EYNON and R. M. BLACKBURN 

Studies how workers, both male and 
female, with a Whole range of ages and 
family circumstances, relate and adapt to 
thelf work situation. It is set in a single 
factory so that factors such as the firm's 
idze axe the same for alt. 1 
Cambridge Papers in Sociology 3. 

Hard covers £8.80 net 
Paperback £1.80 net 


The Machinery of 
Justice in England 

Sixth edition 

R. M. JACKSON 

The sixth edition of this standard text- 
book takes Into account tho Courts Act 
of 1971 and other recent major changes. 
It is a clear, readable, up-to-date and 
critical guide to the maze of English civil 
and criminal jurisdiction, 

£9.90 net 


English -Spanish, 
Spanish-English 
Dictionary of 
Communications 
and Electronic Terms 

ROQER L. FREEMAN 

Lists' over 8000 words and phrases, with 
an extensive breakdown of complicated 
abbreviations and acronyms. 

£6.00 net 
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The growth of Gaulliana 


STAND 9366 


The 

Cecil King 
Diary 

1965-1970 

One of the most candid 
private day-to-day records 
ever published by a close 
confidant of the men who 
rule Britain. King, then 
a Director of the Bank of 
lingJand and controlling 
four of Britain's biggest 
newspapers, reveals in the 
public interest intiimie 
conversations and inside 
anecdotes concerning die 
conduct of i he country’s 
crucial affairs. November, 
£3 


Han Suyln 

The 

Morning 

Deluge 

MAO TSETUNG AND 
THE CHINESE 
REVOLUTION 1893-1954 
Tltis unique and epic 
volume is the result of ten 
years’ research for which 
its Euro-Chinese author 
was given access to key 
source material denied to 
other writers in the West. 
24 pages of photographs 
and 5 maps. November , £5 


John Napier 

Bigfoot 

THE YETI AND THE 
SASQUATCH IN MYTH 
AND REALITY 
Professor Napier examines 
all the evidence for the 
existence of legendary 
humanoid monsters, such 
as the sasquatch and the 
Abominable Snowman, 
and discusses the cultural 
•importance of such crea- 
tures as myths. Illustrated 
with 12 pages of photo- 
graphs. November, £ 2,95 


; Adrian Henri 
& Nell Dunn 

I Want 

The moving story of a love 
affair lasting more than 
fifty years. The book is a 
dialogue . between two 
•>huractets, (and two 
-Writers, poet and novelist), 
in the- form of fragments 
jOfi correspondency arid 
{Conversation. Octobers' 

’paper 75p, hardback £1.50 

: : 1. - 


The Times 
Anthology 

OF 

Detective 

Stories 

The. best! from over 1 ,000 
stories; entered in a com-: 
pe tition judged by Lord . 
‘Buderi Tom Stoppard and 
•Dame Agatha Christie, . 
November} £1.75 : 


I rri uiisR who usr.n to work 
I closely with Gene nil dc G unite 

■*“ know I hn( he judged tlioir 
loyally liy their Jiscrolion. Jim they 
discovered t1t:il when ihe t icncr.il 
made the same remark move than 
once, llicn he expected and wanted 
his remark to be repeated in places 
where it would be given some pub- 
licity. "Now, as we approach the 
.second anniversary of his death, the 
number of such indiscretions is 
beginning to increase. 

We know that a week before the 
referendum of April 27 , I 9 r» 9 . which 
was in put ail end to his presidential 
activities, he attended mass in the 
Glysdc chapel, with members of his 
family (the mass was said by It is 
nephew, Francois de Gaulle*. After- 
wards, he told his relatives that he 
knew he would not win the referen- 
dum. During the following week, in 
private conversations with many of 
his closest associates, he insisted that 
those who would vote Non would be 
in the majority. “C’cst fount " is 
one of (he phrases most frequently 
attributed to him. "Cesser de me 
raconler dcs h Moires ct de vous on 
mconlcr h vous-m2inc ", was his 
brusque reply to Jacques Foccari, 
when the mysterious Foccari, his man 
of confidence, wax telling him that 
the latest opinion polls were showing 
a slight move in favour of the refer- 
endum. Wc know that in great 
secrecy, the General had his private 
papers taken from the Clysdc to his 
former office in the rue de Solferino. 

Wc know too thnl after recording 
what was to be his final television 
speech on the Friday he wrote out 
(and post-dated) his letter of resigna- 
tion. dating that from midday on 
Monday, April 28 , he would cease 
to be President of the Republic. This 
laconic communique was placed in 
a sealed envelope, along will) a warm, 
personal letter to Couve de Miirville, 
the Prime Minister, and entrusted 
t« Bernard Tricot. De Gaulle then 
left for C olom be y-les- Deux- Fgl isos. 
As he look the lift in the Flysde, lie 
is supposed to have said, “ Comine 
sortie, ya poitrra alter”. At eleven 
o'clock on the evening of Sunday, 
April 27 . when most of llte results 
were in. Bernard Tricot handed (he 
. scaled envelope to the Prime Minister, 
and shortly nficr midnight the Agcneu 
I ranee-Presse wns publishing (he 
news of de Gaulle's resignation. 

It would be idle to deny that there 
Is a certain fascination in all (his. 
and imply will find great interest in 
the details which make up the excel- 
lent account which Jean Mauriac has 
written of General de Gaulle between 
Aprii, 1969 and November, 1970 . Dc 
Gaulle paying the most careful atten- 
tion to small matters of courtesy, de 
Gaulle sucking sweets durinR car 
journeys aud throwing the wrappers 
but of the window, dc Gaulle neither 
receiving nor. making a single tele- 
phone cull throughout the whole of 
the Saturday which preceded the 
referendum: all this is part of the 
folklore of Gaullism and will have 
its amateurs. But in addition, there 
ip , much in Mon du general ■■ de 
Gaulle, as -there is in Janmif dit, the 
‘ . latest collection of unpublished docu- 
ments to be compiled by J.-RTour- 
noux, which contributes, -to our 
understanding both of de Gaulle and 
-• of- Gaulliana. And this is not simply 
a matter of detail. It i; not simply 
■that wo leant, for example, that 
when: In Dublin, on June 18 , 1969 , 
ho raised his glass and drunk to a 
united Ireland, or that when in retire- 
ment ho Would often refer to his 
" Vive le Quebec libre ** speech, say* 
lug that it wus both natural and ju.sU- 
; liable,. -ft Is rather a question of 
presenting ,d^ Gaulle in a particular, 
manner, as a certain form of politi- 
cal phenomenon. 

Behind .the, representation of de’ 
Gaulle, n s an ordinary, ecoriotpiealjy. 

; ..minded Frenchman,. 'Who . , would 
.wJifch off. ail the lights In his filysge 
Mudy when he went to bed, or who 
spent last .day’ negotiating, far n 
piece of land : and writing to his Tax 
inspector,' behind'. the', de/. Gaul to 
bonhouu)ie with rite, rough; language 

. •’ 1 '■ • s \ '•] 


.(KAN MAMtIAC: 

Mori till rOiiitjiI fie Gaulle 
IN.tpp. I’nrix ; Grav'd. I'Jfr. 

.I.-R. TOUHNOGY: 

.In urn is (lit 

4 Wpp. Paris : Finn. 28 . 50 fr. 

PIERRE VIANSSON-t'ON I K : 
Histuirc de lu iMiiiibliqiic Gmillicunu 

Volume 2 : I e Temps lies m phelins 
Aoiii FkiJ-Avril l %9 
7 (i 4 pp. Paris: l.iyaid JXfr. 

uf the stage oil'ieer and i lie slightly 
archaic words which had been care- 
fully resuscitated from le petti 
Robert . behind all this there is always 
the de Gaulle etui inhale. (Inc only 
appreciates the de Gaulle who greets 
his ministers as if (hey were on 
manoeuvres C Alors, Marcel I in. ce 
rekhciidiim. il pa rail que c’csl un 
piege a cons 7 ”), who talks of “ chien- 
lit ”, and who said “ Jes I rans’ais soul 
dcs veaux because of the presence 
of the other dc Gaulle, the serene 
egoist who ideniilied himself with a 
mission and a destiny that was not 
lor ordinary men. 

The General's soil. Philippe de 
Gaulle, in a telex ision inters iew with 
lacquclinc Baudricr (which is quoted 
by M Tmirnoiix) explained that the 
concluding volume of the Meuiohes 
d'espnir was to have ended with a 
passage ill which dc Gwulle discussed 
his life not only with God, but also 
with the great figure* of French his- 
tory. such as Sully, Richelieu, Colbert 
and Clenienceau, questioning them 
on what they would have done had 
they been in his place at l he crucial 
moments of his career. Thus die 
A htinnires despair, like the Mttinohrs 
tie micrrr. would have been com- 
pleted by a piece of ueur-mysticUm, 
which might well have been remark- 
iihlc (alt hough it might have hud its 
embarrassments ; might not someone 
have entitled it ” Si Versailles m eta it 
could ” 7 J. 

This proves, if proof were needed, 
that there wax an element ol mystic- 
ism in de Gaulle's passionate patriot- 
ism and immeasurable egoism, nnd il 
is likely that for a long time to come 
writers will enjoy comparing (he 
more earthy, rough and outspoken 
soldier to the lofty, visionary idealist. 
Nothing is inure moving in M 
Mauriac's book than the contrast 
between the de Gaulle who was 
detached, . observant und industrious 
in his retirement, and the dc Gaulle 
who had been, as Madame do Gaulle 
Ibid the doctor immediately after his 
death, deeply and terribly wounded 
by his rejection. Yet is this (he 
correct way in which to study do 
Gaulle? It is significant that even 
in Mon tin gdndral de Gaulle there 
nre suggestions thnl dc Guutic himself 
vvus tired of being presented as the 
man of June 18 . Not only had he 
been reluctant to attend the Monl- 
Valdricn ceremony in 1957 , but after 
1969 he seems to have taken n parti- 
cular pleasure jn planning to be out 
of France for Ca6h anniversary. Thus 
In 1969 he wns in Ireland, m. 1970 
he was louring In Spain, nnd In 1971 
hf might well have been in China, 

•His pride. wns not merely In his 
Assumption of the sovereignty of 
France. ■ It was also in his practical 
achievements as a statesman and dip- 
lomat. Although: And rt Malraux 
still continues to make us think that 
de Gaulle. Is a character in one of his 
novels and that, in' I960, de Gaulle 
deliberately destroyed hiihself, it is 
much more lively that the final refer- 
endum Was a matter of considerable 
reflection, Couve de Murville Is 
quoted as saying Thfitde Gaulle, in 
spite of his pessimism,: always: hoped 
that he: would scfajse though j n the 
ft™’ « f w ° r th; remembering ihyt 
the polts forecast a rtsult .which was 
so close as to be within the accepted 
limits of error, and That -lhqte fare 
vanous lart-minute :, mandeuvrer 
which mwnt baVc.inflirenced tlic final 
resuiu . Thus, it'js-.a polfficija that 
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l.e general dc (iitiillc cl In Ucpidiliquc 
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l.e* J-iuuvni.s ct dc (Simile 

.( 61 pp. Paris : I’lon. Mi.uuir. 
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wc should Iv examining when wc 
discuss dc Gaulle. 

’I his is what Pierre Viansson- 
Pt uii «5 doet in his second volume on 
the Fifth Republic, in which he 
continues to show its that lie is well- 
informed on events and well- 
supplied in anecdotes and quotations, 
while his comments and analyses 
arc those of a shrewd and experi- 
enced political commentator. There 
remain problems, such as die details 
of dc Gaulle's celebrated ■'disap- 
pearance ” at the height of the I 90 .S 
crisis. Hut the picture trom i'U>K on- 
wards, as seen by M Viausson- Ponte, 
is dear enoiigli. It is one of uninter- 
rupted decline. From ihc dismissal 
of Pompidou - who might have .said, 
as Louis XIV said alter Malplaquet: 
" Dieu a done otihlic tout ce que j'ai 
fail pour iui! " the formation of 
the Couve de Murville ministry 
which L’haban- Dolmas described as 
having no political ability, the “ inci- 
dent technique ” whereby Pompi- 
dou lei it he known dial lie was 
available as a possible successor and 
the clumsy reply made by the Cieu- 
.cr.d, a host of political, linancial, 
educational uml . social problems 
which divided the G.iullisi majority, 
a scries of occurrences in loicign 
affairs which stiumlated criticism 
and caused the Gener.il to consider 
import ant modi lien l inns of his 

policy, one lias die impression that 
dc Gaulle was less effective, less 
determined, and less independent in 
his conduct of affairs, in many res- 
pects he was less Gaiillisl. 1 nuked 
at In this way, the defeat of April 
l %9 is nut so much an episode in a 
personal drama as -a natural expres- 
sion of changing political forces. 

Charles Moru/ii would express this 
differently. He seeks in l.e gtWral 
tie Gaulle et la Rdpuhlitfue to place 
de Gaulle in a long perspective of 
French political evolution, eschewing 
any idea of accident in his success 
or failure, hut seeing Gaullism and 
dc Gaulle's personal rule both as a 
necessity and an anachronism. His 
short chapters and dense sentences 
are interesting enough in theimclvcs. 
But us a whole they are not easy to 
understand. One remembers a fam- 
ous English professor wlm reviewed 
; one of Professor Moray's books 
with the simple statement that he 
was uniible to see what the author 
was getting at. 

Thai , is far from being the case 
with f.ex !•' ratals et de Gaulle. ‘This 
collection of opinion polls and ques- 
tionnaires, which U presented in a 
somewhat confused manner. Is never- 
theless of clear and immediate value. 
Wc see straightaway, for example, 
that in political and institutional 
icons, and nfso in various aspects of 
international diplomacy, dc Gaulle's 
actions fit in to a wide consensus of 
ideas arid feelings, There arc excep- 
tions ; (he referendum Is never popu- 
lar as a method of government, there 
Is. some unease concerning the decline 
In the importance; bf Parliament, in 
1969 there is the desire to return to 
a President who will be more self- 
effacing nnd IrndUionul. But the 
Approval of this section of Gauilixl 
policy, which was never extended to 
‘.tha economic and social policies car- 
ried out finder hisi presidency, won 
usually the result uf deep-rooted con- 
fiction rather than any Gauilist 
'ability to . persuade or to convert; 
Thus dc Gaulle, ii^ Ms moments pf 
. siicce&Sf .has lo bc sCen as someone 
■who cap. coincide ’Svith movements of 
opinion or j with longstanding aspira- 


lions, rather than ax 
dominated and controlled. ' 
De Gaulle, as seen ink-. 

1 T* i ;,m s , : irp P ro « of .t 
I ■lhre-l.tice, is someone <i 

•icl unis were honourable, J 
jiidgiiu-iK was sound and ’■ 
energy was remarkable; but n-i 
Ins J i Mi lies (he inystificaliou? 
has made hmi into the sole 
vi l Fiance s national honour b|i 
wludi makes the rest of Friw- 
guilty men. or which cond^l 
“1 hand the actions of those v 
•souglii an armistice. On ihecoa 
according to M Fnbrc-Luce, c 
mystification has been pot 
Iisimifiil to France: it prevrntd 
conciliation, it introduced a Demi 
sum ol “la Rdpublique des c, 
adcs “ it inspired a forcip pi 
which was over-presnmptuottsii 
an obstacle to economic rccomji 
it encouraged (lie French tolM.i 
trom reality. 

Thus we find that all their rr 
arc trying, in their various nj 
Professor Morazd through 
vague generalizations, M Cl* 
ami his colleagues by their stitri 
M Fab re- Luce by persistent udr 
niggling argument— to get hq; 
the person of de Gaulle and lots! 
stand Gaullism as nn event bi F k 
history. None of them is as m 
ful as Anthony Hartley, who b 
written an outstandingly lentitfra 
helpful book. His theme, Mini) 
us, is not that of tie GauUescba 
ter or person, but of those irail 
French political life which 
since 1940 . crystallized armli 
name. Until new docunwfld 
made available, Mr Hartley^ 
sis of the well-known GaiM 
will probably remain defin'd'* I 

.Sonic ol the oddities of deGal 
lise. vif history are skilfully j? 
out. When, in January IWJ 
example, he wrote a ntfnirf 
making a last desperate pfowl 
uaiiislniclion of nn 
in niniiiccl striking force, mj JJ 
to the military mid polilicaj kw 
ol the country, lie permiiww* 
the leisure, in spile -of il» WP 
of his proposal, to beguiwB** 
page review of the French PJJJ 
the defeat at Crdcy to the'*; 
l och. When lie wished to coma 
iVtain nnd the Vichy Con«j 
he compared llie siliialion 
with Charles VII before^ 
ol Joan of Arc. De Gaul^ 
seen as deriving Ins idea o . 
from history, so much at JJ” 
his own very particular j» J 1 
In 1940 he foiifihl agaiost tje ^ 
of history with regard to 
of France. After the ^ 
the same desire to reveg J 
toriciil process by sWWfJJI 
the decline of Euroj^J . ( 
relative to America and KJJj 
sought by every n ' C3n p nnft J 
conditions whereby Fj 3 . 
have a concrete and r«l ■ . 
the world. f| L 

Dc Gaulle's success i m*. j, 
son.il, somelimcs 
ally national, , but newt P 
Hence, according to « 
pessimism and f llu( 6 a* 
French and about JJ 15 . ^ q$ 
too, the presentahop “J- ^ 

materml P roSp “ !re " M f - 

conservative . P£ r _ y l. r hapi, 

occasionally recfO* 

history. u Hc i: ?ubLiiW W 
inistic when he u 

** the rise and Wig yjj 
jnent since d ® ® w ith 

provide Frenchmen ^ 

and an i 

when. lor ull h« ° otrt( 

to allow his b?J k hc 
by a personality- 0 f 

admitting IM.JJ one . 
ix an astonish'^; ^ ^ 
the opportunity 
anecdote. « J ' J for the 

analyst, an 
tutive, and 
tbe roost tiimd 


Milton and His 

England 

don M. WOLFE 

Ihhffii .mil I bf I iixIiM’I . a du lice 
uu-fdi'fi’iiiirJi'x. pluiiugraphs, and 
l wucml«*r.u > i-iiuiiit iugs, 
illuiuiojiL's ti.r (lit iwciiiiclli-ccniurv 
niidcf du- iint-i'x cmUivc tw^ion and 
piiriolic ftrvmir. rlu unbiiU-nt 
i u .„h uml ciiiiimmiplacc sai us i if 
hKrfviiiiit'iii h-aimiry w arid, 
fiunii'spiov ili.i illiisuaiimisiind 
ie\l ligincfi /;4-7J FiiiUCloii 


The Shape of 
Chaos 

An Interpretation of the 
Art of Samuel Beckett 
DAVID H. HES LA 

This study uf Uctktl r's a n tin-uses on 
ill? sources mul tina log lies of 
BkVcU's ideas in prc-Socratic 
philosophy, die r.iiiminlisis of the 
uitiitci'iiiliccimiry uml the 
phcnuincuoliigisis am! existentialists 
ofihe nineteenth and twentieth 
uiiitirics. There are separate 
ikpli rsoii the pnenis and stories, 
Murphy . Il t/tf, die trilogy, and the 
danu. £4- bo Minnesota 


University of 
Minnesota 
Pamphlets on 
American Writers 

'foc llucr volumes most reecnlly 
publislicd in this series are George 
Samayami by Newton P. 

Stallnccht, Willinni Stynm by 


AlwLcisli by Grover Smith, 
nper covers eadt 41P Minnesota 


Twentieth- 
Century Literature 
in Retrospect 

Wiled by 

REUBEN A. BROWER 

1 Ttoeways collecial here are divided 
mtorwwgmups: the first, concerned 
jumly with nnets and novelists who 
nreicaeliciUn jIiiioni canonical 
y-hc^Hul, dealing with 
I «nlm whose posii ion has 
radically altered through 
uutapTCtaiion and criticism of the 

iV' 411 ' 1 paper covers 
1,170 Harvard 


The Italian 
Madrigal 

Alfred einstein 

volumes £21.55 Princeton 

Music and 
Imagination 

JW10N COPLAND 

^^Mandis a notable 

SJgfowry example orthe 

"ho 

.fi. ., 

;fett rTime 

( Phoiogrephic 
^ 'mptoanir • 

Hgurcsof 

„ urid, some familiar - 
^tWfcni~^ ,l , Wr ’ S5bel ius; 

Baass-“" 


Toro 4 ®^ 4 !^" 6 



The Profession 
of Dramatist 
in Shakespeare's 
Time 1590-1642 

GERALD EADES BENTLEY 

Tins bunk assembles the extant 
lltcumial maleri.ils ofihe sixicenili 
am) suvcnicvnili centuries. The 
mil I inr discusses the working 
iimduions of [trolessiona I dianratisls 
like Thomas I lev wm id, John 
F'lelcher, and Philip Massinger ns 
well as Sliakcspc.ire, and analyses ihc 
professionalism i lv.it developed in 
the great days ofihe Klizuheilmn and 
Jacuht-a nil ical re* . £475 
Prince ton 


Hamlet and 
Revenge 

ELEANOR PROSSER 

This study was first published in 
1067. Its pm nose is to challenge the 
iuug-CKiahlislied critical assumption 
that -all moral judgement must be 
suspended when approaching (he 
revenge play in general, and flumhi 
in particular ; and to consider a new 
body of assumptions about (lie 
revenge play and the nature of 
audience response. This edit ion 
coma ins minor changes and revision 
in t he text . Second c-dii ion £4-25 
paper cov ers £ 1 *40 Stanford 


Six American 
Poets 

Front Emily Dickinson to the 
Present : An Introduction 
Edited by ALLEN TATE 
This is 1 he lilrli volume in the 
Minnesota Library un American 
Writers, the series based on the 
Ihiiversiiy 1 if -Minnesota Pamphlets 
011 American W riters. This volume 
includes l.mily Did' inrun |>v Denis 
OiMogliuc, linn (hunt by Monroe 
Spears, /.'(/m'iw Irliuxlon Robinson 
by I amis ( aixe, ( bninnl . lUvn l»y 
Rciiel I Jenny, Miiiiuiiur A Inure by 
Jean (Tar rig ue, and e.r 1 . cuiimngt by 
Kva'IViem. Mimicsoin 


Dostoevsky 

HIs Life and Work 
KONSTANTIN 
MOCHULSKY 
Translated by 
Michael A. Minihan 
Konstantin Mochulskv \ Muds of 
Dn.stuev.sky, based 011 lectures lie 
gave a 1 the Sorhuime. was acclaimed 
as a classic in the original Russian 
and in Us French translalinn. Tliix is 
a paperback cdiiiouof ihc KuglbU 
Iransluiion, first published in 1067. 
Front ispiece pajter o iv ers /)i -no 
Princeton 


Marxism and 
Form 

Twentieth -Century Dialectical 
Theories of Lilerature 
FREDERIC JAMESON 
The author uses the Marxisi analyses 
of five European writers - leaii-Paiil 
Sartre. T. w. Adoi no, Walter 
Benjamin, Ernst Bloch, and George 
Lnkacs - in cwixiruLt a dialectical 
model for literary criticism applicable 
in the post-industrial, Western world 
ofihe 1 uio's. £0 Priitcclon 


Paul Nizan 

Committed Literature in a . 
Conspiratorial World 
W. D. REDFERN 
£4*50 Princeton 

The Ghent 
Altarpiece and 
the Art of 
Jan van Eyck 

LOTTE BRAND PHILIP 

■ £17 50 Prifiecitin 
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Ancient Myth in 
Modern Poetry 

LILLIAN FEDER 

Lillian Fcdvr here examines file work 
of four majnr t u cniict li-cetti my 
poels - William Butler Yeats, 

E/ru Pound, T.S. Klior, mid 
\Y. H. Auden - and shows how 
classical myth becdines a creative 
instrumeiir in modern F.nglLsh and 
American |mciiy. £6 Princeton 


Mythology in the 
Modem Novel 

A Study of Pref igurative 
Techniques 
JOHN J. WHITE 

While eoueenl rating on ilic German 
novel (.Mann, Bruch, and Nossack) 
Ihc aiiihor discusses the work uf 
Alberto Morav ia, John linvvcu, 
Michel B11 lor, aiitf Macdonald Harris 
us well, in order to show (lie modern 
predilection Inimyili in natumal 
literature. £4 Princeton 


The Development 
of Greek 
Biography 

ARNALDOMOMIGLIANO 

With (his volume rhe acknowledged 
master of ancient liisioiingr-.iphy 
extends his rcwardi to a 
comparaiively neglected, poorly 
understood area of his field. 

Professor Momigliano rraces tlic 
growth of Ancient biography from 
obscure beginnings in the fifth 
century to the first century ti.e. 
Combining historic analysis with 
literary criticism, hc also places the 
biographical form in the setting of 
both ancient and modem thought. 

£4 Harvard 


Language, 
Culture, and 
Communication 

Essays by 

JOSEPH H. GREENBERG 
Selected and introduced by 
Anwar S. OH 
The author, a distinguished 
American anti 11 upnfogist, views 
language as a liv ing tiling that evolves 
ill a manlier analogous to any 
biological organism, and linguistics 
as a -social rather than a natural 
science, with a special affinity with 
anthropology, £4-75 Stanford 


Language in 
Social Groups 

Essays by 

JOHN J. GUMPERZ 
Selected end introduced by 
Anwar S. Dll 

Tlic wvtiitccn essays in thu volume 
ore bntadiy divided into two 
CAi^gorios: language and dialect 
diversity, and language and soda I 
interaction. They reflect the author's 
extensive field work in India, 

Norw ay, and the United . States. 
£4.75 ; Stanford 


Imperfect 

Encounter 

Letters of Willinni Rothenstein 
and Rabindranath Tagore 
191 1-1941 

Edited by MARY M. LAGO 

on haw walked so ip nelly inlo my 
lift 1 wrote Roilicusieiu lo'l agrneiu 
nj ij, ‘uml I tlmi'i feel ii will ever he 

quite the old file I sh.iff live again'. 
"Dial same immili Taguve vv mte In 
RulhenMein, *li fills me vv iili wonder 
in wh.ii a slimi lime yiiiirlrieiidship 
lus hcniiiiv .1 pail ufiny life.' The 
rhirtv-yv.il r euncsptmdence berween 
iCnglisli painter ami Bengali noct 

f irox itlcs a paradigm lor niotferti 
itcrjrv exchange between India and 
the West. £7 50 H-.irumi 


The Jewish Bund 
in Russia from its 
Origins to 1905 

HENRY J.TOBIAS 

This is the lirsi English -language 
liisinry of the Build, one of the 
leading clematis in the Russian 
Social Democratic inurement ul'ihc 
late nineteenth icmury. The author 
describes Us iniernal 01 giiiii/iilion 
and ladies, and its re-la lions with 
other political |i trees : the /.it mists, 
the Bolsheviks, 1 lie Mensheviks, ami 
the Polish r evolutionary panics. 

8 pages of plates, nv.ip £ 8*25 
.Sin niiird 


The Papers of 
Thomas Jefferson 

Volume 1 8--4 November 1 790 
to 24 January 1791 
Edited by JULIAN P.BOYD 
This volume reveals Jefferson’s 
coni inning inieicxi inn unified 
system of weights and measures, his 
effort 10 create a mini, Ins concern 
over execut ive proceedings ill the 
North west ’I'erritoivuiul his 
suggestions Kir thu Pre-si dent's 
Annual message. £11-50 Frincclnn 


The Papers of 
Woodrow Wilson 

Volume 1 1 1898-1900 
Edited by ARTHUR S. LINK 

The Papers ofllmtroir Wilson is the 
first comprehensive edition of the 
documentary recurd of 1 hc life and 




President nr the United Slates and 
the first fuff-Mxile edition of the 
papers of any modern American i 
president. 1 1 photographs £750 
Princeton 


The Journals and 
Miscellaneous 
Notebooks of 
Ralph Waldo 
Emerson 

Volume 9 1843-1847 
Edited by 

WILLIAM H. GILMAN 

£8 Harvard 


Notable American 
Women 1607-1950 

A Biographical Dictionary 
Edited by 

EDWARD T. JAMES 
Thin biographical dictionary h the 
first brgts.sea It scholarly wtirli itt iri 
field. The biographic 1 ! hav e brought , 
together enough uiiuniutitun pbout 
tlic activities and concern uf 
American vvonn n in the w orld of 
aff airs to make possible alt attempt at 
synthesis in this area -at least. Three 
volumes ' £28-25 Hnrvard 


Yuan Shih-K'ai 

JEROME CH’EN 

Originally published in iu6i, this 
widely iitvl.t illicit .study i if one ol 1 lie 
mvuhil figures of 11 n idem C hinese 
liistory li.is been annpk-lc-ly re s ixeil 
in i no n-por.it e I lie- i csuiis oVrcceni 
rescareli by Western amt C Chinese 
Kchuhirs and the piildicatinu uf 
iiiipuruhl arehiva] maii-ri.ils in 
Taivv.m and Grc.il Britain. Stroud 
ediiinii £450 Stniiinrd 

China and Japan 
at War, 1937-1945 

The Politics of Collaboration 
JOHN HUNTER BOYLE 
This book describes tlic most 
ambitious of the hi tempts at wartime 
collaboration between C.lieiin and 
Japan, the Ja|wucsc-backed regional 
puppet guvcinnicnu inirinlly w, t up 
in various fxirfs nf China in (he late 
1 9 jo’s and uli iniatcly consolidated 
in a single national collubnrationist 
regime in Nanking. £8-25 
Sinn ford 

Victors' Justice 

The Tokyo War Crimes Trial 
RICHARD H. MINEAR 

This comprehensive account, the 
first in English, reviews the 
background, proceedings, and 
verdict ofihe 'I'ukyo trial I join its 
Gha r ler a ml siimiltsi neons 
Nuremberg ‘precedent 1 to its effects 
today. Examining the trial limn the 
aspects of iutcruat innul law, legal 
process, and history, he emnl tides 
that its just ice was indeed ‘victors’ 
justice'. 17 illustrations £3-75 
1* rin vet nn 


Marriage Law 
and Policy 

in tho Chinese People's 
Republic 
M.J.MEIJER 
The suhject oft his hixik is 
CauuimniLxl policy tovvarels the 
Itislitnltnii nl niairiitgu in C’.hiiu. It 
(teals- with tin- marriage legislation lip 
totlieCuinnnmJsi Marriage Law uf 
1050, surveys tile 1 ml it ical -anti social 
fund Inns of that law in (lie 
Iransfiirniiition of society, and 
describes its praciitM l application. 
Hong Kong 

Patrimonialism 
and Political 
Change in the 
Congo 

JEAN-CLAUDE WILLIAMS 

This iso sociological interpretation 
of Congolese politics since 
independence in j(>6a in terms of 
Max Weber’s concept of 
palrlnmnialisni, based on the author's 
first-hand knowledge of tlic Congo. 
£4-25 Stanford 

Foreign Enterprise 
in Mexico 

Laws and Policies 
HARRY K. WRlGHT 
£7-50 North Ciiroliiiii 

The Land 
Question and the . 
Irish Economy 
1807-1903 

BARBARA LEWIS SOLOW 

Mrs So low clullciigfes the tnyiH that 
Ireland *!> economic difficulties after 
tlic Great Knm tne vv ei c caused by 
defects in (he land tenure svitem and 
argues t hat the Irish economy made 
impressive progress bet ft ecu the 
fami ne of 1X45 and the late 1870 V. 

She investigates ilicfcoiurecs and 
patterns of this projrress and i*ei «U 
that there were dctcrminanis of It ish 
econuinie developmciu more 
utipqritfnc than ilic land system. 

5 text figures £4 Harvard 
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flammarion 


Monkey business 


Or was it a bourgeois revolution? 


ROMANS 

JEAN LARTEGUV 

Enquete sur 
un crucifix 

A propos d'un journalisle 
a m 6 1 i cam d i spat u auVi e t-Nai ii 

MAURICE RHEIMS 

Le luthier 
de Mantoue 

A (a cout de Manioin*, 
un pelll futfiier arnoureux 
lou de sa inailresse... 

COLETTE 

Lettres a 
ses pairs 

Cofrespondance inddita 

CHRISTINE 

ARNOTHY 

Un type 
merveilleux 

Un roman hurlarU d'actualite 

MICHELLE 

MAUROIS 

Le carillon 
de Fenelon 

'La quele d'une enfance, 
peuf-elre vo Ionia iremeni 
fierdue 

JEAN DUTOURD 

Leprintemps 
de la vie 

Le roman cfufte g6n6ralion 

ANDREE CHEDID 

La cite fertile 

Un roman oit la ddraison 
devieni une raison do viv/e 
et daimfer 

ROGER 

FRISON-ROCHE 

La valtee sans 
hommes 

Le deuxifema volet d'un • 
roman sur le Grand Nord 

PAULVIALAR ■: 

Lacaille 

etlebutor 

beux rtcits \\ : ' 

CLAUDE DELMAS 

Lejeunehomme 

immobile 

Le roman 

d'un amour Impossible 


PEYRERTTE v' : 

Manouche 

GUY DES CARS- 

L’insolence 
de.aa beaute 

FRANQOISE ’ 
SAGAN 

Desbleu$ar§me 


ESSAIS 

VICTOR SEGALEN 

Chine, 
la grande 
statuaire 

PIERRE GAXOTTE 

Histoire 
des Franpais 

HENRI CHAMBE 

Histoire 
de I’aviation 

PAUL GUTH 

Mazarin 

MIKIS 

THEODORAKIS 

Ecrits politiques 

OLIVIER 

GENDEBIEN 

Quatre fois 
vainqueur 
au Mans 

DOCTEUR FANTI 

Lefou 
est normal 

J'aipeurDocteur 

JEAN 

HAMBURGER 

La puissance 
et la fragility 


NOUVELLE 

BIBLIOTHEQUE 

SCIENTIFIQUE 

GUY DURANDIN 

Les fondements 
du mensonge 

IGNACY. SACHS 

La d£couverte 
du Tiers Monde 

GEORGES ■ ' 
DEVEREUX. . , 

nni. ■ ■ • • • 


psychanalyse 

completnen- 

tariste 

ROGER BA8TIDE 


la transe 
et la folie 


KONAl.l) Mil. l All : 

Tin* Pilhlmvn Men 
2n-Jj>|>. tioli.iiKv. I.V20. 

*1 lie Piluliuvn furgL-iy make-. a sorry 
tale nf kna»es ailtl fouls ; il i-> thv 
most mitrageotis Miviiiilic hoax I ha I 
ha', been exposed up In Ihtf present. 
Although it lias been pm veil an impu- 
dent imposition none of the skull 
hones is much more than ‘HM years 
old the perpetrator or perpetrators 
have not been puhlicly id entitled, nor 
has any plausible explanation of his 
or their motives been unequivocally 
established. I' hr Pilitlo wii Men is .mi 
at tempt to inn a tel i lie imslery. 

Kirlj in l‘M2 ('harks Dawson, a 
solicitor, amateur geologist, and anti 
quiirian living in Hastings, walked 
into (lie loom of his friend Smith 
Woodward, keeper of the department 
of geology in the British Museum 
(Natural History), and dumped five 
fragments of human cranium on the 
table, exclaiming. *' How’s that for 
Heidelberg 7 " l he bones, which 
were unusually thick, though not 
thicker than those of some modern 
skulls, bail heen artificially stained to 
simulate mineralized fossils of great 
age. In l‘M7 a massive human jaw, 
without the rest of the skull, had heen 
divcoxcrcd at I'leidelberg and ding 
nosed as coming from a primitive 
race perhaps ancestral to modern 
man. Dawson implied that his frag- 
ments represented the skull of 
member nl the same race, lie said 
that the first was given him hy work- 
men digging gravel Ironi a shallow 
roadside pit at Pilulown in Sussex in 
l ( h)X. ami dial in |<)|| he found the 
other four in heaps of spoil rejected 
by tlw diggers as loo soft lor road 
repair. 

Woodward accepted what lie was 
I "Id. and in May I‘>I2 went to 
Pilulown with Dawson and Iciiliard 
de Chardin to look for more, and 
louml four further fragments in 
la«M|«m o! soft spoil gravel. None of 
the pieces was I omul, or was 
claimed to have been found, in \ini 
in undisturbed gravel. Then, ia the 
presence of Woodward, Dawson un- 
covered at. Hie bottom of the pit part 
of the jaw of an iirang iititn Hit 
chin am) condyle had been broken 
off to confuse identification, the 
teeth had been filed to simiilale the 
on human teeth, and M had 
heen artificially stained to match the 
cranium. Woodward, an expert tin 
l^ssil fish lint, untrained in human, 
anatomy, naively reconstructed the 
cranium and jaw to make the skull 
nf F.iHUuhwpm, the "dawn man", 


the missing link heiwrrn man and 
ape. In December. I') 1 2. Smith 
Woodward and Dawson a.inoiineed 
iheii discovery and read a paper on 
it to a crowded meeting nt the 
(ieo)ogical Society: although there 
was some criticism, the find was 
widely accepted as a genuine lossil 
of i he greatest mi pm lance to sci- 
ence. 

I he canine tooth was missing 
from the jaw; Woodward added to 
his reconstruction a model of the 
tiHith as lie ihougbl il should have 
appeared. In |*)l t. when the three 
companions resinned their search, 
leillianl found die missing canine in 
a heap ol spoil . it was the canine ol 
an oiaiig-ulan filed to the exact 
shape of Woodward's model, and 

coloured with hi own paint to match 
the hones. Woodward was over- 
joyed. ami the doubters were sil- 
enced. All the lime Daw son hail in 
his possession another fragment of 
tile same cranium and a filed molar 
tooth which. Wood w aid. said in 
l‘H7. he claimed to have found in a 
heap ol stones in a field some two 
miles away in l‘)|5 the remains of 
a " second *' Pilulown man. 

In l l J|4 'leilhard left I'ngland. 
ami in |4|«, Dawson died. Wood- 
ward went mi digging alone hut 
found nothing; he went on digging 
and searching fm fmuleen vents 
until witlnnil stnvess. In 

HLStl the Nature Conservancy, m the 
course of making the Pilulown site a 
national monument, moved many 
tons of the giavcl. but found noth- 
ing to add to i he human remains, 
tile flints, and hits uf animal fossils, 
sonic of which arc now known to 
have come from as lui away as 
Malta .i riil Tunisia, .md none of 
which came from the Pill down gr.i- 
' els. 

Cirtain aicliacologistv i:i Sussex 
thought some ol I Jaw son's earlier 
linds were " uiueliahle " he had 
been , seen furtively staining Mints 
and hones. Someone kaew I Jaw von 
was cheating when he pi etc tided he 
laid got the Inst fi\e fragments at 
Pilulown. Someone determined In 
expose his I rami, and to gel hint 
laughed out of court, hy inhodiielnji 
lire |aw, perhaps with his cminiv 
mice. Bui im. the j.tw was accepted 
«is genuine so the double crosier was 
foiled. Someone then went further 
mid salted the mine willi a palaeo- 
lithic crickot-hHl made Ironi ,t fossil 
elephant hone which Woodward 
mien rllicd not even from the gravel 
lint from the soil soil above it. 
When this, tnu, was taken seriously 
the hunker gave up ami accepted 
defeat. Who wus he 7 


Brass monkey business 


LUCY KAVALKR : 

Freezing Point 

4lfipp. Newton Abbot: David and 
Charles. £3.25.' 

It lakes a great deal uf skill to steer 
a path between the precision-made 
tedium of science textbooks lind the 
on inhibited enthusiasm' that So., of ten 
* til ins popular tiueojihlx' of science. 
Leah too. piueh 'cither wnyr and- the 
tide became* either too dull, {or ..the' 
j iTumy or insultingly simplistic for [he 
' fc\v. Lucy Knvaler manages to keep 
between courses very well: (he 
. ohaily, occasionally garr^oUv femlni- 
' nfty that pops up . unexpectedly 
, everywhere In..;. freetint! /W. 
especially wheirever anjroM youhg aft 
mentioned, establishes T quick ' and 
friendly relationship wltb-thcuovclly 
weker, while she mollifies • the » 
udemic with an impressive lisl> of 
.references.'. 


Ronald Millar a | UTm „ i 

‘7 Liynicn, stiggkts ; 
whose joke went s 
has -'“i hnlicrto btfn 

accused | | L - ilevntes the fl N ^ ! 
Us book in a history of J';' L 

logv. and the second iu a " 
l, “" "■ 'Iw WlUnwi I 

mars tits argument with «roJ h 
IcsMiesv t 'a del on t'ooaVr 
names “Calvin Coon", v r i' 
Termor lie tiunsfonih to “ SirL* 

I cmiei ", he u-rms the ctn^ 
the jaw tlw " lymphoid pro uv 
si met ure unknown to anitanti 

Ml Oil. 

I le icpriiduees the |‘J|j 
picture ol the Pilidimn ^ 
and says that one uniting ikcmitii 
hoaxer, hut he does not point 
that one who was cunctiori ta 
the first is not there, noriwi 
consider the several shadow* fa 
who lurk unseen in the hetpo 
among the wilds of Si kx\. I 
admits that, "try as I may I ^ 
not been able to come up t; 
concrete evidence '' of the pinki; 
lion of (lie person whom hi? 
peels, though his stispkioiw e 
well be correct in view of ih JJ 
and knowledge needed fwfat 
gcry. 

1 lie real interest »f th: P 1 M. 1 ; 
men, lioweser, is not whodJI 
f.isciiiatinu as that may be, but f- 
scienlisK' including unatomishc 
.inthropolugisis of the highest jicf 
nig. could he taken in by suA 
crude forgery. Admittedly « 
were puzzled, and others WS 
rejected it. Woodward hiwdfft 
cribed the cranium as Ijpo)* 
modern man in shape and fcpft 
and the jaw as indhttaU 
from that of un ape, thouiW 
not say it in so many wordDI 
didn't he add. " Well. Ihd »■ 
tliev are ! ", as Hrdlitta did . 1 
President of the Royal 
Surgeons, poor Sir Arthur 
I un icsl as the day, 
modelling, and remodelling IHW 
down skull, pondering and 
over it hut wilhmil suspeM' 
fraud Mr Millar asks: 
unkind to Mittuwl that siH I 
would have wasted l"« r 
anyway ? " 

The eye of even « «V ^ 
sees wlial he wishes it to 
blind to the bi ighfcsl ujuj 
arc nn welcome. Aw 
today less vulnerable l« 
subtle crooks? I Jo" ' 
modern science that 
eternal truth will one day ^ 
to be yet another wnfjg 
Piliiiown’s warning n • 


; L tHRKNCKST»NK ; 

t y^CuMirsul'tlic Kiigtish lie v olution 
, Mop Rontledgtf and Kegati Paul. 

SSierMtL in W_ 

jj R rwitf Stone says in bis preface : 
y— VJ v< this book is un attempt to 
pAeamriidi for u dcliiaeiicv m my pre- 
Sl, writings which ertlles am! fnends 
hvf ricqiieiHiy pointed out. By 
xm'm » narrowly on the mmtihI 
Ekk of the hi si orient process, they 
dial t have unduly neglected the 
iciflui (K'liiicul. administrative imd 
[Niiubonul clenicnlN of the story and 
All I haw Riven tile impression that I 
Knight "«>' d'd not 'Wnltcr, 
tThe times of the English Revulu- 
in, particularly in the third und 
xigfil essay from which the title 
ernes. Professor Stone shows trill m- 
kiiitly that he is an all-round hislo- 
tn. About the peerage and gentry 
l has bad his say : here lie looks ul 
ocicty ns a whole. This essay is 
pch the best short introduction to 
k Mibjcct which exists. The sweep- 
Iggenerali/utions arc bused on great 
aming ami deep reflection. True 
ilia aim. Professor Slone is cspeci- 
b guod on (he soeitil role uf the 
fcrgy. He has smite trenchant rc- 
QlU the rule of ! and, who 
ny justly be regarded us the most im- 
Kiint single contributor to the cause 
I.Puiilanbm in the early seventeenth 
vtuiy.t classic cxumnlc uf the way In 
tceh so ohen in history concrete 
nulls do not merely full short of the 
fydivts or political action blit are 
tally (heir diametricul opposites, 
md. Professor Slone suggests. 
wMy with a sluule of exaggera- 
w, lod touch with the realities of 
it locitty and lived in a dream 
fiwdd where “his impotence was 
tiwnijKiundcd by his ignorance ”. 

Hi Professor Stone stresses the cm- 
0 importance of the land transfers 
■ jMJ-51. Hy giving avmy oc 
Wg numaslic property, the 
fwhnloit (lie means fur keeping up 


a standing army on the Continental 
niodel : at the same time, by divest- 
ing itself of the monasteries' ecele 
Hiasticul patronage, it relinquished 
the possibility of controlling the 
national church. Die Reform at ion 
ushered in “ eighty years of unpre- 
cedented social mobility among the 
landed classes "-—und not only 
among them. There occurred “ a 
massive shift of relivtivc wealth away 
from C'hurdi und Crown, and away 
front boVh the very rich and the very 
poor towards the upper middle and 
middle classc.s ", caused not only b> 
land sales but also hy monopolies 
and by “the entrepreneurial activi- 
ties of the new rich and the growing 
demand for professional .services of 
an increasingly sophisticated 
society 

Professor Stone rejects ihe con- 
cept of “ bourgeois revolution ", but 
describes something uncommonly 
like what Marxists understand by 
that phrase : one may point 

to his frequent comparisons with the 
French and Russian Revolutions, his 
emphasis on the importance uf Lon- 
don and on the economic crisis of the 
1630s, und indeed his useful distinc- 
tion between the long-term precondi- 
tions uf revolution, the medium-term 
prccipilanls, and the short-term trig- 
gers. Tic suggests an explanation of 
the differences between the English 
and other elassic European revolu- 
tions when lie speaks of the cloth 
trade as “ a powerful unifying force 
in society ", linking the interests of 
some gentlemen with those of spin- 
ners, weavers, clothiers and export 
merchants. 

Professor Slone conies from the 
in-between postwar generation 
which never read Marx seriously : 
Ills quotations from Marx and Lenin 
arc taken at second-hand or from 
anthologies. This no doubt accounts 
for the exaggerated deference shown 
in the first essay ("Theories of 
Revolution "» lu franc Hrintnii, 
whose good ideas derive from Marx, 


and lor Prnlcvior Slone's failure to 
appreciate hint- closely R. H. Taw- 
ney'.s study of religion is related to 
bis social analysis. Professor Slone 
sees " Puritanism " os one explana- 
tion. “a bourgeois- feu Ja I dicin' 
toiny ” as another, t or the latter, he 
argues, there is “ not a shred of 
evidence Yet he asserts that 
though the gcnliy' ol tin: home comi- 
ties were belter oil economically Hum 
those of the north and west, they were 
more biller since they knew ivluil they 
were missing, lienee the loyalty to 
film eh and King ol the poor back- 
woodsmen ol llu* west ami north in the 
civil war. and the rallying to the 
Independent cause of ri section nf the 
small gentry of the home counties. 

How much evidence has Professor 


Stone lor the assumption* a hunt 
political motivation concealed in the 
word “hence"? 

A! one other point this admirable 
essay might be improved. Professor 
Slone rulers to “the fuel ilml Ihe 
Parliamentarians were on die aver- 
age older than the Royalists by 
about ten years No xtieii fact has 
been established. I). Hr tint on and l>. 
H. .Pennington, and G. L'. Aylmer, 
analysing the altitudes of members 
ol the Long Parliament und of civil 
servants respectively, concluded that 
in these soi ittl grotiiis there wax an 
age differential, illut Mi’s and civil 
servants aspired to political power. 
In the 1630s. when no Parliament 


mel. ambitious young gentlemen had 
to hitch their wagons to the King’i 
slur. Professor Stone is needlessly 
puzzled by "the unexpected con- 
servatism of Hie young ", since there 
is no evidence to justify extending 
the conclusion from Utis small sector 
to the population at large. 

Bui these arc trivial- complaints. 
All in all. the third essay in tills 
book contain* much the best all- 
round analysis of the causes of the 
English Revolution that wc have. It 
synthesizes ami makes sense nf the 
research ol a whole generation of 
scholars. It is packed not only with 
judicious and well-founded general- 
izations but also willi stimulating 
ideas, expressed with verve and wit. 


Thinkers and thoughts 


F.ltK' LUND, MOCENS PiHL, 
JOHANNES Si, OK: 

A History of European Ideas 
Edited by Ragnhild Hatton. 

Translated by W. Glyn Jones. 

326pp. C. Hurst. Paperback, JL2.75. 

To write the history of European 
thought over the past 2,500 years in 
about 150.000 words is certainly a 
heroic enterprise. It is ditlicull to 
judge whether the task -is more daunt- 
ing became of the vast reading it de- 
mands or the effort of compression 
and organization il entails. The 
authors were not daunted and pro- 
duced their History of European 
Ideas in Danish in 1%2. now trans- 
lated into English from u revised edi- 
tion. A classicist, a scientist und a 
theologian, they have Lightened their 
load of reading hy division of labour. 
They write clearly and their judg- 
ments are balanced and humane. 
They have a remarkable girt for pre- 
senting ideas in a few words with a 
minimum of distortion. If the history 


of ideas were no more than the sum- 
mary of the ideas of past thinkers, lit 
would be difficult to better this book. 

The chapters oil Israel and on the 
Greco Roman world, where the in- 
terests of all three authors overlap, 
arc particularly guud. whether the 
subject is Aristotelian dynamics. Hel- 
lenistic divine kingship, or the simi- 
larities between stoicism and Christi- 
anity. The reader is mure likely to 
be disappointed by the later chap- 
ters, “Man liberates himself" (six- 
teenth to eighteenth centuries) and 
“Secularisation " (eighteenth century 
to the present). There are still good 
things to be found, like the presenta- 
tion of Luther's theology of justifica- 
tion and uf Kant's critique of Hume. 
But in tVtcxc later chapters, the book 
becomes much more patch) and the 
writing often ceases to communicate 
intellectual excitement. 

The authors discuss (lie ideas of 
some 200 creative individuals, finding 
.space for Niels Hcmniingsen. Ole 
Romcr, Ludvig Holbcrg and Wilhelm 
lohanuscn. But they leave out Valla, 
Leonardo, Erasmus, Vasari, Loyola, 


Bod in. Hoilenu, Vico, Diderot, Durk- 
iicini. Weber, Keynes. As lliix list 
suggests, the book is weak on Medi- 
terranean and Catholic Europe, 
ignores aesthetics altogether and 
shows little interest in the social 
sciences. Perhaps the an 1 hors should 
have added one more individual to 
their team. The reader would be well 
advised lo use this book in conjunc- 
tion with one of its few rivals in (he 
field, Friedrich Fleer's The Intellec- 
tual History ol Europe, which is 
better on ihe medieval and curly 
modern periods but leaves out anti- 
quity and is weaker art science. 

The introductory chapter throws 
out some interest rug ideas about ten- 
sions in European thought, but these 
suggestions arc all too rarely pursued 
ill the text. This is not a book for 
anyone interested in the interpreta- 
tion rather than Ihe summitry of ideas, 
There is still a need, and a very great 
need il is, for a history of ideas " with- 
out names ", which focuses not on 
‘ individuals but on problems, con- 
cepts, tradition*, paradigms, move- 
ments and styles of thought. 




;■ T he book s subtitle, JsJ^GoW :ui k 

. oU/fc and ’deiitH ^ iui'd cold 

death are subjects wjjth tftwdbBi- 

;•}£*. f « r . lWi foter&t iniaftl wide' for, 

, " e: ^ ai ^ 
.. ^ f reetfns Point dura* but to be a 
strange assojtnjeni; of wpfct lqq SC ]y 
i' bui irtfrjgulngly IjukCd 

• '■VfcV'.*.; V.G . L • ;; ■■■ 


‘common denominalnr cold. Miss 
Kavalcr traces the ev«ilutinn of cold 

■ front an uncharitubjo and biller 
enemy ;(n a pliable and useful, if 
poorly understood, friend. A human 
being functions well only when his 
body tempera l lire is between 07 and 
1 1*2 degrees Fahrenheit. Let this 
'internal temperature fall below 7ft fbr 
; any length of ((mo und.lie will die. 

■; So, _ many humans indigenous to cold 
'regions, have adapted to increase their 

resistance lb cold. The natives of the 
. inhospitable islands of 'I ierra del 
Fucgo keep warm during cold nights 
by increasing their metabolic rate, for 
example. Even ihe Australian 
aborigine has adapted in sleeping 
naked in the open hy growing an 
insulating layqr of fat. Man the city 
dweller has. lost most .of these 
defences,' lj-hich ariywdy pall into in- . 
, .significance jvheh conipared rp the 
aduptabiiity *of sbrriy irixiicts. which 
, may be frozen Iri almost absolute 
i zerp witlinm Jailing harm. 

;. ;u -Voor as mail's rcHitancc may be. 

, ;fL.H generally adei|uaic to. make cold 
:» >qrgLTy possihle. When the huqinn 
1 J.bqd) is chilled by ahmlt 20 degrees 

■ t^luw; rtOrihal all the organs slow 
■.■’{•bj wii. - in' particular, the blood flow 

.js reduced m a fraction nf nopmil- 
; :Wi|liriui .this , effect , of cold, tji^ heart 
• industj-y wriiild never jbuve 

: V'V.\y:;v.;.;.;;j;.' '■ • '• ■ . 

• • • ' I- 
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areas of the body W 
disease by destroying » ^ 
ber of specific cells. ■ j 
This is this palh 'haT * ^ 4 
lcslds m along, 
there lor u htl | ^. r0 7jng 
glimpse of a lr £Sutulj & 
work. The auihoy- ‘Sf** 
on . the right side of *^-1 
commit nten i w,l ^ n , iroV cisi») 5J 
enthusiasm fur . m |(wriiy 
By presenting both d 

l(l nd the opppjms ^^ 
scientific edabhdimonr ^ 
mouths of 

cnls. she whips ‘JfEjcip ut Jj 

of science, 

quartwy. 

which is which. " Cl iotm^y 
An*rton a* f e Wfi, 
frttiinp— *1* .J* 1 .3 fair. Tj 
both penetwt'n&' jy^yJ 

the bodk them 
a, MM. Kavalcr 
of jccireani. j ^ 
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King George III 
John Brooke 

‘Indispensable . . . likely to become 
the standard biography. I have 
read it with the greatest pleasure . . . 
most illuminating about the King's 
personality and character.’— A. L. 
Kowse, Sunday Telegraph. Foreword 
by HR.fi The Prince of Wales. 
Illustrated. £3.95 

Victoria’s heir 
George Dangerficld 

The education ofa prince, by the 
author of The strange death of Liberal 
England. Frontispiece. £3 

Bernard Shaw 
St John Ervine 

His life, work and Friends. ‘You 
will know Shaw better watte and 
all, after reading Sr John Krvine’s 
damned thick square book about 
Mm/— P. A. Young r Financial - 
Tims. Illustrated. ^,4.50 


The hbtrie fronts 

Jolm Williams 

Britain, France, Gertqany 

Ulostratedi ^3 ' 


Gercqany, 1914 - 18 . 


Robespierre 
John Laurence Carr 

A new biography by the Senior 
Lecturer in French, Glasgow 
University, who portrays 
Robespierre as a man created by 
the force of circumstance. 
Illustrated. £3,50 (13 Nov) 

The three empresses 
Philip Longworth J ' 

Catherine I, Anne and Elizabeth of 
Russia. A fascinating study of the 
corruption of power, by the author 
of The Cossacks. Illustrated. £3.50 
(30 Oct) 

The Greek phoenix 
Joseph Bifcddock 

A graphic account of Greece in the 
400 years between the Fall of 
Constantinople and the naval 
victory 8t Navarino. Illustrated. 
£3.50 (20 Nov) 

Marie Antoinette 

John Hearsay V 

*Me Hearsey tells it straight, and 
tell* it very effectively indeed . . . 
the old tale grips like meshed cogs/ 
—The Ofamefi Illustrated. £3 


The unknown Orwell 
Peter Stansky & 

William Abrahams 

A revelation of the first virtually 
Unknown 30 years of Eric Blair, 
before he changed his name and 
became a great English writer. . 
Illustrated. £3 {U> Oct). 

A backward glance 
Edith Wharton 

Her autobiography, published in 
England for the first time. 
Illustrated. £3.50 (9 Oct). 

A memory Sc other 

stories 

MaryLavin 

A new collection by *bnc of the 
finest jiving short story writers’, . 
V. S. Pritchett, p .90 (23 Oct) . \ 

The origins of 
modern Europe . 

R. Allen Brown 

. The period covered is r^f5Q to 1300, 
The author is Reader in Medieval 
History in the University of 
London at King*fl CoUegt, ; 

. Hardback £3, paperback ^1.50 
(20h}oV) , . 


Marconi 
W, P. Jolly 

A biography of the Nobel 
prizewinner whose discovery has 
totally transformed the lives of tho 
majority of the human race, 
Illustrated. £3.95 (30 Oct) 

Ascension 
Duff Hat t-Davis 

‘All praise to an autl\or who can 
make an engrossing book out ofa 
South Atlantic island mostly - 
volcanic clinker / — Paljy Telegraph. 
Illustrated, £3,25 

The; hero’s children , 
Paul N^uberg 
: The post-war generation ia Eastern 

■ Europe, A Hungarian looks at the 

■ influence* ;of a quarter of a century 
of Commiinlst rule. Hardback £$ t 
paperi>ack^2(t3Nov) 

.■■■,! « ’ 1 ■ . ' • . 

Jotirpey through 
Europe / 

John Hliflaby 

'A splendid bdok by a splendid 
rtan’ BcwardLevin, Observer . ' 
Illustrated. £i 
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Jvtzt komph'U liefer bur ! 

Die (iesehiehte 
der Lage 
der Arbeiter 
miter dem 
Kapitalisinus 

Von Prof. Dr. 

JURGEN KUCZYNSKI 

/v#7 / 

/)§i' ficst hit hfi tier Luge thy 
Arbeiter hi Deu/.u hUiutl von 
1789 his -nr lirxriniwt 1 2 F 
Ramie] 

Tail II 

Die (jc.\rf tic lilt' tier Lage tier 
Arbeiter in Kngluml, in dm 
Yemmtfien Stouten von 
A men A n mu/ in Lninkrcich ( Id 
/huii it) 

Trim/ 

Aiistinunrnfnsximf! (3 Blind f) 

Die Blind e sliid im Format 1H 
x 25 cm crschienen, in G.inz 
leinen gchpmlcn und mil 
Schntzunisehlag versohen. Preis 
jeucils nach Unifang. Besiell- 
Nr. 5.1ft2/!-3K 

Von hcMvmlcrer Hed cutting isl 
dieses Werfc aJs erMe gOM’hlos- 
kchc natMcUung tier liesclt- 
iclile der Luge der Arbeiter 
tier wiohtigsten kn pita list ischen 
Ulndcr. Sic . enthUH einc 
cin/iganigc Summit mg und 
Bcrccl lining . von Ski list ike n 
der I .iihiic, Arbeilszcil Arbeils- 
j a totalling, Unllllto iisvv. und 
: imicr.sucht die Entwjc kiting 
ihcoretiseh, so daw* cm gclinpl. 
nque Cesei/massigkeiien uiifzu- 
ileckcn, I>er Vcrfasscr, der 
seil ilbcr 40 Jahren im dicsen 
Probtentcn arbeiiot und dessert 
Sc h rifle n zur Lage der Arbeiter ! 
und allgemcin zur Wirtschaft- | 
scnlwtoklung in 16 ’Spraehen • 
UJid 20 Liinderu er.sctoienen 
Sind, hat hicr seine Cesamlar- 
bcil z.u einem grossed 
nbschlica’senden Werk zusum- 
meitgela&L. ’• 

1 i . ! •. • I " \ 

• . ■ > . Es isl zu hdl fen. dsu»9 
diciic seht niftzliche . Arbeit 
^uc/.ynskis gleioh . seinen : 
. anderen Arbeiton die Aufrtierk* 
samkeii dcs Fonchem uud 
Lchrera an/ sich zieht, um die 
Gesdiichte. der . deubschci) 

: Arbeitefk]^e > ~-aih . ; peuen L , 
■..Male rral|dn' ; !,. 

Isdniler^' -iter |un^n G^fcratidn' ' 
in qei jjwfec ■ ^twii eb f ingtii ■: jpii/- 
JkODheii.;*" ;Ui*. • •?'< V . ’ i' ’• • 

i; ; . <ZeJrschrifi f (if 

. GeschiditBwisfiensChafO 

■ 1 • • V ’* ■> 

i ( -Nukeri A jit A linfti trhalteii Ste'aiif 
* n'ifiiscA , WriVfrft/ndffcft,. tain, • , ■ - 


Plugger’s round 


COKDON WBI.IJAMN: 

Walk Dun’i Walk 

2Mpp. 1-ltwMcr and SumgliUm. XHO. 

T lie re’s a mural in Walk lion'i H'iiM 
for nil writers who Ml niglii afiei 

night hashing tun oiv.it ivo ju<isc «m 
their aged Oarlocks, and dreaming »l 
success despite i lit- sleady flow of re- 
jccli on-slips : the moral is that if the 
garret doesn’t get yon. the phigoln 
circuit will. I he wiij Gordon 
Williams lulls ii. there seems only the 
smallest chalice that bright-eyed, 
bushy-tailed writcis embarking on 
l heir tirsi Aniericaii lour will come 
ibroiigli wilh I heir lalellis aiul livers 
intact. Dylan Thomas was a well- 
known victim, anil gets a mention or 
I two from Mr Williams, though since 
1 his day. it secim. the American PR 
1 machine lias become larger, glossier 
and more lei ha I. 

Graham Cameron, a little-known 
Scots writer who has been living in a 
crabby London flat along with his 
wife and small children, is invited by 


his Aniericvm publisher to make a 
prmiintion tour for his latest honk. 
Since his childhood. < amernn has pic- 
tured America as a land of slat's and 
money ; he's seen every movie that 
matters ami most •>( those dial don't : 
his heroes are Ciene Autry. Klronda 
f-'lemiMg. I.eadhellv. -iml nil die 
others ; hut now it’s bis turn l« hit the 
high spots: " Tlie stealing of shirts 
iK'longing to ciilliiic-nind hosts would 
become a lovable foible. Inlm Mill- 
cnlni Hrinnin would ask him out for 
a hoo/e-up.” The truth of the mat- 
ter is. of course, that no one in the 
United Slates seems to know a thing 
about Khomla Heniing. and no one 
is um eager to learn. W'liai tliev are 
eager to do is to make as much money 
as they can in I lie shortest I nnc pos- 
sible. and within hours of his arrival 
Cameron has embarked on his round- 
trip of slates and plug-shows, and is 
fast discovering that he has a large if 
previously submerged talent for wow- 
ing American audiences, principally 
wilh willy bilge about swinging 
London. He also discovers a talent 
for drinking, and if. when he tirsi 


arrives in Ameiica. lie’s wondering 
about I). Ihomas’s "direct instill to 
ilic brain**, by the time the lom is 
over lie's within a bottle m two of 
having, made it. All this, .dong vviilt 
the fact i liai his lustful dreams of will- 
ing starlets have turned to ,i doll aelie 
in the crotch, leads Cameion from 
slurry -eyed expectation to hleaiy- 1 
eyed desperation, and lie roll cuts in 
ilic stabilizing influence of his wife 
and kids gist in lime. 

Mr Williams gets Cameron 
through Ins ordeal with .i minimum 
of portentousness ami a maximum ot 
witty invective: good laches, and a 
great lelief lot the reader. America, 
in ;ill its violeni plasticity, is no less 
otlcnsive lot being made funnv. and 
t ai ncron's self-defensive puns ami 
gags • supported by a winning line 
in self-mockery which begins with 
the references to Dylan Thomas anil 
Hrinnin and is enhanced by the way 
the narrative lapses wryly into the 
third person - provides a wealth of 
quotable aphorisms, even if they do 
conic a little too haul and last to be 
completely plausible. 


Tax-free treasures 


L. V. 1IARTLKY : 

The Collections 

1 ,14pp. Ilamish Hamilton. £1.75. 

The horn novelist is instantly recog- 
nizable hy the resonance or nicmor- 
nhicncNs of his opening sentences. 
The t rench arc best at this: •*' Long- 
temps jo me sii is concha dc honne 
lieu re *'. " AiijoiiriTItui munmn cM 
i none ”, and so oil. Among the liiig- 
lisli novclisis lane A listen semes high 
with ilic opening of htnnui and l ord 
vvilii “ This is the suddest story I have' 
ever heard ” Of contemporary novel- 
ists, Cintham Circcne got off to a good 
slaii in l-.nrltuui Mtnic A/e wilh “ She 
might have been waiting for her 
lover '*. and I.. I*. Manley in 7 /re <>'«»■ 
Ih'iwem with " J lie past is another 
cornu i v : iliey do things differently 
there ". In liis latest novel he's at it 
again: " Someone has said that your 
life changes when nobody living lias 
the right to scold you.” Asked to 
! identity the author, most readers 


would have little difficulty in picking 
the general target area : later Auden 
is a possibility. In any case, it would 
certainly he some iiuintesscutially 
L'nglish middle-class figure. The 
speaker is clearly a bachelor, in spirit 
if nor in fact, with a sort of cosy 
" good breeding ", a certain nostalgia 
lor the nursery, and m sexual matters 
tone would guess) a fastidious and 
eccentric altitude wilh just the faint- 
est suggestion of an interest in what 
the (bulge magazines coyly call 
" discipline ". Scolding indeed ! At 
In*. :«j!C. 

U s a good opening sentence, how- 
ever. because it’s kind of catchy, and 
because it introduces us straight away 
to the Peter Pan social world iit 
which nut only Hus. hut all Mr Mart- 
ley’s xxotk. lives and inmes and has 
Us being. It’s really lUo present, not 
the past, which is Ids ** other coini- 
tiy "• The past, albeit an iilealized 
oik*, is his homeland. In spite id one 
or two half-hearted applications, lltc 
present has never granted linn a resi- 
dence permit, only a transit visa. tWc 
do things differently here.) It’s ;i. 
'good opening sentence m another 


Against the wind 


KKITIl 11ANHS : 

Falk 

285pp. ' ChVidl £2 40. 

; hulk. Vx. one of those apocalyptic 


way loo. of course, lor it can't really 
he supposed that the author isn't going 
in for a little harmless self parody, 
rather as one might allow oneself a 
second cream bun or get into Hod 
for/ are saying one’s prayers. The 
whole book is stiietly longue-m- 
clicck. 

Henry lames. who deserves 
a better tale, is the idol ol the 
nursery school nl l:ngh>h novelists, 
and the Jamesian shadow hovers 
over Mr Hartley's slow in such a 
xvay as in Miugesi i h;i t literal v history, 
loo, icpcats itself, first as ir.igcdx. 

, l I icii a* furce; for xvliat is power till 
and compelling m Tlw Spoils of 
I’nyiUnii. to which we aiv \pi\ilically 
referred, is bland and incon\ei|iieniiiil 
in Tlw ( 'nil ff lions. T he sioiv ol ,i 
misanthropic old bachelor hiding, 
away Ins ohjeis d art from the prxmg 
eyes of Ilic Inland Revenue < onmns- 
situicrs, only to have them puked «>ll 
one at a time by a kleptomaniac niece 
who subsequently elopes with the 
plchiun detective lured to protect 
them, will he compulsive reading 
only for llu; most devoted Harikwilev 


affair, seeming, .it limes, like a post- 
Armageddon Mate with people prac- 
tising all manner of savagery, and at 
other times manifesting the altogether 
comfier strictures of wartime eco- 
nomy measures. .Stricken by lust, 
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ro«c. w». one m uumc. a.puutuypuc ", * , T •««, 

novels Which come hrdeit with portent gum and a dizzying sense or purpose, 
and oVenstiadoxved by jqwenng moral Falk is none the less able to summon 
: issues. Two essential ingredients for : ! * degree of efficiency and soon lias 
that. formula are a hero larger than ■ , * 1C c '’ , ' ri,r 5' ru nning more or less 
Hfe and a prose style larger than the sni0 °fhly. Plans are afoot, though, 
page, and Folk possesses both. The lo us Mrp ndk and reinstate the 
eponymous hero is depicted as a 

Titqnic figure, racked by con flic ling « % * 

emotions and burdened by a destiny 17000111 rr- 1 r> O 
: :wWfh|. affeqts mil hops Of, lives;, the ; Jt; L/lld 
:■ -narr^i^ t$ wked todrr-rooatly by - . f'' 

>" the ' thtludcr :«)f inanly ' thetorW— ; LEEfiffORV i ( 1 *.t 

though whether it> likely, to affect ^ ATmnlum Pfacc . " 
m^ny lives quite another matter. lt ... . . ' . 

. in not,! of oourae, the- iinpoftahce ot ■■ Michael Joseph. £2.25. 

-the; issues, and iriaplicAtiops in the ;• " — r : '~ m r ‘ — • 

; bo$k I bat make it seem pretentidug ; The , hero .of Lee Story’s novel goes 
bu ftbe iwt|.« ot |h,t importance has try the same n.nw rwiiis.jmibor, and 
spurred Kef lb. Hanks, tp provide his- bo.* r« 

1 Pf iwiwL ch^cldr 'with wfJH^qmr k IrK? 

Mdssi.Pffle fruits aadi. tip. tell hia stbry:, hem f £ 

wearyliiK ^writer iniHampstcid. 

fhV.h-£ libt ri,1bS! M ^^on«S?S:i . 

Sliihn und Drain! lends a rie^isteni - izL r ^ “ cK V cvo £ * 


gMvemment in exile, anil when llit- 
in vision conics lhc mayhem si.irls 
all over again, during which I -silk i& 
revealed to be u mini sent hy God, 
and Jesus Christ puts in a guest 
appearance. The point would stem 
to be that evil may well triumph over 
good, hut men of God triumph over 
themselves. The novel, unfortunately, 
does not manage to triumph over lts- 
irrepressihle desire fo nppair 
triumphal. 


tone nitd »n angle bn things. ” Our 
Tony wits a civil servunf .just like his 
Mummy, but unr Joyce did hair. This 
was just a passing phase, you undcr- 
KtUnd, because much later our foyce 
was a civil servant, loo. V«u sbe, it 
all works out in fhq chd, djievnT 
it?" Cracks Tike these from A Trr- 
mUius Place could as well have issped 

•fr um V rjrtf/ T ...Sara, -.aj! 


jaundiced pen. But l^c Story’s ideas 
dre aff his owh ; he conveys the ludi- 
crous intensity of an stdnkuxnt affair^ 
with Ibye and pity us well us a very 
funny laccur^cy. lie, manages, to see 
Dorothy's North Country parents for 
; what is worthy In $h*pv avy.cH us 
fulfilling ihei/ ntusidphall Loles as th B 
’Shot-gun in-kiws of that wild boy, 
• mmsfllfi • • 1 

! Apart iyom his ictitetit?g habit ot 
basting nlpiost every sentence as a 
nety'pahj graph; one or. hvo stir- 

prising bu tiffs pf Whut Hcro Lei Story 
■:W0uW ceiUiply caU plaiiiic anting, 
'.noyewiff Lee Story has qtado a very 

•goodeiart.!,*;;;,’/-. v, \ ... : 

. jr-. .*!j; : -ji, 


l-iiilwig Feiterbtki | 

I m- 1872 I 

1 .mlwig Feuerbach 
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ieath in Austria 




gpiAS BERNHARD ! 
tr Itallcner 

Jpp Mate- Rcsidcnz. I48sch. 
(find lo Slllfs 
tpp. DM5.80. 

A« 

Qpp. DM 3. 
fok/url : Suhrkamp. 

e publication of the script of Ferry 
ridix’s film Der liulicm r is pre- 
oibly a further advance in the 
mnition now accorded Thomas 
id. However, he is a loser 
i the change of medium : its tin- 
m character is symbolized by the 
quasi between the spare, neat for- 
|of the paperback scries in which 
lit of his fiction has been pub- 
cd, and the lavish volume Resi- 
b Verlag have produced for the 
ipt and stills from Der huUener 
jrthsr with the very illuminating 
1 of Raddox's him profile of the 
kr, Orel Taftc). If makes an 
|U 1 , indeed fashionable, present : 
rit contains little of the kind of 
jdng that has given Bernhard his 
itilion os a reviver of the art of 
man Action. 

ta theme of Dvr hullviivi is, 
tt again, death in Austria ; and 
i film shows the preparations for 
ifiiMnil of the owner of a castle 
to country, the Italian of the title 
ij one of the mourners tem- 
fVdy lodged in it. The script is 
lewrily concerned with descrip- 
t of the purely visual and tuid- 
I; the author has no chance to let 
t characters speak in their own 
pge. The result is a wearisome 
fstiw presentation of the trap- 
lp of aristocratic dculh, in which 
t wdior’s own insights into the 
ton of life and death arc hardly 
lapsed. 

! * opposite is truo of the two 
volumes in Bernhard's uccus- 
■ manner, although the humor- 
™t » well to the fore in 
*■ Midland In Stills is a dc light - 
of short stories, the titfo 
»«wlbing the ngoni/.ing visit 
* fiJlbusiustic HngTrslunan, who 


believes he has discovered a commu- 
nity of true philosophers, to a 
household of embarrassed Tyrolean 
drop-nuts in their mountain fastness. 
The other stories, ** Der Wetler- 
ficek ” und " Am Ort’.er ”, have 
charuelerislieally tragic scenarios: 
the first being the tale of one of 
Bernhard’s paranoid old men, driven 
to suicide by the behaviour of his 
children ; the second concerned with 
the intense, obsessive relationship of 
two brothers, one of whom becomes 
finally deranged after carrying out 
tin exhausting trek through the 
mountains in the footsteps of their 
deceased father. 'There is. as ever, a 
masterly presentation of the inner 
world of the educated class of 
provincial Austria : old men losing 
themselves in their interminable fan- 
tasies of an intellectually ordered 
world, young men desperately trying 
to relate these to themselves and 
reality, everyone taking life too ser- 
iously. 

Cflivn is a novella in the tradition 
of A nuns, (June nach, and Wat ten. 
its structure erected, in accordance 
with classical novella form, 'about 
the liner I nl rie Beyeheiiheit of Kar- 
rer’s mental breakdown in Rosten- 
schuchcr's trouser shop. The first 
twenty pages of the story must be 
reckoned lo he among the finest 
work published by Bernhard, in 
which, perhaps drawing on the 
French school, he has given a new 
cutting edge to his style by introduc- 
ing nil clement of austere logic- 
chopping. Thereafter, ii certain 
unevenness is evident ; there is a 
rather misplaced, loo directly moti- 
vated discourse on the mediocrity ot 
the Austrian stale ; and then the 
comic aspect of Karrer’s bchavioai 
in the trouser shop gradually under- 
mines the book's tragedy. It is 
also possible lliat the Viennese set- 
ting is not altogether amenable lo 
the author's purposes. It may be that 
Bernhard is here reaching out for ii 
severer, more conccutiuled way nl 
expressing himself, in which his 
customary discursive convolutions 
Hrc lo play a less important part 
than hitherto. It could well be time 
for u change of this sort. 
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continue without it he does not say, 
but capitallsls and communists arc 
berated equally for forcing it upon 
their peoples. Yet ho Is unable lo 
use his mx'n leisure: si few days 
wangled on full pay for an injury 
that never was are enough to make 
him thrash ubout with boredom. The 
peeled, effective prose, all terse, 
slangy .sentences, ruptures thc tone of 
a man filled with rage against thc 
system, spitting bile and hatred. Bui 
it Is mindless rage, bile and hatred, 
with nothing to put in its stead: no 
alternative to suggest lo destruction, 
no future but some kind of psycho- 
tlcally-powercd selfishness, thc rule 
of each man for himself. 

That such a man could put forward 
views, could describe ways of life and 
systems of economic and social 
change so succinctly and ut times so 
engrossingly, seems unlikely. But a 
credible presence does come across, 
the sense of an explosive personality 
enclosed within the limitations im- 
posed by ignorance, inexperience and 
bitterness. It is as a novel of charac- 
ter, through the compelling presence 
of its narrator, that VogUamo tittla 
scores, much more than for its propa- 
ganda value (which is small, indeed 
counterproductive, for one sheers 
away from so much biliousness) or 
for its air of documentary conviction. 
The documentary side of it seems 
casually treated, in fact. Were Fiat 
car workers so badly paid three years 
ago. for instance, that they had lo live 
five to a room, or sleep rough In sta- 
tion buildings, or was it nil part of 
a social system unable to cope with 
new ways of industrial life ? This 
energetic, talented book, every line 
of which tingles with heat and feel- 
ing, fails to distinguish between 
everyday fact and dramatic truth, so 
that one doubts many of, Its premises, 
and comes to treat it .as something of 
an exercise. In industrial day-dreaip- 
ing. i 
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General Books 



Frederick Forsyth 

THE ODESSA FILE 

The triumphantly 
successful second novel by 
the author of the 1971 world 
bestseller The Day Of The 
Jackal 
£ 2.00 

Dennis Wheatley 

THE STRANGE 
STORY OF 
LINDA LEE 

liinda Lee, a contemporary 
Moll Flanders, is the first 
heroine from tlie ‘Prince of 
Storytellers’. 

£2-25 

Alexander Kent 

SLOOP OF WAR 

“Mr Kent is Forester’s 
direct heir, and is showing 
himself an equal in tho ' 
genre” 

Jeremy Brooks /Sundriy Times 
£1*95 



Evelyn Anthony 

THE POELLENBERG 
INHERITANCE 

One of the most exciting 
and well constructed 
thrillers of the year 

£2.26 

Gordon Honey combe 

DRAGON UNDER 
THE HILL . 

A brooding and - : 
atmospheric nbvel which 
moves to a terrifying 
climax. From the author of 
Neither The Sea Nor The 
Sand 

£2-5° . • . 

Robert Neill 

GOLDEN DAYS 

£2*35 ; , 

Gwyn Thomas 

'THE SKY OP OUR 
LIVES 

£2*2j3. 

Erich Maria Remarque 

SHADOWS IN 
PARADISE 

£2-25 1 
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Anita Leslie 

EDWARD IANS 
IN LOVE 

An absorbing social history 
of Edwardian 
permissiveness from 
Blenheim to Biarritz 
“. . . absolutely riveting 
reading” 

Antonia Fraser /Evening 

Standard 

£3- 50/illustrated 


1 A J. Romanov 1 

Translated by 
Gerald Brooke 

NIGHTS ARE 
LONGEST THERE 
SMERSH From The Inside 

The sensational 
autobiography of a former 
SMERSH colonel, Nights 
Are Longest There is the 
first genuine inside account 
post-war Soviet 
intelligence 
£3.00 


Edited by Peter Porter 

NEW POEMS 
1971/72 

A P.E.N. Anthology Of 
Contemporary Poetry 
£ 2*00 

Alisdalr Aird 

THE AUTOMOTIVE 
NIGHTMARE 

£3*60/illustrated 



Spike Hughes 

THE ART 
OF COARSE 
ENTERTAINING 

£1 *50/illustrated 

Edited by 
William Davis « 

PICK OF PUI4CH 

£2*26/illustrated 

Edited by John Hadfield 

THE SATURDAY / 
BOOK No, 32 

' £4*00/illuStr'ated 1 

(toHufchinsorft 


Gabriel Fielding 

NEW QUEENS 
FOR OLD 

A Novella And Nina 

Stories 

£ 2*00 

James Plunkett 

THE GEMS SHE 
WORE 

£2-80/illustrated 

Still to come in 1972 


Richard Hough 

CAPTAIN BLIGH 
AND 

MR CHRISTIAN I 
The Men And The Mutiny 
2 Octobei7£4*00/illuat rated j 






icc^^r Cruise O’Brien 

STATES OF 
IRELAND 

9 October/£3*25 

Raymond Dawson 

IMPERIAL CHINA 

9 October /£B*00/illustrated • 

Arthur Koestler 

THE CALL GIRLS 

16 October/£2*25 

Arthur Calder-IVtarehaU 

LEWD, . .. 

BLASPHEMOUS 
AND OBSCENE 

16 October/£3*75 





Marika 

Hahbuiy-Tenison 

FOR BETTER, 1 
FOR WORSE 
To The Brazilian Jungles 
Arid Back Again 
23 October /fS-BO/illustrated 
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The marvellous and the monetary 


GAIIKlfCI. (i A It Cl A MAUiMJI'IZ : 
l.ii iuvrcililu y Irlslc hklnria dc In 
eMiididn Fitndini y tie mi a hue In 
dcsxliiutdii 

Ii»3]»p. Hucnos Aires: Siidainoricuia. 
MAH 10 VARGAS I.I.OSA : 

Garda Marque/ : IlisturiH tie mi 
deiddiu 

667pp. Barcelona : Seix Bur ml. 
Hkloria •iccrclii dc una iiuvclu 
75pp. Hared ana : Tosqucls. 

Gabriel Garda Marque/, is a slory- 
tcller, which, as Waller Renjamin 
has shown, is not the same tiling as 
a shori-siory writer. Il is a rare 
t.ifem iJwse days when oral literal lire 
has virl ually disappeared and the only 
stories people warn lu hear are those 
thal can he fitted oil to a 2 --inch 
screen. His new collect ion of talcs 
inevitably recalls One I lumbal I'.wv 
of Sofiuitie, partly because La 
rnrreiblo y frivir hi\t> win ol ihe 
title is derived from an episode of 
that novel : llic story of the fair- 
ground girl who has accidentally 
burned dnwn her grandmother s 
house iind has to pay off the inter- 
minable debt by prostituting herself 
to never-ending queues of .soldiers 
and civilians. Rut this is only the 
Kernel of a fable llial manages to 
be both grim and funny and lias all 
the apparatus of a fairy tale— the 
wicked grandmother, the obstacles 
to be overcome, the labours lu be 
accomplished and Ihe handsome 


.suitor with his magic gifts. 

Like Don Quixote, Ciaicfn Mar- 
quez's characters find themselves in 
a hybrid world in which (lie imagi- 
nary amt • the marvellous art 
weighted down by Jrah and sordid 
reality. So, though Erendira \ lover 
kills tile wicked gramlmoiher, lie 
does not win the prize, for she runs 
off alone with the plunder, leaving 
him with t lie crime and tile guilt. In 
llic seven stories of iliis collection, 
corrupting forces of money or 
power invade the world of lliu 
imagination and only occasionally— 
for instance, in Ihe .slory “ HI ultimo 
viajc del huque fanlasina -does 
imagination triumph. More often, it 
rs the reverse. When in “Lin sen or 
nmy viejo con un.is alas eiuirmes ", 
an aged and infirm tinge! falls to the 
ground in a Caribbean hack water, 
he is first of all a nuisance and later 
a liiirgrouml uil Faction. In " HI mar 
del licinpo perdido", a fairy god- 
father wiio appears out of nowhere 
to give everyone their hearts desire 
is nothing more than an American 
con man who also win* their money. 

It is as if the miraculous and 
naive world of the oral storyteller is 
in retreat before a drab positivism. 
Indeed, one of the most entertaining 
stories of the collection. “ Ulrica man 
el Hucno, vendedor dc niilugros ”, is 
by way of being an allegory in 
which ihe smooth commercialized 
Hlacaiiiaii cl Hucno. after being 
persecuted by the magician. Hlaca- 
intin el Malo t whose speciality is 
resurrect iny himself from the dead). 


finally triumphs over his rival and 
has him shut in a tomb, where lie 
Keeps him alive but strictly under 
control. In this way, the demonic 
remuiii.s safely burial. I lie selling *it 
these tales could only he Ihe Carib- 
bean, that fantastic uos>roads of 
race and adventure with its legends 
of discovery and exploration in start- 
ling contrast In the hoi. dilapidated 
sea •towns ol reality. Altogether 
these stories are intensely vivid and 
entertaining. 

Few people are belter equipped In 
write about Garcfa Marquez than 
Mario Vargas l.lnsa. who is a per- 
sonal friend of the author and, in 
addition, a novelist with a con- 
siderable interest in Ihe techniques 
of narration and the composition of 
lid ion. r inn in A hnynr: ; Hish >rin 
Ji‘ mi ileiritiin is an extraordinarily 
detailed work, which offers a theory 
of the novel, an account id' the 
author's motivation and, in addition, 
presents a well-documented bio- 
graphical study, a critical survey of 
all Garcfa Marquez's writings (in- 
cluding his sliurt stories and film 
scripts! and an admirable, accurate 
and complete hihliogiaphy. The 
work has that obsessive thorough- 
ness which is characteristic of 
Vargas l losii’s novels and is based 
on a coherent vision of the nature 
of the novel and of the novelist's 
situation and role in society. 

To Vnigas Uusa, the novelist is a 
" tloieide " who destroys the given 
world hcciiu.se, for some reason, lie 
finds himself in conflict with it. This 
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conflict comes about Ik-cuusc the 
writer is driven by demons or obses- 
sions which may lia\c their oiigin in 
his personal life, in his leading, in 
(he hisliiiieal situation or in his 
psychological make-up. 1 11 any case, 
liiey make the novelist an mitsiiloi 
who is driven In “ abolish " reality 
and to project his alternative ivulilv 
l hn nigh either character, or narra- 
tive forms. 'Ihe theory owes some- 
thing lo file I ilk aes of Ihf Ihrnrv 
• >f tin' A'nrW and something to 
Sartre ; bill Vargas I losa also goes 
into llic narrative process and uses 
terms such as ‘'Chinese boxes" and 
the "qualitative leap" to describe 
eerlain aspecls of 11 . n ration. 

Certainly, he offers some valuable 
insights, pointing nut, for instance, 
classical pullcnis and the aristocralie 
vision of iu hfijiinisf ii. and the 
interplay of real, magical, marvel- 
lous and legemlaiy planes in One 


I hi ini rr, I JV/ir.v of 

!! k ‘ u i uI to niam^ 
hon between the ^ 
empirical is never J- 
I vi haps because the J/: 
■mi hors ” demons" hfiif 
quale, Even the term “4 

'“'VP /'ppiyioc^t 

■" k ' lM mriifa£S 

'" 0 ‘ K| ‘ ,r much nfhkkrtj,, 
hag.c retreat, with tbefe' 
imaginative fiumderiitg 
du Ions world. 

Vargas l.lnsa's lasciiuti.s 
motivation has also 
1 lie llisioriu wrehi dtwir 
in which he describes his ^ 
in I’iursi and the juurrcy t 
Amazon region, which wrd 
provide him with the im-. 
i n iuw venlc. The hurt p 
interesting insights into the> 
writer approaches his mil 
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IHKNE MOM-SI ; 

Vie (Tunc liete 

2(Mpp. Paris: Meieme dc 1 lauec. 
24fr. 

It is chiklliooil. acsotdmg to Hossiiel, 
that is “la vie il'inie lvie ", and for 
the firsl two-thirds ol this book Irene 
Monesi gives ns a frighteningly 
powerful and poetic picture of the 
sufferings of just such a eliildhood. 
Her previous book, I’n fiatple lie 
enlonilv\. also dealt with family 
problems hut there, though she was 
fair to everyone, the scales of her 
sympathy were perhaps slightly 
lipped in (he direction of the parents. 
Ileie, Ihe storv is (old in the fiisi 
person by the child xiclim. 

Aiulfee On een ne is the d.uii'hler 
of the unlikely scemid ni.nri.uv of 
nn elderly, brutal, hunting-. niil- 
shooling father to an empty, selfish, 
bored fenm if , nfiint. t'nwaiiled. 
except lo pander to her paicnls’ 
neiirolie needs. And tee grows up 
(during, the Occupation of France) 
in total solitude, and rootless, im hci 
parents never slay long enough 111 
imy one region for her to achieve a 
sense of belonging. Her solitude con- 
tinues oven in the vaiioiis pi bale 
schools she is sent lo, bemuse they 
arc changed so frequently, ami 
because she is always so different 
from the other girls. A mink's is a 
special case, yet through her Mine 
Mnndsi paints :i vivid, link hint; and 
universal picture of solitary child- 
hood. Andrec swings between love 
and hale, particularly for her 
father : her love is unrecognized and 
her hate is fruitless, for young child- 
ren, like animals, arc at the mercy 
of every caprice of their owners. Her 
only escape is to identify herself with 

Agit-pop 

RLFRIEDE JEL1NFK : 

Michael 

Ein Jugendbueh fiir die Infantd- 
gcselKchaft 

116pp.- Hamburg: Kmvnhlt. DM4, 

One senses, perhaps, n certain same- 
ness ; hut on the whole I-lfriede 
Jclinck's second novel does nothing to 
dim the promise held out hy n/r sinti 
Uffkviiyei bahy } The embarrassing 
agit-prop trappings have disappeared, 
and the author has been at pains to 
press her material into a pop world 
of a more homogeneous stamp. 

Once again, a galaxy of non- 
characlcn arc found brealhlessly 
d is porting thcmseKe> in ;i tense 
world of confused dicin', falling in 
love with the boss's son, being 
photographed for it coffee ail vert is - 
mg campaign, kissing Hike .Somnjer. 
and so on : stumbling from ohe 
piece of trivial nidiKfr&ma to the 
next without h pAUie. so 'that 
the books very action eliminates the 
sense of lime. Jt is the world of the 
consumers- paradise, in 
whicha : benevolent quizmaster, has- 
removed i- ihe pi ke ■ tugs from all . i lie 




her fellow sufferers, and dt 
imaginatively into the bat| 
father's animals as a muntu 1 
ing her own nature, 
femininity, which she his 
hate. 

Mine Momisi's mclh>xl i 
he i slm y also goes apii-t 
but eicativcly, and in sochi 
l,i act as a goad to bo 
in tag i mil ions: she showois 
it were, the leaves on the etr 
the branches, then the Bid 
mily linidiy, at the end of 
chikllmiui. does the lret ai i * 
appear. 

Hut it is then. «tai 
adolescence Andnie aduM 
iiulepeiuleiice, thal ihinip 1 
go wrong with the hoolft 
of her contacts with A, 
become a sort of collage d 
incidents designed to ** 
chi It I hood like hers can# 
piT\ erse consequences. S 
a wav to Palis, where# 
the status of a wdcnji 
a homosexual bmlhd, 
black s!iee|i Aunt Sard?, 
her in the stiect W 
not seen her since sliF?? 
four but Audrey* 
at Iasi is mhiwuik W# 
take :m i id v rest In fw 
ale soon disappoinlw.il* 
sell pregnant by a hajj 
gloats that now sheJJ 
*■ prisoner " in 
she can revenge her t 
tnally. however, she 
ically rid, herself o lj 
the simple expedient « 
four-hour gallop on n 1 

The arbitrary ac 
such scenes is n ft. 
whole Vie <rnne b&Q 
book of quality -and, 


S oxffWHKitr., perhaps in many 
places a distinction has been 
drnvji between “emotion” 
Ld -feeling "• Certainly h distinc- 
^ .j. e K is, and no very fine one. 

Ind in whcn ! . tllink 

# the verbal arts, a disposition to 
a of 'feeling” Who docs no! 
5a-, eel" to the appalling verb 
mote"? Not only is feeling 
Iffaorcij in the immediacy of sen- 
iwi apprehension, tactile in the 
^ place ; but also, because il can 
sn 'groping ", it fits those arli- 
ili that we want lo applaud us 
eiuilive ", as (precisely) met fill. 

way, " feeling ”, far more 
in " emotion ", reminds us that 
lis matter of response, and. of 
ijCTse not to etiolated “ stimuli " 
lio something as substantial, as 
act in its own always surprising 
etouri, as the pebble that a blind 
p's hand has picked up from the 
ah, jnd now explores in order to 
vk. Just so, surely, does a good 
ai or story explore, respect fully 
Ip-iiienlly, the somehow foreign 
ij which has provoked it. 

And so, if we turn now to " emo- 
u ”, we have to start by scotching 
ne of the misapprehensions which 
• less satisfactory word brings 
ii ii. The first of these comes 
tti became of the lack, in " emo- 
B r . of that tentative exploratory 
latter that we have just 
(mded in "feeling”. Because of 
lack there arises the misappre- 
gim that, other things being 
fel. a poem or slory will be belter 
fie emotion which it embodies or 
itrols or conveys is strong, is 
ttrful, is intense, is overntaslcr- 
(for the reader, if not for tiic 
fer). “Feeling” shows, or it 
ft! to show, that this is not true; 
f this misapprehension dnrkens 
toil and indeed experience to the 
nt where we cannot distinguish 
usi disturbed and alerted emo- 
» mthe one hand, and jangled 
ja on the other. “Emotion ", 

< 1 feeling provides no safe- 
“ “Piatt sensationalNni— 

^ lhnl is- ihe intense though 
S shallow experiences which, 


The rhetoric 
of 

emotion 


BY DONALD DAVIE 


outside of art, make us vomit or put 
us in a stale oE shock. And sure 
enough, do we not commonly hear 
pieces of literature applauded be- 
cause, so it is said, the emotions 
which they convey nrc “ visceral " ? 

Another misapprehension we have 
come across already ; the reader 
who thinks about literature by 
way of emotion rather than feeling 
is likely to deny or ignore 
(he fuel that the provocation for n 
poent or u story comes to the artist 
always " from outside ", At least in 
some cases, such it render will argue, 
the artifact is .self-generated out of 
some need or impulse in the con* 
sciousncss of il> creator. If \vc want 
to deny this, we do not have to 
espouse some literary equivalent of 
representational ism ; we do not have 
to assert that every poem or slory 
lias “ n subject ", though of course 
most of them do. "Subject” is not 
the point. For in literature one 


element is always foreign to the 
writer when lie begins writing, ns to 
the render when he begins reading 
or the listener who begins listening; 
it is language, the medium itself. 
There are very many bad poems and 
stories, and a few very good ones, in 
which tho emotion expressed or 
conveyed is predominantly or even 
exclusively provoked by and respon- 
sive to the medium itself, sounds 
and meanings and their interactions. 
The possibility of this is allowed for 
when wc speak of “ feeling ", blit only 
distract ing ly and with difficulty when 
wo speak of “emotion ", 

This thinning -out of the artistic 
medium, to the point where, as nn 
independent entity in the artistic 
transaction, it virtually evaporates 
from the render's mind, is a danger 
whenever we approach art with 
expectations of emotion ” ; blit It 
becomes all but inevitable when we 
couple emotion with rhetoric, as I 


have done in my title, For "rheto- 
ric", though it has other more 
recondite meanings, is centrally and 
normally apprehended in literary 
theory as a set of coded signals sent 
by speaker to auditor, hence by 
writer lo render, to cue the hearer or 
Ihe render into . . . into what? In 
the strictest theories of rhetoric the 
hearer was lo be fierxiuutnl ; that is, 
he was to be induced or compelled to 
a conviction, and ideally into a 
conviction that would issue in a 
course of action. Hut conviction is 
different from assent, just as rhe- 
toric is different from logic. Convic- 
tion is assent plus emotion, mid the 
emotion is provoked in the hearers 
by the speaker, who inflames for 
instance their indignation .so ns lo 
set their feet running and their fists 
clenching as -they rush away into 
action, snatching up stones us (hey 
go. 

Tims the orator woiks by pro v ok- 
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ing ami inflaming emotion. Bui the 
signals which he makes arc cues not 
lo emotion but to action. The emo- 
tion is the means to (hat active end; 
and for the transaction to be must 
eflejtivc, the auditor should bo 
aware of being impelled to a convic- 
tion which must issue in action, not 
at all of being inflamed into n .state 
of emotion. In rhetorical art on the 
other hand, though lEic theory often 
maintains the pretence (for instance, 
in theories of satire) llial action is 
thi end. in practice the emotional 
inflammation is the end aimed at by 
poet and reader alike. Thus in 
rhetorical literature the signals are 
cues not to action but emotion ; and 
since the audience, if it is at all 
sophistic mod, rccugiiizcs these as tho 
terms of tho conirucl. there is an 
unpleasant flavour of masturbation 
about the whole transaction. “ Oh ", 
says the compliant reader, “ he 
wants me to feel indignant, does 
, f Very well, I think I can manage 

L- ,. > V ld he dul >' manipulates 
himself into the stale required of 
him. Getting the cues and respond- 
ing to them is what such a reader 
understands as experiencing litera- 
ture ; and he finds it enjoyable, 
since he is getting something for 
nothing. He experiences emotion 
without having to suffer its occasion 
or act upon its prompting. 

Whether from distaste at this or 
for other reasons, responsible 
English writers both in theory and 
practice abandoned this rhetorical 
art a long lime ago. For the poets it 
was relatively easy to do «o, and 
they made the renunciation early; 
certainly the young Wordsworth is 
already a poet of feeling, not a 
rhetorical manipulator of readers’ 
emotions, For story-tellers, for a 
Dickens or a Thackeray, so much 
more hopeful of and dependent 
upon a large public, it was harder— 
and in both these writers, as is 
generally conceded, pages of feeling 
and pages of rhetoric lie side by 
side. In English verse however it 
might be rmtimniiied that Thomas 
Gray was (he Iasi serious and 
greatly gifted poet lo practise a 
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rhetorical art. (Ami it needs to be are, read as if they were rhutnri- 
s:nil that rhetorical art can he great cians. I lu-y can be muilc to seem to 
;irl — fur the EU-vv is rhetorical in its he .sen, I inn d.m-.io 


SEPTEMb; 


iirl — for the Elegy is rlietoricul in its he sending signals when they arc 
own way no less than dray's Pin- doing untiling of the sort. A kind of 

daric Odes.) directive, even, can he decoded from 

Vet the readers of Lnglish poets them— though not of course any- 
of today -our critics and also, most thing like so clear mid ringing u di- 


plainly and d'-tmagingly. our educa- 
tors -still act as if poetry were a 
rhetorical art, and approach Roy 
l-'ishcr as if he were Thomas Gray. 


— nttii, «.s ,i LTcuuaoie nut muiik-d 

°‘". ^hoiilehildren are named lo attempt a( what the war- poems of 
road poems as if they were coded Kipling did better. 


signals giving them cues about what 
and how to feel. The reader looks til 


And so. through one generation 
after another in the present century. 


the poem published yesterday lo see :i , V’ r aiu, " ,or 111 l,lc ptVsenl century, 
what signals the pud is sending him, SCI . ,,,IIS ,>oe | s l "in Ik* seen going to 
whereas the poet if lie is any good is ' L ^y Bn- at lengths imbed to adver- 
not flying any .signals at all hut . , ‘f 1 ’ 1 ) ,"-7 i,ro . rhetoricians, 
feeling his wav into or around a !, b'/Jbeir pains either finding 


V 

feeling lus way into or around a 
fragment of life. The reader may 
listen in if he wants lo. but he is not 
being addressed. Of course if lie 
attends closely he in effect enlists in 
rhe exploring expedition, and can 
partake of the discovery that is 
made. 

Fur instance: 

The wan moon is setting behind the 

white wave. 

And Time is selling wilh mo. oh. 


... „ .... iu oilmen ■ 1.1 ry msisiea lime 

II Burns in these lines is flying and again that his poetry was not a 
rhetorical signals, he is using a code directive to feel thus anil thus 
Which has been cracked Inn nvinv frini'iinuidlii kin...i..i . 


which has been cracked too many 
limes for the addressee of I *>72 to 
trust it ; unless he is unsophisticated, 
that reader will be unwilling, if not 
indeed unable, lo comply with what 
seems lo be the directive thus sig- 


(raneurously. bitterly] about the 
Ihii verse. It was all to no avail. And 
yet the poets' remonstrances were 
nut merely in what they said about 
their poems, they were in\idc the 
poems. For the grotesque corruga- 


i . . , 4> iw"». ' ill me grotesque corriiga- 

nalleu, unable lo drum up in himself (ions of Hardy’s diction, the discou- 
nt nassionate wistfnlncss that tinniiirw <>r i=i;..« - . 


the passionate wistfulness that seems 
lo be asked for. Bill suppose there is 


timiitics of F.liot, were surely in- 
tended to advertise : “No signals 


. v — tmubti in -.uivcmsc ; ino signals 

no addressee ? Yeats .supposed there arc being sen I." It was all no use ■ 
was not. saying of these lines : .i : . : 


signals were somehow icccivcil and 
lake I'riim them the whiteness of die ,V;ul ’ :,,ul l Ihc «?iul in many 
moon imd of the wave, whose relation jjaarlers cherished all llie more for 
to the setting of ‘lime is too subtle for Having ^ LVn sn hard to decoile and 
die intellect, uinl you tnke from them misconstrue. I lie public hud to treat 
i licir beauty. But, when all arc to- these poems ; ,s signals in code 
ai,d ,va , vc .i. a,l *J whik, " C!i!i because that was the only way that 

— ever told, 


Which SJ'ft Evoked by" nny^hc? how lo ***' ™i7oV.'y\d a‘ll! 

a ir.in gcrneii i of colours and sounds mid So insecure is a man’s sense of 
forms. himself, so threatened does he feel if 

he is overlooked or merely tolerated 


An cnnuioH, Ycuis acknowledges, is ,,VL ' fln ‘>^yd or merely tolerated 

evoked— but not lo the end that ,a UT 1111,11 ‘hreelly addressed, that 
members of Burns's public shall cal I” any °f of us will twist and 
their cnmi ions’ eake and have ii, hut Uim Wl j h , l,n Sieging energy and 
lo the end that a certain pattern of [^“^dhtess, rather than admit to 
relationships may be explored and .. v . ,nB heen present at certain trails- 
known, « pattern which, .since it is I|l ni,l,s lo nnr presence or 

“too subtle Tor the intellect ", can 1V' S 11 1 ,na,kr l}f ''tdifler- 

bo explored only through emotion ■. i 11 " 8 L,sC cnn vvplain our 

and known only ax cinolinii. tenacity when we seek to traaslurin 

Thu* what looked like an all ion *! lc b*iuisacfliiiis of art into t run sac- 


Tliuss what looked like an all ton }■ ^uivacduns of art inlo tnnisac- 
recognizable signal, dial “oh” IMns , of r,, cloric. The same logic 
which Yeats called a “melancholy !£!,? u"” 1 . . in FwuJwn 

cry , is not. n signal to the reader at '."WJ* i l lt ami beneath 

all. The same threadbare flag may !*. r , c al,|, f s ,,w u> '»y l‘.ice. 
have been flown as a signal by ^ ulwil 

poorer and more vulgar writers (linn ' * * ' ™ conspicuously 

Burns, hut when Burns hoists it it i?J tw n i ° f ll ° cc of me lhal ,ID m, W 
signals nothing but itself. And so’ its Sf f ° f me ’ ‘ * ". Just 
being threadbare does not mailer atc , . bw °mes the mirror - 

image of love, unconcern of con* 

Pnotrv aF nn “I 11 : 50 arl addiction to rhetoric 

r Oetfy 0l Sin creates, or at least welcomes and 

infprinr Finil tt? u ac ^°. mmod ales 1 anti -rhetoric, 

lnierior Kina The haughucr the artist, the more 

Many complications remain. For we & TshowTlvU his 

.L may indeed be true that it is 200 hauici towS m K niilv il 

he 3 ho S th C 5hM P “ m t m E i nalish cou,d niif ror-image of his needing m I do 

s^*sr',xrajs 

KirAttariiK 

been nothing, of no account one way in -which Wr. KV, 
way or the other. But some of y4u the nrik? M d , nd and 
Swinburne, much of Kipling most consnicnd.io a ? lst ? wll ° . Wllil raosl 
of Rupert Brooke-lhi,.is S poe°™ Sl tlT 
which, has flown its rhetoricid sig- instituted”^ £ bect V T1u lts darlings, 
nals very.cleady and vividly: and SomcwSLa? 5 M , lch . academically, 
.the signals hstve- been rend and ‘ ^ mc * ,nc ' s 

complied with, eagerly, by thou, venae' "aI 8 tr, " mph of rt ‘ 
snnds on thousands. Why not? 1 call got awav hjh l,,ou 8 ht Y^u’d 

frt P<«try inferior, inferior in fvert 1 ° n , «» n,r » r y 

kmd: but certainly not xhamefni, our^ncbsS \v2 m * kc ***** 
not {m any sense that ma ,( ere) more stekS* i i you ,n lhem 
depraved or depraving. Poetn- ( [ F sbcurc, yJ 
comes in kinds, and some kinds are j n ,Y™2 l,r ? lhls is on ^ » pjiriicular 
mferior to others hcTfL°J.. a Bencnd P*«nom C iion : 

^ how often bC ck S tlv ? n 5 ss which the 

has heard il I— that the bad ! nd “? r,es bast luken 

drives out the eood. thp S vcr lind familiarized, from it,.. 


hetoric that j s real i JJ s»5sl 
oiie ihiit cannot be conaS^l- 
■llirrur-inmgc of rtSSTjfi 
attempt to fin 1 1 ii l, 

deflected the energies thSP 1 < 
directed intently on his 

" L T J^'^rchfordevte 

^ reader Sn t 
emotions is more adjfc 
dislRiv hug than the 
xu.es that will. Ami the cm* ! 
poes into such a search kSj 
nc-sciipab y rhetorical ece® 

!:,n !»«*«; IfaruulSS 

i hetoric; jlm would-be tn|, v 
envelope is a specially sojS 
sort of packaging. 

Hie conventions 
of freedom 

This throws a new and i» 
light, for instance, on Ponri'io 
bra ted remark about fret m 
that " no verse- is really free In! 
man who wants to do a good 
This can still mean whu h 
intended lo convey— that i « 
who casts free of (ho citti 
metre has to be that much b 
attentive to the rhythms lhalki 
summon up to sound in hiii 
car. Bui in the understanding^ 
public, one of the thing fail 
verse claimed in be free (ran 
rhetoric; from that point ole 
free verse was an anti-ihttw 
itself. Anil now that there g 
excuse Tor not realizing ihl i 
rl ict uric is rhetoric in mired 
verse, free verse lias to be sent 
a convention as const riding lilt 
also us liberating) as the ti 
pentameter il was once mtcnfl 
supplant. Poets will couth* 
practise free verse, but then! 
excuse for their doing w a 
spirit of O. H. IjawmK J 
ill ought that by doing so It d 
escaped all the fowlers' efi 
ilietoric. 

What seems more likely, 
and more promising, isa« 
eiy by poets of the iiscfulns* 
iambic pentameter and uin«r 
cal foi ms not in the caffljj 
eneiL versions that have bw 
used fur years by Philip 
others, hut in nil I hen tw“ 
ligour. Tor the prophyla* 
i hetoric which promises n»B. 
days is likely to be not 1 
but quite the reverse. The» 
instance i hum (Junns.m 
Oil a man’s flcdi already hjg 
Hand and loot pob€d forn«- Jj 

I lout and root, you think ihatUk 

II is. hm I seek out a plant 1 w* 
Direct me gads, whoso change* 

To where it flickers deeping 

Far more than 
tersenesses or discohJW' 1 
metre and his rhymes, ®o 
to draw attention *^ 
deter the reader who W 
to cue him how 
cries of injured frmWJJJ 
greeted the coUcd 10 ^.^ 
ihat in the short ^ 

succeeded. 

declared one d ^ 

poems arc dead 
we may infer) to 
reader, xyhow^V 3 fl 


restive as those or the rhetoricians : 
and .so Hardy’s “Channel Firing “ 
might be rend, and doubtless has 
hecn. as a creditable bill muffled 


and tor I heir pains either finding 
themselves unread or else trans- 
formed hy the public into rhetori- 
cians alter all. I. S. I-Tiot insisted 
time and again that The Ui/v/e 
Land was mil a directive to the 
reader lo fed thus and thus about 
the twentieth century. tlUuuul's C«/n- 
/•>s m large part was; hut Pound 
broke the other half of the. rhetorical 
artist's contract by insisting that the. 
feelings “drive through lo action 
Hardy in baffled fury insisted lime 


one nas nearo it said I— that the bad * '™o«nes have taken 

driv^ out the good, the inferior SSLJ^S# famihanzed, from the 
shoulders aside the better. And This SSlS from othcrs - HiylKii*? 
tod may be mmludentpod. One ^]‘ a . wcrc nic *< nl b> pre- 

dojs not mean tbatthousands have •*»- For some 

been reading Kipling when they ‘^nce, h ume Brit- 

ough to have read Hardy, Rum ' SiSS , bttvc . b «n Pvac|»«n B an 

to luve pnssni,nt torsenew. 

reajd Edward Thomas. Whai h»l «« npl s;ive th,-m ■ 


. -ir'ft.r r w nave Rill IM, ' Itrseness. 

read Edward Thomas. What hap- ? pl them ; 

pe.u is more complicated, Because, ha?kuf nr C ^ Kn J* 81 * bccn writing 
J? y e . sa ' v the distich ofBurns! Tu I n “«•* twkt as 

rimtoncal and non-rfieiorical 1 poems l .h® -scriifus artist 


reader supposes lie has a 
SSjitahl io fecI tempestuously or 
fejk- about. AH of Moty is 
Ki d. in one way or another. 
Edras-laking. Anti wlicn Gunn 
Another poem in Moly presents 
' of a San Francisco drug- 
IS in 3 form strikingly rcmmi.s- 
Sof Herrick’s “Cherry Ripe " or 
Shnd’s ’‘Fine Knacks for 
Jh" what can he be implying. 
K l ihat this traffic, which has 
fcj up so much agitated emotion 
Find against, is no more sensu- 
al than the trade that was plied 
BUB) a Jacobean Autolycus? On 
mn* of private morality, of per- 
p] hygiene and civic order, wc 
t or may not ngrec with him; 

I that is another question. By 
iriy formal means, in particular hy 
|jy conscious use of one of those 
j.fmde forms which vulgar 
jffliiim declared to be illegiti- 
) and exploded. Gunn has pre- 
id for cool contemplation one 
ruing topic" and one possible 
de towards it. And in doing so, 
titr lo do so, he has avoided 
rhetoric and the nnti-rhetorlc 
It merely rhetoric inverted. Wc 
tot lo "feel”; we nre, for a 
p,(o think. 

Gunn’s own development this 
©eels— for him, nnd for us if 


by the “oitoH 

vaginal mi. 

is going on , J® » 
that » an 

finds too g«» s 10 „ f hdo ^3 
been schooled i 
of lilcraturc 

writer^ pew* 

reader, ratlier • 


PDly; has. the writer 


reader. rAtiwr : 

rience.hiso^swW^ 
Thom Gl,nn rhe Tut L 
offence 

treats with this ag& : 
are precis - 

• ' ‘ : • 'i 


wc choose to follow him— a penetra- 
tion, behind the ambiguous and 
magnetic figure of John Donne, 
inlo the Renaissance poetic out of 
which Donne sprang, and from 
which lie diverged. In particular it 
represents a creative penetration of 
Shakespeare. Docs Shakespeare cue 
the reader or the playgoer how to 
feci about the spectacles lie presents 
in A Mid sunn ncr Night's Dnuim. in 
As yon Like It, in Much Ado 
About Nothing ‘l Surely, after all 
that the commentators have pre- 
tended to the contrary, the very 
titles --together with many internal 
features- -show that Shakespeare did 
no such thing; that with a smiling 
arrogance he refused lo cue our 
emotions, and throw his refusal in 
the playgoers* faces. Dr Johnson, 
who preferred Shakespeare's come- 
dies to his tragedies, did not feel 
affronted ; but it seems that wc do. 
And indeed our f ussincss about 
“ tone " (most baleful and most insu- 
lar of all I. A. Richards’s bequests to 
us) reveals us as more locked into a 
rhetorical theory of literature than 
ever Dr Johnson was. 


Donald Davie is a poet and critic, 
and Professor oj English at Si an ford 
V ni varsity, California. 
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STINE M. CROW: 

Valfiy 

% Cambridge University Press. 

pLMOLTOTE (Editor) : 
jtSw sur Paul Viitery 
l Paris: Presses llnivcrsi* 
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reiatinnsiiip into a double self- 
awareness. love ’’ ii I'octavc supdri* 
cure”, hi fact, ns Dr Crow points 
out, the early experience of the 
annihilation of consciousness by the 
turbulent immediacy of physical 
passion was the point of departure 
for his defensive cultivation of n 
self-awareness which cuukl assimi- 
late and transform .such experiences. 

The most original and illuminat- 
ing part of her book, however, is 
devoted to Va I dry's interest in the 
varied inte reactions of consciousness 
wilh the external woild of nature. 
He used nature nut merely like other 
poets as a source of imagery, or, 
like Coleridge and Goethe, as an 
objective correlative for his intui- 
tions about .structure, but for the 
basic and fruitful analogy it offered 
between natural and mental pro- 
cesses, between, fur example, the 
organic and art. that is, what the mind 
can make out of processes in which it 
shares lull from which il also stands 
apart, such as for instance fertiliza- 
tion. germination, incubation, 
maturation, growth, ripeness and 
decay. 

One wonders at first whether this 
basic analog} will be able lo sustain 
all the lamilicalions that Dr Crow 
imposes upon it, but us she develops 
her thesis, and finally builds up to 
Valdry's ideas about the whole expe- 
rience in time of poetic composition, 
Which for him was the supreme 
manifestation of self-awareness, one 
Can only admire the insights she 
reveals not only about the system of 
thought underlying the dense, frag- 
mental jottings of the Cahiers, 
but also about his actual poetry. 
Without detailed textual analysis 
she manages at every moment to 
point out the many different tonal 
reactions Ihat Valery can give to 
any one experience, and throughodt 
to show the way in which the highly 
developed intellect can engender its 
own emotions and then spin them 
into a most subtle web of language. 

After following with pleasure this 
sustained nnd condensed argument, 
one is tempted to borrow from hci 
basic analogy and to suggest that by 
q process of osmosis Dr Crow's 
prose style has acquired something 
of the subtlety nnd flexibility of 
Valdry’s own. Her book is a reward- 
ing addition to the already large 
corpus of critical writings on a 
writer who is how being generally 
recognized as particularly relevant to 
modem ideas. 

This relevance is one of the major 
point* which clearly emerges frdm 
the collection of pupers given at the 
coUotjue Paul Vatery at Montpellier 
in 197,1. As usual these Eniretiens 
are somewhat of a mixed bug, 
ranging from Important scholarly 
contributions to personal reminis- 
cences, but in their , entirety they 
bear witness ip the. Variety and 
scope of a Writer whose influence is 
41111 waxing. 
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THE PALERMO AMBUSH 
Colin Forbes 

From Lho author of A Tramp in 
Amiuiir, ii wartime story act in 
onrniy occupied Sicily when* four 
men Imttlouu'iiiiist iipp:illinu r nd(Uj 
to knock uuL n closely guunU-d 
target. 

il September £ l '80 

THE ASSASSINS 
Elia Kazan 
From the author of Tlio 
Arrangement - a devastating 
mirror for our time, 

25 September £2-25 

THE ERL KING 
Michel Tournler 
Adventure, tragedy, humour, 
history ana myth are woven 
together to create a masterpiece 
of fiction, awarded tlio Prix 
(Jnncouit in 1970. 

2Oitober£2'50 


THE DAWN ATTACK 
Brian Calllson 

A staggeringly vivid novel that 
traces minute by minute a 
commando uttnek on a Norwegian 

g nrt. By the author of A Flock of 
hips and A Plague of Sailors. 

2 October £180 


FLOW RED THE GANGES 
Norman Partington 

An oxciting and ntmospharia 
novel, Hot at tho time of tlio 
Indian Mutiny, which tolls the 
moving story of tho reluctant lovo 
lictwi'on ii V.Ck nnd the wife uf n 
hrntlier ollici'i'. 

9 October £2 00 

DOCTOR IN JUDGEMENT 
Elizabeth Seifert 
A warm and moving story about a 
liciulRtrong girl and horanctnr 
hither who Inive to find n way to 
bridge lho gap between tlmir 
goneratioiiH. 

23 October £1 73 


ELEPHANTS CAN 

REMEMBER 

Agatha Christie 

The latest Herculo Poirot story. 

SNoiwnber £1-60 


Scpte mbur-December 


THE LIGHT GARDEN OF 
THE ANGEL KING 
Peter Levi 

A brilliant young author, pent 
and scholar recount* nn exciting 
quest in Afghanistan - one or the 
nv>HtextraoL-(linni-y countries in 
tho world. 

2 October I’ll - 00 


JOY ADAMSON’S AFRICA 
Joy Adamson 

Her marvellous paintlngfl of • 

K le, animals, plants, fish, 

and insects in Africa, with a 
text explaining how it was dona. 

2 October Li-25 


ROSE MACAULAY 
ConstanceBablng ton-Siu Itli 
The biography of one of the most 
amusing bestselling novelists of 
her generation, who was also a 
diatmgutehod punt, anthologist, 
broadcaster and journalist. 

9 October £8-25 


THE MEDITERRANEAN 
AND THE 

MEDITERRANEAN 
WORLD IN THE AGE OF 
PHILIP II 

Braudel 

A remarkable historical work that 
encompasses not only diplomacy, 
politics nnd'economics, nut 
surveys tho xvholo way of life In 
ttiisarenin the sixteenth Century. 
9 October £6 00 


MEMOIRS 
Munya Itarari 
An incredible story , reaching 
from her childhood in Hurain, her 
jnumeyingH through Israel und 
lho throe visits to Kufkrin to tho 
founding of the IIni*vll1 Ppus nnd 
the publication of Dr. Zhivago. 
Harvill Press 9 October £8-50 ■ 


GIFTS OF AN EAGLE 
Kent Durden 

The unique story of lonely; a 
gohlonoagle, who lived with the 
Durden family for sixtoon years, 
until a male eagle came courting 
nnd thoy released her. 

Hurvill Press 23 October £8-25 


DONALD FRIEND IN BALI 
Donald Friend 

This brilljs nt painter presents the 
cream of liis work set amongst 
some outstanding pieces of 
desoiiptivo writing abou t 
Balinese life and legend. 

28 October £3-50 


LEWIS AND SYBIL 
John Casson 

The oldest son of a couple, who 
illuminated tho English stage, 
tella their story in nn intimate and 
foil length study. 

2G October £300 


THE WHITE RHINO SAGA 
Ian Player 

The story oFliow the white rhino 
was recovered from the brink of 
extinction through tlio efforts of a 
dedicated man and his team of 
assistants. 

(i November £8 SO 


THE BEDSIDE GUARDIAN 
No. 31 

A colourful and comprehensive 
selection of this leading news* 
paper's wisest and wittiest . 
thoughts and reports. 

S November £2-80 


THE POLLINATION OF 
FLOWERS 
Michael ProotOL' & 
Peter Yeo 

An illustrated Now Naturalist 
main volume. 

6 November £4-00 


CHANCE AND THE 
FIRE HORSES 
Ernest Dudley 

An onchant i ng true story of the 
adventures and heroic exploits of 
a stray dog who attached himself, 
to a victorifm flro brigade , . • ' 
Hnrvill Proas BOcicmrLi 'OiS ■ , 


THE TREE WHERE MAN 
WAS BORN 

Peter Matthiqgpon & 

Eliot Porter . 

A Buperbly produced book by an 
. outata riding ididtograuhor and , 

a great descriptive writer, who . . 
capture the grandeur and beauty of 
■ ' Africa's rich and varied scenery, - 
. 6 November £6-00 ' , . 


A FALCON FOR A QUEEN ClfM^H^^VORLD ' ' , 
Catherine Gaskin John Glharni ' 


This new novel is a triumph of 
story tnl 1 i ng, bri Hinntly plotted 
with characters you will 


remumber. 

6 November £3 00 
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WASTED TIME. ’ : ofmore'th&n.twentyyaarelfetween TWO LITTLE RICH GIRLSf 

Vol. I: THE GREEN STICK : ^ahce'« .le^ng^etahdonW ’ : 


Malcolm Muggerldge . 

'One of the greatest 
autobiographies of our time. ' 
Sundoy Timea * 

88 September £8-00 

NANCY. THE LIFE OF 
LADY A^TOR 
Christopher Sykes 

The definitive blopraphy-of N* 
Aator , who ftom. ABquitn to At 
was in the first rank prsoaialc 
political life. • ' , • 

2 October £9-95 


the greatest artiste of the 
twentieth century. 

23 October £ 
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Prospectus of the Suicide Society 


MAX FRISCH: 

TiigcbiEcIt 1966-1971 

431pp. Frankfurl ; Sulirkamp. DM22. 

The title of Tuqebuch 1966-1971— 
M.it Frixch's first big book since his 
novel Mein Name xei Gaiuenbein 
(1964) —is misleading. Those who re- 
call its predecessor, Tagebnclt 1946- 
1949 (1950), will have some idea wlmt 
to expect, although the quasi-ficlionnl 
diaries recently produced by two of 
Frisch’s German juniors could have 
made the expectations less than con- 
fident : neither Uwc Johnson’s fasci- 
natingly intricate Inhresiuge (1970- 
72 1 , with /Is scaffolding of days and 
dates, nor Gilnter Grass's A us dem 
Tagchnch einer Schnecke (just oil!), 
villi its fitful recording of the history 
the author has lived Through and 
helped to make, turns out to be 
the chronicle promised — however 
obliquely — on the cover. Still, 
nltluuigli it takes some teasing out, 
both Grass and Johnson have a story 
to tell, mid such diary-likenesses as 
they have in fuel created can be 
explained ns features of (heir works’ 
narrative texture. 

Frisch is of course a story-teller, 
too— first and foremost, in the eyes 
of many ; and so the long wait since 
Ganieiibeht, made longer for I ho 
many by a hope that the achieve- 
ment of Sillier (1954) might one day 
be bettered, means that now. con- 
fronted with a work in which for 
tho most part he plays some other 
role and neglects Ihe demands of his 
image, n number of his admirers arc 
almost bound to be disappointed — 
no mailer wlmt the work is called or 
aims to bo, no matter how mnny 
bits and pieces it contains to remind 
them of the tn lent s which gave rise 
to that image in the first place. 
Moreover, since the book can be 
said to consist entirely of bits and 
pieces, and -very disparate ones at 
that: since, indeed, " Tagcbuch 

196(5-1971 " is little more Ilian a 
shorthand label meaning “ a sort of 


scmi-cohcrcnt scrapbook for the 
years specified plus odds nnd ends 
which happen to have come to mind 
or hand ", even the least expectant 
reader may need to adjust his sights 
from time to time. Taken ns it 
comes, though, and as a whole, 
T age bitch 19661971 is a work of 
exceptional range and interest. 

It starts with a question I. Arc 
you sure (hat the survival of the 
human race, once you and nil (lie 
people you know have ceased to be, 
really interests you ? ’’ — the first of 
hundreds dispersed throughout (he 
book, listed in groups of twenly-fivo 
or so, and grouped according to 
theme: marriage, women (“16. 

Would you like to be your wife ? ”), 
hope, humour, niuiiey (“ 15. Are 
you afraid of the poor?", “16. 
Why not ? ’’). friendship, home, pro- 
perty, death. But this questioning 
constitutes only one of the more 
readily identifiable elements which 
go to make up Frisch's “ diary". 
The others include ; so-called inter- 
rogations, four in number, similarly 
dispersed, in which 41 B ’* (=Frisch ?) 
h quizzed by “A" about the legit- 
imacy of the use of force/ violence 
for political aims; n twenty-page 
recollection of the writer's relation- 
ship with Brecht ; batches of notes 
on the setting-up and running of n 
Suicide Society V' Vercinigung Frci- 
lod "), together with the raw mate- 
rial for a members' handbook; a 
good half-dozen shortish stories — or 
sketches for longer ones; impres- 
sions of Crips abroad — two to 
Russia, two to America ; nnd n 
whole host of jottings about plnccs 
visited and people met closer to 
home— an intriguing jumble which, 
like so much else in both the 
Tagebihlicr. makes one realize that 
such books soon need annotating 
and that they need ail index even 
sooner.- Where ui/.v it exactly that 
he paid tribute to Uwc Johnson's 
“Homeric memory", that he draw 
such a vivid picture nC DUrvenmntt, 
that he look us through a ten-page 
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" album " devoted to Gilnter Grass ? 
Precisely where does he mention Ills 
disagreement with Emil Staigcr, his 
contacts with Alfred Andersch, 
Jorge Luis Borges, Ilya Ehrcnbtirg, 
Peter Huchel, Gulo Mann, Jflrg 
Steiner, GUnlhcr Wcisenborn, Chri- 
sta Wolf’/ When did Henry Kissin- 
ger tell his guests at the While 
House— Frisch ami Siegfried 
Unsold— that he would not stay in 
his present post “ loo long " ? [May 
2nd, 1970] Whii'h Frankfurt Book 
Fair elicited, the lapidary mat ; 
"The difference between a horse 
nnd an author: the horse doesn't 
understand what the horse-1 raders 
are saying"? [1970] What is 
Robert Widser supposed to have 
asked Lenin in Zurich in 1917? 
[■' Habcn Sic nuch das Gfnrncr Uirn- 
brot so gem ? "] Or could it have 
been in Vulpcra-Tiirasp ? [No] 

After all, and although on first 
acquaintance it is absorbing from 
start to finish, Tagtthnt’h 1966-1971 
is a book which, once read, is more 
for dipping into, referring back to, 
than for re-reading— and one or two 
further aids, in addition to that of a 
name-index, would probably be 
much appreciated also. A closely 
printed six-page quotation from tho 
New York Times, about euthanasia, 
will flummox more than a few, for 
instance ; and yet surely readers 
who have little or no English arc 
not considered a negligible quantity. 
How about a translation, or at least 
a hand with the vocab? Most help- 
ful of all, however, would be some 
sort of plan to which one could 
refer in order to find cognate but 
arbitrarily scattered pieces of mate- 
rial. At present, thanks to a process 
devised, it scorns, to indicate the 
homogeneity of certain ingredients, 
Tageburh 1 966-/97 1 is a composi- 
tor's nightmare (and the rarity of 
literals a near miracle): each piece 
or bit is set in one of four principal 
types of type— all four may occur In 
ns many pages- -but since the ingre- 
dients, however defined, do not 
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Jnkob Selhcri t Alexander der Groxse. 
(ErlrJge der Forsohung, Bd. 10). 1972. 
XTV, 329 S., 1 Faltkt., karL, DM 24,80. 
Nr. 4492 

Die althistorfsche Forschung hat alch in 
vtalcn VertSffeiulicbungen nut Alexander 
dem Orosscn beschaftigt. In der Form 
elites Foischimgsberichtcs sullen die 
Ergebnissc dieser Arbeltcn zu den Prim Br- 
um! SekumUrqucIlen, zu den numismali- 
schcn und archkologischen Zeugnissen 
uitd den einzelnen ErcJgnissen seines 
Ldbcns kurz rcferlert werden. Einleltend 
die ProblcmaUk 
UPp die Strdt Urge dcS Forttfum 

ankJtlleMflad die Arbeltcn 


Helmut Prang : Die loniiiitiiutie Innde. 
(Rilrago der l-ViM-hiiiii:. lid. 12). 1972. 
VIII, 118 S., kart., ctw.i DM 8, 'JO. 
Nr. 5404 

Der von Fr-Schlegel Im .-Vuchluss an 
Fichtes Philosophic cuiuickcllc Regriff 
der tannic spiel l cine so hcrvorriigciula 
Rolle, dass cr schon bald zu cincm 
Schlllssclwort der romnnlisclien Thcorlu 
und der Auscinandcrselzunn mlt Jlir 
gerworden 1st. Die AbhandTung bictct 
eincn historischcn Oberblick liber Ent- 
wlcklung und Ergebnissc der Forschung 
und bcrUcksichtigt riabei sowohl die 


ihilos.-HsthetLSchcn als auclt die philo- 
ogischcn Unlcrsuchungcn. 
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Folge • VdrgeLragen 
:Jiung und'dat . .. 
offcnkundlg wird. 

Karl-Hermnntt 


dass der Gang der Forschung” und das 
der Metnuni 
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fRf [Melligenz-inessttng. Sin krltbchec . 
Ubcrbliok fiber Tfceorfe und Methodlk. 

Uerfprichung,!Bd. 11),. 1972, 
92 S., kart., DM 7.50 . . .: 

Nr. 5272 : -j . 

Im Rahmen eines “kridschen" t)ber T 
der die Geschicbtfr des Bcgrlffes 
Intelligenz” bclcnchtet und neue ; 
Fowohunga-richturigen projeJtUwr, wlrd ‘ 
EinfQbmng In die fteiitlge >■ faiteUi- 
Beozforscbuog ” geboten; dazu zJUden 
auch die k nappe Darslejliing des Forma- 
Usmus der Fa ktoren analyse, • Test,-, 

theorie sowie der neuerep LiteraiW. " T ' 


Tho Scholarly Hook Society was 
founded in 1949 with the aim of reprint- 
inR basic German works In the Humani- 
ties, which were largely destroyed 
during the war. 

Since 1949 we have published many 
hundreds of tides including original 
reprints, modified new editions and 
new books. At present we offer 
about 3,300 titles including 29 
scholarly disciplines. All titles are 
available for our members at member- 
ship-prices {specially moderate prices), 
F or non-members they may be obtained 
from all booksellers at published 
prices. 

Please note our membership conditions 
In abbreviated form \ ■ • i . < • . 

Membership dues for a calendar 
year: DM 7,50 

Minimum purchase : One book or 
one record or one work of graphic 
art in the calehdar year . 

Termination of membership : 
Resignation must be Indicated 6 
\yecks before the etui of the year. 

Please put the. scheme to the test and 
order our complete catalogue (more 


simply add up to four, the device is 
not wholly successful. 

The appeal of other people's diar- 
ies — scnxu stricto ft nchidoxo— 
naturally depends to a large extent 
oa their readers’ proclivities, on 
their reliability as reflections of the 
lives and limes they purport to 
refleel, and on just who the other 
people arc. This particular variant 
of the genre will scarcely appeal to 
Peeping Tom, and even il Frisch 
(b 191 1) were to go on now to 
diari/.c about his early life, or to fill 
the long gap which separates (he 
Tiigebiit'hcr we have so far, it seems 
unlikely that he would ever invade 
his own privacy. In the main lie 
presents what is already more or less 
public, and invents or camouflages 
what could still l>e thought private, 
in order to convey personal views 
nnd feelings, none of which is in 
any sense inept and many of which 
arc clearly and rightly regarded as of 
supra -personal validity, 

in tho case of what is public. 
Frisch — like Uwe " Jtduvxnige " 
Johnson— commonly focuses on 
events or documents which may 
speak for themselves (a seven-page 
scries of grotesque quotations from 
an official Swiss handbook on civil 
defence, for example, needs no com- 
mentary) but which, whether (hey 
do or not, evoke such a profusion of 
self-revealing responses that there 
can in future he very few issues on 
which his stance would be hard to 
predict: on Vietnam, (he Six Day 
War, Czechoslovakia, the putsch in 
Greece, racial strife in the United 
States, repression in the Soviet 
Union, strong-arm authoritarianism 
throughout the world, notably in 
Zurich : l : riseh‘s are the views of a 
wise nnd worried liberal, a fair- 
minded observer angered by what he 
sees, and secs needs changing, aware 
both of his relative impotence (page 
107 : “ I've decided, and not for Ihe 
first (line, to sign no more appeals 
ot manifestos [keinen Aufruf 
mehr] ") and of the lure ol resigna- 
tion (page 107 : he signs one). A 
collection of quotations entitled 
"Readers* Letters about Articles"-- 
the articles are Frisch's, the letters 
furious, abusive give sonic hint of 
the price he has hail In pay for past 
outspokenness. One slimldeis to 
think wlinl even sharpci critics than 
he, the many to his political left, 
may have found in their letter- 
boxes. 

Important (hough such issue- 
taking is, especially for future histo- 
rians or biographers, Frisch's treat- 
ment of less newsworthy matters will 
doubtless be of more enduring inter- 
est, for it is they which allow or 
compel him lo imagine most freely. 
The matters arc on the whole 
sombre, the moods perhaps best 
summarized as a mixture of melan- 
choly and the macabre. Failure, 

E ersonnl inadequacy (male) and 
roken or breaking relationships 
(mntc-fcmale), the underlying 
themes of nearly all the stories, can 


■seldom have 
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Disorientations 


,,r .. 1.1 >llfli may nut '•imply 

...il , ,l ^ ( a ttftai I nnniM the gniwiie power of the 

who cant decide exactly^ ST poetrv. hi ibis reason 
‘ho’lia^ao^ ,n ordinal illuminated texts are in- 

hi . r i u C 10 “I.® sn?ib!i' in the serious .student, 
suieid >^' ‘l?. '-, huse pbnt0t 3 ^ u -jh individual illustrations may 
suiude doesnt work ^ Spectcdtas with " The Tvger “r 

h‘ t dli Wr ’ IC i ■ 16 £ to relate lo the text, the style 

, , l ,,n Rs is his wife s dne- 4 tv i , onc p f ;| particular series add a 

! il U l r!f ll , nB say ., ( " n dimension («> one's reading. At 
it without a letter Klhehii iW least, certain possibilities are 
surgeon, insecure, forty-two. id Ld 

iiteompnlibly self-confident , n 0 „k »f Thel. where the 
friend who dies when he idkity and grace of the illustra- 
ear ( * M arils ^ saw the lonj, ^ and the use of certain repeated 
warned him, nc saw the l«i) | ^ strongly encourage an 
didn l brake; lie had right ot i nnienl with Stums of //iinnvwiv. 
He may even have accekiatd , (a se jn point. Nancy Bogen'x 
show that he was sure")-, to f ^nic edition, finely produced 
l lirce-yeur-old professor ofa^ (nD colour from a eopv in the 
lure who. driven by a pai^ ..Collection of New Vork Public 
sense of his own ignonR nr y’ and containing a full textual 
particular in his special ficUb souni of all known copies, gives 
his grip on reality allogdlut, kume assistance lo the reader, 
tails to recover il ... i!w f^fessor llouen also offers seru- 
°‘ ,, , * IC star y-pUN , 0 [ previous intcrpretalions. fol- 
Frisehs gallery of distress, tu ^ a ncW one of her own. 
wliwh cun be related to lb t (j the k on shakier ground. The 
remaining clement of Itnolliesl questions of interprcla- 
hmelmch I966-IV7I, the Mb: i tK whether Tlicl is a real 
ccrning tho affairs of 1hex> mn girl or a disembodied spirit 
Society. preexistent soul, for example) 

These notes arc arguably the) I whether her behaviour in the 
and unquestionably oaeofthl en is to be approved or not. In 
I lest parts of the entire booli * ti« Professor Bogen comes 
they more than any of lb: ( u firmly in favour of the first 
deserve to be published Hpn$ Relive. Drawing attention to 
as a vadc-mccura for *i® conventions and to the 
anyone (though the siren is * l» recent fashionahilily of the 
exclusively on men) overtop » hero (as in Rasselus and 
Society's aim is lo kecpwnfi&l she concludes that Thel is 
Western world youthful b5® ^ real child. “ v%f stei- 

nuinu members lie. the ovfl*® racier", who runs away 
• — « — hc r grave-plot " at the end 

recmisc she has heard there the 
of her future self as protester 
social uvik and is not yet 
to assume that character. 


once they show signs of 
their own lives. Frisch 

page upon page to llic i 

and cataloguing of these 
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signs and altitudes which “ 
people soon to qualify foe 
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" Her literary descendants arc L. 

I rank Itaum'.s Dorothy in The 
Wi:ard of (/:. and 1 cvvts' Carroll's 
Alice." 

1 he failures of discrimination in 
that last sentence betray the weak- 
ness of the position as a whole. 
Dorothy and Alice may have en- 
tered marvellous and strange coun- 
tries. hut each lud a solid home lo 
ret urn lo ai the end of the adven- 
ture. Thel has only her insubstantial 
ex isle nee in Ihe Vale of Har. And 
Ihe voice she hears in her “ grave- 
plol " is not that of a protes- 
ter so much as a questioner. Had 
Thel recognized a I mure protesting 
identity in it she might he expected 
to have responded with thoughtful- 
ness. not a shriek. 

Blake's mythological names in the 
poem (Har. Adona. Mne Seraphim) 
are close to identifiable sources and 
encourage the view that he is writing 
symbolically throughout. And since 
neither the view that Thel is a real 
girl nor that .she is a prc-cxislenl 
soul awaiting her descent into gener- 
ation seems fully to work, it may lie 
salcf to assume (ha I Blake is de- 
liberately undermining both ex- 
tremes of interpretation, thus en- 
forcing a radical reconsideration of 
the relationship between qualities 
such as matter and spirit, innoccncc 
and experience, vision and energy. 

A similar process of disorientation 
may legitimately he seen in Blake's 
I real incut of the -Book of Job. 
Andrew Wright's new edition of the 
famous series of engiavings, which 
follows the arrangement adopted by 
Wiekstced and other earlier editors 
but substitutes a commentary of his 
own, is characlcri/ed by ii robud 
common sense that is both attractive 
and limiting. Wickslced's investiga- 
tions of topics Mich as left /light 


WILLIAM HI.AKK : 

The Kook of Thel 
I-diled by Nancy Bogen 

S2pp. Providence: Brown University 
Press. Slu. 

AN1JKKW WklCIll : 

Blake's Job 

ii7p|i. (.'la read, ill Press: Oxford 

Llnixeisity Press. E2.75. 

symbolism, though interesting, did 
not lei I for very much in the long 
run : llic pt«inls seem depressingly 
arbitrary. Professor Wright wisely 
subordinates them, concent rating on 
an interpretation conceived in broad 
human terms. He also makes it clear 
(as some commentators have not 
done i that Blake's interpretations of 
the Bible are often unorthodox and 
idiosyncratic, and his commentary 
gains accordingly. 

At the same time, his view of the 
illustrations as " issuing from Ihe 
context of Hfake's imagining but -is 
independent of the myth proper " is 
disappointing. The distinction seems 
to rest upon the supposition (hat 
Blake evolved a single, defined story 
(corresponding, presumably, to the 
general plot of The Finn • Zihix) 
which can he called his “myth". If 
one sees Blake's lifelong activity as 
an allcnipl lo nuke sense of human 
existence l*y constant recourse to 
human observation and symbolic 
thinking, the prophetic hooks being 
simply stages on his way, Ihe distinc- 
tion I'd ween his " myth " and his 
" imagining " soon blurs ami disap- 
pears. Its effect oil Profcssui 
Wright’s commentary is to discour- 
age him from making any blit the 
most obvious connexions with 
Blake's previous art and poetry. 

Ilte interpreter of Blake's Job. 
forced to diseriiniiv.de continuously 


between orthodox interpretation of 
Ihe Bible and Blake's own, neglects 
clues in the previous arl nnd thought 
at his own risk. Thus Professor 
Wright interprets the dog of the 
illustrations as a traditional biblical 
emblem of accusation, though in 
Blake's work the dog is usually an 
emblem of sexual lust. The la Her 
interpretation is furl her supported 
when the dog appears in a starved 
condition with an old man leaning 
on a crutch very like the phnJIic 
hammers found elsewhere in Blake’* 
art. (Wright secs the crutch us n 
shepherd's crook, hut it ix quite 
clearly a crutch in one of the 
watercolour versions.) Again, Pro- 
fessor Wright sees the pillar of 
cloud and column of flame simply 
as references to the promulgation of 
the Ten Coin maud men Is on Mount 
Sinai, ignoring indications that 
Blake saw them as emblems of 
a dialectical process of inspiration, 
negated by Moses only when lie 
retired wholly into (he cloud, away 
from his people. The scrpcni-rormx 
and Druid triiitha. recurrent motifs in 
Blake's art. are neglected also. 

A more serious failure concerns 
the interpretation ax a whole. Profes- 
sor Wright sees Job and his family 
ax “ self-satisfied " ill the early illus- 
trations, and F.lilui as " wrathful " in 
Plate XII. It is doubtful whether an 
independent observer, unprompted 
by comment at nrs, woultL see these 
qualities there. Blake could portray 
self-satisfaction when he chose, but 
lie depicts the early state of .lob and 
his family in terms of sheer pastoral 
henuty. particularly in the water- 
colour version ; any danger-signs arc 
completely muted. Elihu. likewise, is 
given the lineaments of inspiration 
rallier than of anger. Blake would 
seem lo he concerned not lo judge 
Job morally but to depict his inno- 


cence --and then suggest that man 
cannot live by innocence alone 
Without constant renewal from llu 
organized energies of art, innocence 
hardens into allegiance to incnniiu- 
Icss law, prompting a neglected 
energy to rise up in destructive fore* 
against ii. Blake's Job musi gain, not 
a moral triumph owr the promp: 
ings of self, but a new ini dcr.x land- 
ing of the world lie lives in, where 
even the limilalions of the flesh and 
of matter (imaged in Leviathan and 
Be liein ol hi will he seen not as tyr- 
annically imposed hut as mercies, 
protecting man against exposure to 
unlimited energy. When Job gathers 
his daughters round him near the 
end of the series, pictures behind 
him slum scenes ranging front (be 
moment of expulsion from Eden to 
the mo me ill of inspiration in the 
artist. Professor Wright resists the 
second interpretation (Jean Hngs- 
lium’s) on grounds of economy of 
interpretation ; once organized 
energy is given its due in the scries, 
however, the pattern becomes evi- 
dent und satisfying. 

This is not quite the edition ot 
the Job Illustrations that one might 
hope for. Given that it was presu- 
mably intended to be cheap, it is 
very unadventurous. A cheap edition 
could still include at least one set of 
tho watercolour versions, which arc 
beautiful in llicir own right nnd help 
a good deal with interpretation. {The 
fact that in the Bulls version the 
opening of the Lord's Prayer is 
written across the sun in the first 
scene should be discussed in any 
serious commentary ; here it is not 
even mentioned.) One would look 
also for some account of the ways 
in .which this puzzling story was 
read in Hlu ke 's l i me. a ml m licit 
more reference to the links with 
other works, such as the Arlington 
Court picture. I'hough cleanly and 
economically produced the edition 
does not live up to the promise of 
its sound und forceful Introduction. 
By now (lie intelligent reader de- 
serves a fuller and more searching 
account of whai Blake was at in this 
fine, but by no means simple series 
of " illuminations 
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Volume III ! The Struggle of Mysticism nnd Tradition 
Against Philosophical Rationalism. 

A History of Jewish Literature is art all-embracing study 
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hinsteanth century Russia. 
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Octavio Paz t el scntldo dc ta pultilirit 
128pp. Mexico : Jouqufn M ortiz. 

Octavio Paz Is Latin America's most 
controversial and stimulating es*uyist 
and thinker, And at the same lime 
one of its most exciting poets. Jn 
both fields he plays very complex 
games wilh words but the patterns 
Recreates are apt lo be intellectually 
•‘batfling, in poetry and prose alike, 
a™ “ is very convenient to . know 
the rules by which the games are 
played. This is where Ramdn Xiruu’s 
Octavio 
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ALEX ARONSON 

PSYCHE and 8YMBOL IN SHAKESPEARE. 

Jhls genuinely original book presents a new interprela- 
ton of Shakespearean drama in torms of Jungian depth 
psychology, Mr, Aronson le the first to study Shakes- 
P»>re systematically in this light and lo develop a 
consistent end comprehensive terminology. 
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Essays on tho Four Zoas, Milton, and Jerusalom 
In presenting this collodion of fifteen orlginul essays, 
the oditora hope to nssist in altering our perspective of 
Blake and his work, by offering n multitude of interpre- 
tations from which we can construct a critical basis at 
once stablu and varied. 

Wisconsin 504 pages, 40 Ulus. 
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GEORGE SCHULZ- BEHREND, Editor 
THE GERMAN BAROQUE 
Literature, Muslo, Art 

Tho German Baroque, like preceding volumes in the 
Germanic Languages Symposium series, represents an . 
effort to look beyond the traditional fields of language 
gnd literature In it* interpretation of German culture. 
The essays In this volume ere representative of the trend 
away from e general examination of .the baroque— 
the myriad cultural phenomena of the period from about 
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NOTHING BUT OR SOMETHING MORE 

Tho special knowledgo end porspoctivo gained from her research 
Into anoioni cultures lead Jacquelto* Hawkoa to this Imaginative 
investigation of human history, and its moaning. Unoblo to 
flccopl scientific reductionism lit general and strict noo- Darwin isin 
In particular, sho rejocla the viow of evolution aa " nothing but " 
tho result of external forces. She mg os instead Ilia recognition 
of "something more"— the Autonomy, hierarchical structure, 
and Inner dlreoted creativity of the living organism as a whole. 
John Dam Lecture Series 

Washington 295 9523 1 8 40 pages Ct'90 
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HENRIETTA MARIA, QUEEN OF THE CAVALIERS 

In this fir?! critical arid detailed study of Henrietta's political role, 
Quentin Bone shows that she was not the overpowering Influence 
on the.king that people have thought. Ho fully review^ H enrietia 
Marla's intrigues and carefully evaluates her ..Influence on tho 
king whloh waa primarily of a personal nature. t 
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Pazs thoughts on poetic creation : making good lhe „ 

pe poet gives things names : ihcvj arc VO, SjL?«t '» ‘f 6 , p 
feathers, those arc stones. Arul then he cemw&M* '^.Sficult 
.affirms that slopes arc father?, that .’^S of u 01 
this is that. The elcmonii ut Ute inijge writer. . 
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Noir* rS.^? n by cha,l ®8 Muscatine at tho University of 
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RITCHIE CALDER 

HOW LONG HAVE WE OOT? 

Science and technology have changed the time- 
calibration of history. In the multiplication of the human 
SDScieSf tho excessive demands upon the earth a 
resources find the degradation of the living enwron- 
ment, Plan is breaking the terma of his lease oHhla 
olanet and reducing the options of coming generations. 
1971 Beauy Memorial Lectures McGill University . .. 

McGiH-OucBn's 100 pages 

, 773501509 Paper £1-40 


0, EDMUND CLUBB ' 

20th CENTURY CHINA 
Second Edition 

Tho basic general work oh China In tlid 
twentieth century end the most useful single* 
volume ,work presently available makes It* 
appearance again in a second thoroughly 
revised and updated edition incorporating * ' 
complete treatment of tho momentous events 
fn China alnco 1 983. 
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ROBIN MAUGHAM 

Escape from 
the Shadows 

"An astonishing piece of self-revelation — winy and courageous. " 

PHI LIP OAKES, The Sunday Times 

" SlunnIngly honest, certainly the frankest and bravest autobiography 
r have ever read . . . Well written, vivid, funny and compulsively 
readable." GRAHAM LORD, The Sunday Express 

Illustrated £ 3.50 

JONATHAN 
GATHORNE-HARDY 

THE RISE AND FALL 
OF THE 

J BRITISH NANNY 

“ Marvellously researched and beautifully written." 

W. H. AUDEN, The Observer 

" A book which I greatly enjoyed." 

RICHARD CROSSMAN, The Sunday Times 
Fascinating, wide-ranging." TLS. " Compulsive." Financial Times. 
" Splend Id.” Country Li/e. Illustrated £3.95 

GORDON WILLIAMS 

WALK DON'T WALK 

"Is about a working-class British novelist's whirl 
round the American publicity circuit on a T.V. and 
radio promotion tour for his new book . . . frantic, 
lively casual comedy i enjoyed il all very much.” 

JULIAN SYMONS, The Sunday Times 
"A hugely successful novel, finely written, a great deal of fun." 

The Times 

“ Extremely funny." The New Statesman. £2.40 

« " Aaort of Scottish Cider with Rosie." 

ROBERT NYE, The Guardian 

Wild Honey Time 

M. O’DONOGHUE 

This first novel of a highland childhood " gave me a tremendous 
Amount of pleasure . . . i| has liie drive and precision of an Iniaoi nation 
at full throttle . . . it’s marvellous," George Molly. £2.00 
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I'lRLANDE - UttArature, Milieu etHlatolra 

par P. Rafrojdi, J, Guiffan et P. Verrl^re 
LA SOClETE FRANQAISE A TRAVERS 
LE CINEMA, par R/Pr6dal 

1 ES ECONOMIES SOClALliSTES 
: SOVIETIQUE ET EUROPEENNES, 
par M. Lavighe 

’ et parmi ses. nouveautSs ' 
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IAIN CRICHTON SMITH i 
Love Pucms & Elegies 
fijpp. Collunci. £1.50. 

DANIKL WKISSBOKT: 

In an liiiUTgciicy 

(>3pp. Ox fuiil : C.ireancl Press £1.50. 
(paperback, 75p). 

KAREN GKKSHON : 

Legacies & M 1 1 ea in Hers 
Poems !%6-|97l. 

47pp. Golluncz. £1.90. 

JAMES MERRILL: 

Two Pucms 

47pp. Chai In and Wind us. £1.30. 

A prefatory note by fain Crichton 
Smith to the first part of his new 
book says that these poems— which 
form about half of the volume— 
sprang direct I y from the death of his 
mother. Hut it would be wrong to 
suppose that this sequence, the elegies 
of the title, has as specific or circum- 
stantial a ground ns that might sug- 
gest. Thinking of Wallace Stevens’s 
“ jar in Tennessee ", Mr Smith places 
his own 41 exemplar of ihe exolic *' 
elsewhere : 

if I shall say I had a jar it would 
be a black mountain in the Hebrides 

and round it Fly yom blackbirds black 

ns pitch 

and in their centre with a holy book 

a woman all in black rciidiuq the world 
consisting of black crows in n hlnek 

field. 

Thus it is a world of darkness, of 
blackness, in a quite literal sense, 

. and the word tolls through the 
poems wiili a steady persistence : 
“ ilia lar-blHck sea ", " black hatted 
men " black rays of n descending 
sun ", " the black miii ami l I k* black 
stars", "a black cloud", " Oieif 
black mirrors ", and so on. Uut this 
monochrome doesn’t diffusa mono- 
tony. What is most remarkable 
about these twenty-two meditations 
on mortality is their variety and 
suppleness of lone and address. 
"The black jar" (quoted above) 
chooses a single imago and expands 
from lliut to other related baleful 
Images in an expressionist lc way. 
Hut the poem that follows it, "Argu- 
ment ", plots its closely charted path 
tit rough a discourse on denth and 
Immortality— rich with figurative 
language, certainly, but rational and 
indeed argumentative in its proce- 
dure. 

The Hebrides and the Highlands 
are the landscapes in which these 
poems arc set, with a backward 
glance at Glasgow in the 1930s ; but 
they are not self consciously or lim- 
itingly topographical or local. Mr 
Smith is developing In a way that 
makes it no longer possible 
to package him ucatly into 
something called " Scottish 
poetry", in the ilt-fitling company 
of Lallans propagandists and 
the like. He has worked seriously in 
the Gaelic, both as creative writer 
and translator ; but his English 
poetry sets itself to be judged along* 
side any English poetry in the 
world, It well stands the test. The 
sequence of ;love poems, which 
makes up the second part of the 
book has the pressure, momentum 
and sureness of a poet who knows 
he lias found his voice. The whole 
volume is a remarkable achieve- 
ment. 

For all thclf charm of detail and 
quirkiness of viewpoint, Daniel 
Weissbort’s poems work at a lower 
level of intensity. Many of them are 
simply fancies or whimsies— "Bed- 
time Story ”, for example ; . 

The single car shqols off on its string. 
Villagers arc talking by. the roadside. 
Your free sprite, yoqr head tilts, 

Jo the small room where I am a riant, 
you arc the proper size. • , ,• 

I read to you about Squirrel Nutkin, 

. . Not everything is a* marginal as 
22L 25* bravura display 
called • Yom Kippur at the British 
Museum which, teases out a' trick- 
ier, much, more difficult theme, and 
does it well. But the ; general level of 
, co^wnortted by ' Mr 

’ ‘■■'out.-' of' 1 ; the 


PETER JONES: 

The Peace & (lie llimk 

60pp. Oxford : (area net Press. £1.50 

(paperback, 75p). 


SALLY P(JR( K!.L: 

The Holly Queen 

47pp. Anvil Press Poetry, with Rout- 
ledge and Regan Paul. £1.25. 


GEORGE BUCHANAN : 

Minute-Hook of ii (Tty 

50pp. Oxford : (.'arc; me i Press. £1.30 
(paperback, Slip). 

window, killing moths, feeding n 
baby, going for a walk in the rain), 
though handled with precision and 
without fuss, needs longer perspec- 
tives if it is to have much distinc- 
tion. Mr Weissborl has n rueful 
poem about sitting in his room 
"turning with greasy fingers (he 
fifteen short poems I’ve fabricated 
In as many days " and then going 
off in exasperation to help his wife 
in the kitchen. It’s a wanly honest 
view of a situation, but its mood 
infects too much of his work. 

The awareness of being Jewish 


Jhc Cupola "—an updaw.- 
km, and 

technically ambitious of Am' 

!•* tc V hnivM inckcryafi 

H : [he multiple manum^ 
•Imply mannered. 

People ", an Audenesqm f 
(ice and "James Hum- 
narrative m disdainlully 
trams, is Mraiglilfonvard, jji 
camp : it also, incidentarh, b 
discoucerling pendant lo t 
Bailey’s recently published p?. 
coiiiimu on i lie delights ol b} 
{he 1-7 tinge, since the seitiaed 
is the same little fishing 
summer retreat in Goes 
Where, one wonders, is fo 
who, on this side of ibt .b 
will so WiLspIshly biinow iitol 
field 7 

Both The Peace & ifolkl 
The Holly Queen have, o 
different ways, the pram 
faintly jaded air of Hterarync 
Peter Jones's poems arenS 
scions extensions of the niij 
gist manner, but with a to 
something a little earlier-^ 
Synumvish fragility udihu 
of patchouli— crossed with a ti 
chinoiserie ; and indeed me 
sions of Tu Fu are indmW 
not a rewarding manner, 'raft 
lions evaporating very quid!) 


Image 


Memory of a girl laughing, 
your hair u fall of flame, 
gold burning down 
and shadow flickering up, 
head to one side 

like a bird listening. , 

Pose of an advert now — 9 

mirror enough for you at Iasi — , 1 

you get «t me from all angles. j 

I don't know how widespread you are i 

hut I expect you everywhere 
urni tu this distance alone reflect— 
nostalgia if yon like — ■ 

that maybe you have never posed this one bffoLi 
a girl laughing in her glass . 

without your famous poise, 
the shadow flickering up, 
the gold burning down. 

PETER DALE 


which momentarily Appears in 
Daniel Weissbort is the constant 
theme of Karen Gershon, doggedly 
worried at and worried over, under- 
lying her fiercely possessive and 
perplexed love for her children, her 
memories of childhood in Germany 
and concentration camps, her dead 
parents. Transplanted in Israel 
(“That we come front the desert 
explains the Jew "J, she puzzles over 
her inheritance and only occasion- 
ally can come out with a whole- 
hearted affirmation; 

Need to belong has made me come 
to help rebuild Jerusalem, 
where everyone is family— 
all descendant from Abraham 
and sharing one inheritance. 

One can admire Miss Gc ration's 
persistence of concern without 
warming to it, and the fiat obses- 
sivcncss of her manner becomes 
monotonous. Sitting in *' the new 
liberal synagogue ", she broods on 
the traditions she has ignored ; 

I think of children dying of starvation 
six months I would have lived the 
records show 

my feelings make a fence of all 1 know 
between my daughter and this congre- 
gation. 

The . fences between poet and 
reader become oppressively tali when 
such feelings arc so unremittingly 
insisted. 

James Merrill is an elegant, pol- 
ished and witty performer of the old 
Oe, 1950s) American school. The two 
long poems that form liis new hook 
show .him in the guise of entertainer 
and satfrbt,; manipulating 1 the man- 
darin society of . Nfiw England With 
mordanlj po-fated relish. " From 


nothing, 'linn '‘Sand" (®^ 
entirety: 

is fruit 
on the shore 
where figures 
cuciuic sharp sun 

kisses 
to be salt 

when the frail . J 

is gold 

and ecstasy ■ j 

spent . ..-1 

long since. . > 

Sally Purccli dr8WS 1 
myth and legend, m _ 
always seen through a j 
trapping nr 

apparatus of leaniBt^Jj 
the Bodleian rather jjjj 
having much present Wj 
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( Sodal RwHty «f Mhkw 

jpp Ron hedge and Regan Paid. 


esociokig)' of morals is one of lla* 
m difficult arwix in nil sociology. 
■ ooi merely does the content ot 
w Uvd<N change. but the extent to 
kh morality itself is .» spcciali/ed 
ft ol culture varies enormously 
ei one culture to another. Mnre- 
ir it is not simply *bc *-'aw. that 
ulily is nut differentiated out in 
taler societies as it »s in the more 
ranted ones. One of the charader- 
p of more advanced societies is 
( wy conception of the code of 
nil disappears, as class eoufnuiis 
i,, culture confronts culture, and 
je confronts code. It is therefore 
i my nowadays to produce a book 
£ihe tost outstanding one on the 
jjology of mnrak the great loun- 
poa work of modern British soci- 
w, L T. Hobhousc’s Morals in 
mion. Hnhhouse could see his- 
fcl development in terms of his 
Mbraidly nco-Hegclian views, and 
Fullimatc yardstick of moral stati- 
st n any culture was given in his 
left-wing liberalism, so clearly 
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expressed in his assessment of die 
way in which different cultures had 
treated poverty. 

Today anyone who ventures info 
(hi, field has lo lake account nl the 
development of analytical philoso- 
phy and ethics and. for belter or for 
worse, the accumulated findings of 
sociological research. John Barnsley 
is equipped in both of these spheres, 
and. given ihe absence »f any adc- 
qnaie guide lo the field, one turns to 
The Stuiol Ri'idiry of Tlthies with 
the liighest expeetaliiHis. I tt some 
extent lhe\ .tie fill filled, at least in 
parts of die hook, but it is impos- 
sible not to he disappointed by the 
extent tii which Dr Barnsley avoids 
direct answers to the interesting 
questions be raises: he avoids them 
because of his methodological eclec- 
ticism and because he can take so 
much of whai passes ns the empiri- 
cal study of comparative morality 
with a straight face. 

What Dr Barnsley does show is 
(hut moral evaluations are a part of 
a larger cultural unity, that the 
belief systems and world views of all 
peoples have moral evaluation built 
into them : but that, in so far as the 
area of human life and thought 
culled moral is differentiated out, il 
is not necessarily comparable from 
one culture to another. Instead of 
going on from this tu show how. 
both in liirm and content, murals 
are continuously in evolution, Dr 
Barnsley gives his own definition of 
whai is common to all moral 
codes- that they claim their legit- 
imacy on (he grounds that they are 
justified, Lhnl they arc inlersubjcc- 
tivc and that they have a " founda- 
tion in reality and then goes on 
lo treat them as though they were 
any other simple type of social fuel. 

Il would seem clear from Dr 
Barnsley’s opening that the .starting- 
point for the comparative study of 
moral codes must be some sort of 
process of understanding which 
shows luiw both the form and 
content of moral judgments vary 
between societies for, given the com- 
plexity of the subject, it does not 
really mailer whether the words llml 
the sociologist of morals gets down 
on Ihe page conform lo any scientis- 
tic paradigm. Bill, despite this recog- 
nition, we have lie re (lie wholesale 
adoption of Karl Mannheim’s eon- 
fusions between a Dilllieyan 


appioacii tu the suciol"gy i»f know- 
ledge and culture and the ciiulc 
pmimislic idea that culture and 
tluaigbi aie uiioftl h\ social lads, 
coupled with a fashionable nod lo 
l la tide 1 esi-Sliaiiss. who. despite 
liis own protestations that he is 
looking lor siriHrliucs and patterns 
at a higher and more abstract level 
than is given in subjectively mean- 
ingful action, is quoted as though lie 
were Hie discoverer ol meaning in llie 
human studies. 

I liis linitlly makes possible any 
sci intis capiiali/alimi ul Dr Barns- 
ley's insights into analytical ethics, 
and merely opens the way for the 
introduction of a central section of 
(lie book, which attempts to gather, 
analyse, and codify the findings of 
empirical research on Ihe differing 
moral codes of individuals and 
societies. I riie, Dr Barnsley himself 
is well enough aware of some of the 
limitations ol these data ”, but it 
goes down none the less, to give 
scientific legitimacy to the stvtdy, 
and, supposedly, to dilferenliatc it 
from general discussion of morality 
and ethics. 

in his linal section Dr Barnsley 
raises the quite .separate (heme of 
whether the si i idem of comparative 
morality and the sociology of 
morals is necessarily committed to 
moral relativism. The answer, of 
course, is that he is not. for to say 
that codes Vary or that it is difficult 
for one society to understand or lay 
down the law about the code of 
another by no means implies that 
sociology has proved that no moral 
rules are binding. This much, how- 
ever, was said with great elegance 
and clarity by Morris Ginsberg 
years ago in his essay on “The 
Diversity of Morals". Ihe most that 
is added here is some sensitivity lo 
the variety of meanings which moral 
relativity win have. 

For all these criticisms, one must 
lie glad that The Soi hil Reality ol 
I -j hits was written. Moral codes mid 
the way they are integrated or not 
integrated into social systems is u 
very Icgilituulc object of sociological 
study and Dr Barnsley has surely 
opened up again the issues which 
Hobhmisc and Ginsberg made cen- 
tral. There are also new questions to 
he answered, and there clearly Is the 
need for lire rebuilding of a lost 
sue to logical sub -d iscipline. 


Escape from time 


there may 




J. U. 1'RIESTLEY « 

Over die Long High WaK 
1 42pp. Hcinemann. £2.75. 

Though the picture on the cover 
shows J. B. Priestley, true lo social 
iconography, holding a pipe. Over 
the l.uny Hinh Wall does not smell 
of it. He no longer needs to hark 
back to the image of (he plain man 
in the pub. the mystique of the bon- 
honunt nwyen w-nwei. The result 
is direct, unimpeded communication 
with the reader. The argument is 
sometimes complex, bill the exposi- 
tion is invuriahly lucid, though it 
acknowledges a context of strange- 
ness, shadow, the tmeomprehended. 
and there is never tiny sense of watch- 
ing a circus performance of ideas 
trapped, tamed and caged in verbal 
definitions. 

Mr Priestley secs muyih of the 
violence 1 , vice, and cruelty of our 
epoch as flaring out of u sordid, 
bored conviction of ultimate mean- 
inglessness, a conviction generated 
by such prevalent ideas as that 
scientific ceductinnism has explained 
the universe, that computerese js (he 
only acceptable intellectual ■ lan- 
guage, and that the ticking, of the 
clockwork carrying us inexorably 
along “ on the conveyer, belt .1* ex- 
tin cl ion " ine.tMins the only kind of 
titac. . ' . 

He points out that every man 
alive has art inner consciousness of 
bis own, and he .^rgey that attention 
. should be paid to n. since so plany 
people ;' hre frying, to live short i>f a 
./ dimension . . , . Jikc ^olid creatures 
tjrylug tv? 


in extra sensory perception in gen- 
eral and precognition in ixirticular 
an indication that " there is some- 
thing in us that can successfully defy 
time and space ... and escape 
annihilation at death ” (though he 
hints that wc may. well peter out 
later on>. Much of the nineteenth 
and twentieth-century evidence 
for premonitions and precog- 
nitivo dreams trivial and comic, as 
well as great and tragic— is re- 
examined, melt. ding J. W. Dunne’s 
important material. Allhough Mr .. 
Pries(Jcy nolqs that much of this has 
been obscured by : the ’ elaborate . 
theories devised, to explain: iC be 
uses one of Dunne’s simpler con- 
cepts -that of the Observer* of var- 
ious levels of time— while insisting 
that each Observer is in fact . the 
same human self aware in varying 
contexts. No reference is made to 
lire rhythm of biological time, which 
seems, to differ, in various creatures, 
but this might perhaps have compli- 
cated further an already complex 
Issue.. ’ ’ ’ 

The speculations on the nature of 
futurity— unknowable, determined, 
or- growing out of the present— are 
of much interest, Those about death 1 
arc fascinating. Some bear a coinci- 
dent;! Ilikcness to those suggested by 
H. t-L Price iii his recent Essays on ; 
llif PhUasfipJiS, r>f Religion. There 
also an unexpected rescmblunpe; to 1 
certain Christian images of Hell— a ,! 
solitary " misery-go-round ” of expe r j j 
riencing over and over again with ■] 
art undoped conscience' the anguish ; 
one has, caused— apd of Purgatory, 
in which the . suffering mind cpn at 
Ml ’begin -to coipmunicat^ Vvith 
otlier dtiiids jn %giv>ne>ii an^lUW ^ 
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Music and Musicology 


Works chosen fur llieir practical value as well as for llielr rarily. Of inlcreut 
not only to musicologists but also to musicians concerned with rediscovering 
authentic early performance practices for example. . . 

Early Theorolfcal Works 

BACtLLY L'Arl d» blan chanltr - Paris 1673 ■ BUIINVILLE Wiloiro gJnJrAfi, critique (1 pMlologiqu da 
la muslqtia - Puis 1 (87 - CKOQUEL la Uusiqua rsndua renaibfa par la mdcbanlqua - Paris 1762 ■ COUSU 
laminiqtfaunl«t)^U«tfinlonanl louUtapiUiqua ct to tile ialhiarit- Pd rit 1609- DUREY DE H01HV1LIE 
Hilloire.du Ihditre da I'Anaddnia ro’,al« da muaiqua. Second of dill on - Faria 1767 - EN6IMMEILE La 
lOMtaohnia ou I'Arl de noler lea cylindrea - Paris 1775 - UCASSAGNE TraHd gdndral del IMmana du 

- tdiant - Parh 1 766 - L’AFRURD Prmolpei Iris ladl« pour blan apprendre In muRiqua ■ Paris I74G-LE 
CERF BE LA VIEVtLLE Comiur^iton de mueii|UB ilafonna at da 1amui1quelran(alit». Setond* Idition - 
Brurgllas 1705- 1 70S - LOllUf Eltmonts ou piincipaa de ir.usiquo nds dent un rouvel ordro - Paris 16uS - 
MENESTRIER Ota ballets ancicnj at modorrus selon las lijltn du Ihdllra - Pans 1682 - ME6SEHNE 
HarmonlcorumllbriXll... Edllio aucta.Avacannotitiminianiic(ltwdarnutevr-Painl64B' KONTECLAIR 
PitKipea dl nwsiqaa dntoi tn quabe pxtlea: I'lnlornlloo I» mesura el le mt^emenl ... In agrtmeiA* 
du chant... I'abrigd d’lm noueoau ijsld.-tm da mu^iqus - Paris 1 730 

Vocal and Inslrumsntal Malhods 

BAILLEUX Utatoda do juiiUtio cu nmlquq el itbldure - Pails 1773 - BLASIUS >«tdvid? de 
dafiulle et ulaonnunanl dai inalrumants Principal al Ihdoile da la mush|ut - Paris e.d. - COHRETTE 
Udlhodi de violoncBlIa - Paris 1 741 - C0U8IKEAU Mdlhoda do lurpe - Parra 1790 - DAHDRIEU Prtnciptj 
de ruc&mpaanefflatii du clavocin - Porli c. 1719 - DANOVIUE L'erf de loucher la desaue el basee da 
violla - Paris (687 - BU8U6RARRE Mithodi plus court* el plu*f*cili que I'encltone pout I'tcoompnane- 
man! du clavecin - Paris 1751 - LA PORTE lmle ihduriqire al pratique da rncconipflqnemanl du clavecin- 
Pads 1753 - LEH0INE Houvcllo mUhoda de guilarrt A I'usaqr des commrnyiiiB - Paris (som dale) • 
MAIIAUT NouvvUe nitlhorle pour appicndre en peu do tempi A joirardo Is I1u(e traearslwa - Paris 1 759 > 
RAOUL Uilhade do «ialon«lle - Parti 1787 - 8AINT-LAMBERT Ul pilndpes du oUwtln- Paris 1 702, 
Nouveau Iraitd da I'accompaanoment du clavecin, de Torque at dnsiulrti instrumenh - Paris 1707 - 
VAN DER HAGEN Moihodg nowtlia et raison nio pour le hiutborj en deux putlai - Paris 1700 

MusIcologicBi Works 

GIIARTIEH L'ancian cliapilrc da Ilatra-Dame de Paris at sn m.iiiilsa - Paris 18)7 - CLEHVAL L'anclanng 
mallrfsa de Noire Dams da Elhoilres - Pena 1089 - COMRAIUEU La Uuslqua al U Waqij - Paris 1WB * 
LA lAURENCIE L Ecola fran^ise da vision da Lu»y 4 V.olli - Path 1322-1 m - NULTTER ET TNOWAH 
lee Brlglnos de I'opdra francaH, d'aprfrr lee minutes ties nola’res .. lot dacumaiils eilginaui codeervAs 
sirs Archlvea Nalionalis, A la Comddia Frninni,# - Puis 1680 - PIERRE Les Esc laun d lnilrumanlg de 
miuiqua - Paris IBM - PlflflO Mdlangca - 1909 1935 - PHOOKOMME t’Optre. Welarique, diracUina, 
rdpertolre, bibiiographii-lV'is 1828 - VALLAS Un alidad* musiquodlda iMAtre 4 Lion "Lyon 1832 . 

i Journals and Year-Books 

ALMANACK MUSICAL - Paris 177S-17M - L'ANNfc MUSICAU - Paris tfljMOIJ • JOURNAL DE 
AWSIQOE hfitarlque, thforlque, praiique. sir le nmsJqua andamia at modern?, Isa muaiclins al lee 
Inslrumoals - Pails 17/0- 1 777 - LE F1AWSTE - LWdan H Vaupriard IBM 1835 - TARLETUS DE 
RENOMNlfE des musicians. »ul«un, compuliaurs, vlrluDtei, amataus *1 nwllrej do miiilgua rogala al 
instiumanlalg, Its plus connus en chagui gem a * Pairs 1 785 

end work 3 also from: 

Artmu. Auhry, iKqucy-Ovidon, Rdrard. 84lhtiy.B[aeli(ind da HanUorl. Scanln-Chaatnl. Rarjan 
di Reentry, Beunta-CoHello. Bralfolu. Brlcwo, Srljen, Bi*»t(, CmtiMbI, Centrix, CerbiUn, 
Cryiiel, Diolir. PaMr. Oc«en[ourd. ftilBur-Rriuil. Durand, Dunk Dover*#*; Fleury. Feernlir, 
rrwcHUr, FrelHan Peacere, Oincht, Diitea, OhIu. Ddreld, Oenirl, Oevdar. Hendoy. labiull, 
JieqMt. Li flouieeiltre. Li Vraye Mfgnol, labtaL LDciiyar. LeMbvr*, Utlllwrl, JKarlx. Maston. La 
MlMilrti. Mevchirtl. Perm. Pei. Peputei. Privoet Pur*. Repuller, Rcmbb* ft Silnl-Hifd. 
Rater, Routeler. Beyer, Divert. Tablittesde Pifrnnle.TerBft.TMImi.TrouIliuL Van dir Slralen, 
WtJHck, Yeiiedin, 

History of Art in the XVIII th century 

Vaiy rare books, difficult lo gel. hold of, which constituted the Ideal library 
of a learned historian during Ihe Age of Enlightenment. These books remain 
key-instruments of research, available lo scholars and lovers ol the Fine 
k\% tor example.,. 

Dictionaries. Repertories 

CHRIST 01 Dtfatrnfee dasmoitogrammu, rf»# paining etdeBgravtm- Pari* 1750 - ffflAVE LO Til CO CHIH 
IcoArfOB^s per figuras du IrtltA Mpm^aldogallLsariss - Fa|Uld. • TEU0IEH EidfaUanatir In V« 
et eur lee ouvngrs des plus ucailanla pdnlrat ancfaiw et nodarnil- Paris IMS-1665 - FCHTENAY 
Dictionnair# das art Was ou nollco hiilsrlquo el niNAnia dn erctillKlee, pofotiw, grgvaurs... - Paris 
1776- HEBERT OleUonoiira pUlorsiqua al hUoriqua oj rjasorlpdon d'arcHtadura, paliilure. ewtplure, 
Bra'VUT»-Pails1ft6*LACttNl£C0EPREUL0l6li«iiMlr»lMiwb8Vn»...-Parts11l9-MAH8VD!«ViMtra , ri 
alrdgAda pslniumtt dVriiiiablure-ParUl74B - PEDHETY Dlctfsnnslri pofitbl de pttoluro, sculpture 
atgrnna -Paris 176/ 

Archlteclure, Painting, Sculpture 

ALSAROm fell eur la palnlura at wr TAcaWniTa ft franca (labile i Rama - PaiTs 1706 - ARGENS ! 
Enmw oriiiqw dtl difMrenlft dcalss da pelntura - Parte 1768 - BAILLET DE SAtHT-JEHJCM Ultra nir 
Is palnlura, |e ecuiptura at rarotillactura, - Rdlleilgiu au7 quriquae (Ircanatanoit prdaan^a ooeltaarit 
dtw Itllrai ior faipasdinn dea UXluutdu Lnuyta- Aiwtftfdun el tub 1748,17(8 - COCHIN RmtU 
da ggatwai pikas wntamanl lea aria. Diacpura ur la cmrelnnca dae the haddow la ftniii « Paris 
1768-1771 - DANpRE-BABDOKTraiidda paloliira.auMd'tinasatleurlAKifttjra-PRriilT^-DESCAMPC 
lariadte pablrie ftamuda, Agenda at Aoltandaia -ParS 1763 - DtZALLlEK (rAflOENVlLLE Abrdflt 
da (A via das jdat famaw paiHrea - Raris‘1762. - Vladas (untuKKulHwra ftjiuliURooalsaanMr 
Paris 1788. — Via das famaux ircbllaclas depuls la Ranaissinca • Pet’s 1767 - DUPUY DU 6HDZ Tialii 
da pltnlura pour an jppiendrsla (Morie at so ptrftrtlonnar dins fa praligua • Peris 1699 - LAIRESSE 
La grand Ihnre das pelnlras ou I'm Ida fa psir>lur« - Paris, 1 787 * LE CAMUS 0E ME2IERE3 Lo gdnli da 
IWillauhira ou renalajia da eel ertavao nos ttftuilana * Parle 1780 - LEP1CGE \i«i dai pramieri 
peTntraa du forf depute M. La fern Jwgu'i prftanl - Paris 1762 • PAP1LL0N if. LA FERTE Eitrril d»i 
dHKranti auvragas putHidt wr ii via des pfinlraa - Puis 1776 • JHCMARD&OH Iraild da le ptintgra si 
dp h eculpluiBr Paris 1728 . 

CritlcBl Essays, Guide-Books and Travel V 

BH7TWIEMY Vwawftilif 0 TSVll s>1)- ftfoify' CIYHJnMfrajtr»;wr top cTnlw* 
it sur Is pafntura A la ctra- COCHIN Vdyags d'Halia du RaoueH damtaa m Tad wvnftsds paailura ht 
da slirfpltira qu'en rail dads lap principle# villas d'AaJIs'- nrtg 1763 - DE2A1UER B’ARRtimilE la, 
thdadMl la pratique du jardlrtags -!p*ri*1747. VoyegapittorndVa ftParfi -HuralTSy. Ifajiga 
pllfaraiqua dawnrlnm deparfi - Par la 1732 - LE COMTE Cftblnri d a etngi/ariUi fs itfiiiecl wa. palnlura, ' 
HUtyur# at Qrtvura - Paris 16594750 - flOUOUETL'dttl dn ills v> Anstotift* - Harts 1 7ft r SAQVAL 
Hift'ra dti antiguiKe it Par’s - Peris 1724 WUKKELHANN Hislgjrv ds 1’irt ttiaz |ri Ap-Am - 
ATOHrdarn.1788 ■ WATEUT 'frJjT Pk Its Mien - Peril STM 

and WOrka also from: 

IkImmbaI, 8ill(»r, Ramil CoypeL Oubotc ft SeW-BaTelr. Dp Raa, Outsit#. IsMys. fiMlter- 
ftgdlf. Baugsiiil, van ttegedsm. Habu, Lstomsft Wn1s-Why*« L*F|ri ft SJtel-Vewfla.lwgltr, 
'UBrtnAAiim.UwdeftSepmwsliii.Hefwasy dS fPwy.Banfer, PiMpftliBIinetrtflf.hliF, 

- Qofeey. ffoKfi.'Strutt, 

; .. ALL TITLES ARE AVAILABLE : 

L '• - • ■ ■ f Ask for our Complete,: (fafiildd cafategoes J j 
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Towards an Open 
World Economy 

A If up or l for Mil- Truk- I’nlii) 
Mt?,t:irrli ( 'cnliri! 

Frank MiT'aifai-an anil olhci-s 

I’rip.iriil liy nicmiw; ■< ill ihn ml' is. >ry 
Ulmip Im liir l"rd Jc I’. i|ny Itcir.iri.-ii 
• VriHiV in I ■ tiiiliin. Itiib rt‘|inj| ilitajsso* 
■Ml»r iwum iiiuriinlioii.il iiuJc. nml 
irhliMo li Nil Ilf h.likkri.'illlij pjpi'll. 

CMS 

What’s Wrong with 
Economics? 

Benjamin Word 

llu# i.nii tlir fjiuliiiflH nf IrarnhiR Uicuiy 
he mpplhd >'• i lie hflinnmiriil motlels uf 
v«>n ven i<i iukI (litMiuniws ' What v.o«M 

fmppt'll if IVI'JIlMlIKi "ffc III miiifw ll'flf 

■ in n ' jiulk-y uirnct 1 like Ijh ’ Jii iliie 
>-riili|iie proirnnr Ward nticmpK in .im-ifr 

Mfv'ii Ljiiei'li'iiii. 

fj.*5 

Managing the Environ- 
nienl r An Economic 
Primer 

William Kxdisu)' and Claude 
A nderson 

Wriilii* In mi minimal «ylr, a physicist 
nnJ an cviiiiunifit lime jniiiKtl forces tu 
lirnvltfr nil Inenluahle uiiiilc lo die applioa- 
liun ii f modern ci-ani>nili! lrc.1inf.iurh lu » 
aIihIo ihUjje of ri-iilngicnl iilmuiing 
ixntilcnn. 

2J.93 

Practical Professional 
Cookery 

IV. ( 'nicli ncll Hod R. .1. k mi rum mi 

llic iiiiLlinrv «if ihi* nrw-siyJc mciifLjiid 

L-unkerj lii ii. ' k mr bull) hulJos .if iln- 
l onto it t'ulinuire. of thr 1 mu, < „h- 
imiv / nimkMie. l:.isy-l.» lullmi leiipie. 
Mud mclnl mlumiiiifuii oi» lire- iiiiiiuiikt 
or in.il, cry ,m uhen. 

£5.S0 £.1,1)0 


Papers and 
Correspondence of 
William Stanley Jevons 

This* new edit inn. |HihliMiL-tl in 
association wiili l lie Ruy:i! lionin- 
mic Siwifily, brings. together lor the 
rirst linn- imjmriiiiti peisniml :nnl 
professional p.ipi-ia ul Mil- nine- 
ici-nili-irntiiry eanumiisi, William 
Sla nicy Joyous. I n lie iinhlishcU 
in I'onr volumes. ii inciuclcs lm 
coin pieii 1 jo m nnil, i’on<sptindciK'C 
ho i h private iiiul prnlcvsinniil, flic 
text of a hit her lo un published !cc- 
[ lire course and various other 
papers. Ii casts new light mi ihe 
formal ion mill prnpagiiliun of tlic 
ideal wliieli 'Made it* von* faniiins. 
and (he so eia I h.icLgiomul .igaiuM 
which 1 1 icy were developed. 


Jtt.w jmhli\lii ti 

Volume I 

Biography and Personal 
Journal 

ICditi-il lij It. D. Co Ilium UlHik 
mid Itusmiioiiil KUnekump 

I Ills fir»t rnliinic io ,-Oiiniil mi flu: pciM/iinl 
jounml uf Juv.'iiv nlireli i« line [wiMi'Ju.l 
Tin i In? liril lime m full, a nil reveal t iiuicli 

■ if Ilk eli.inta;U-r Mild f.ini il>' I 

ms hvII «s liir jicncdi «>f In's inuji'i ido*. 

17.00 A plit*s | mni) 

Ci whin i * i Joiumiy JV73 

Volume II 

Correspondence 

1850-1862 

Kill Inl l>> R. I>. Coll Bail Black 

1 fill ' illume %;• inidiiis iiic c-irlv • «>f icspnii- 
ik'itee ul XV. X. In. mi I hr If tiers nia 
in- .ill v per* iu.il, luil mile liaise v.lii.li 
e.nl liiilu kii Hie ileicli.|uiiiin a f his ,-arrer 
ii r iileav i>r nil iln- imhlie ullmrs luc 
unit, fia\r lifru in. Imlr ,| . 

llV.tm ^ ).|,>ir« 


Macmillan 


JOHN MURRAY 

The V oy age 
of the Challenger 

ERIC LINKLATER 

imnjanmively illiisiruicil iliis hook i* an 

at U5, 11 lti !?„ rcad ' S rt ' ul voyHjje an ltd not be 

more Mutably ■ comma nun Hcd. 1 IGlavtpiw f(?nihl) 

of thcTr^hhn 0 m " ilo,hrome tnuHHKtom nil fn>m the murd.i 

Harry Ferguson 

Tbveator mid Pioneer 

COLIN FRASER • 

Seen by aortic aya monumental crank and by of hen as a ueitiuc 

WWmt." has a vivid niark on Mil- world loilay 

pl0 ?? rl, 2 ,, i l,f ,ho . fH3m iraeforx now being buiJt 
incorporate teaiurev lhal he invented. 

Seen miunly through the work for 1 which lie lived. Ferguson emcrees 
as a complex and corn ni venial, yci fiiseinating |iersunuliiy- a mihii 

ifrilf™ nlif 1 , l,i "' ■» “ V-Iin. MthlSS 

lUuMmuil. . . •• ■ ■ £X<iO ,,er 

* f -j • v r ■ . ; 

"LodSih^ V 

KENNETH CLARK: ; [y 

In desdirbing the feelings and VhoiigbN thruuvh his mind 

Widely different paijitine?). Kenneth Clark 
fihowa us what rich discoveries may be mane by new Wavi 
nhixtruted " 


The sins of the fathers 


uf look ing. 
. £2 net 


The Old Testament 
for Modern Readers . . 

■ D. B. J. CAMPBELti , j.-,: V v." ; : 'v .; . 

. aiiihpr ot fhcSynvpfic'Gvfpeh ■■ 'U jl-.v..’ 1 ' 

V RcmCnce f^r llifc Bible sntiwiimex prevents a ’real, lirt deist ahaing )•/ 
ft- This Book is designed for, iKe reader who is- piepa red to : fitudy it . j 
. ot)|cctiyeiy ajlid persirieiftly; ' ; • ;• ■. ;; ' • ” •• -V. •/r.spwcrV 

’ : r' n 7‘. “ !' '“'l i" j.'|i 1 i i' «>' 

lire above and important new' and recent books, both. general' 

tan be seen on Stand 9502 Hall 5 at FmnkWrt ' 


I). (5. IMH'CK : 

KnxIUhmen ami Irish rr«nbl*» 
25.1pp. Cape. 1-I.5J1. 

Once, again eiirren! events lia\i- iin- 
pnsed :in urgcni emilempniary relc- 
v.inee upon j work denling with the 
history of Irelaml. Not even the 
aivmmilatcd dust of half ;i eeiiinry 
can cover tlial uinimci grave ; one 
reads 1). ti. Boyce's ailiiurably 
del ached account ol British reactions 
to the Irish troubles of fifty years 
ago with a desolating sense of r/H/ii 
rn. 

'Io measure and evaluate public 
opinion on any subject is, noio- 
rioiisly, one ol the most difficult ol 
the historian's tasks. It is not enough 
to read copiously m newspapers anil 
periodicals. The inquirer has to 
weigh the influence of these agen- 
cies upon ordinary men ami women 
and— especially in tile period of 
Lloyd George's coalition govern- 
ment between I l )l8 and 1922 - to 
assess also the influence of the 
politicians on the newspapers and 
periodicals. 

Dr Boyce has avoided most ol the 
usual pitfalls with exemplary skill, 
and although this is his first hook- - 
not entirely liberated from the bond- 
age of the doctoral thesis it is a 
most accomplished piece of work. 
Apnrt from the sentence of close 
confinement in (.'olindule which 
every student of public opinion must 
serve, Dr Boyce has widened Ins 
researches to include an impressive 
variety of private aiul public papers 
■as well as a vast range nf printed 
sources. And although it would not 
be unfair Ui say that lie docs not 
add materially a great deal to what 
recent works have told us --for cv 
.imple. Hie- biography of dc Valera 
nod I'humas Jones's " Irish ” diar- 
ies- lie does establish with great 
clarity and thoroughness the drift of 
British opinion sit the time of the 
Anglo -Irish war mid of the cruciul 
Treaty negotiations in the closing 
months of Toll, from which, in a 
very real .sense, skill the present 
troubles in Northern Ireland. 


Dr Boyce pursues scxeial si-paialc 
hut related themes. I liM, he »le\el- 
nps in depth what othei wiilers 
(notably the late C. I Mowul) have 
briefly skelcheil : the iiiu-iise revul- 
sion fell by many peo[de in Biilain. 
oil the right and the lell. for the 
policy »>f reprisals against the iiistir- 
genis anil especially for the activities 
of the Black and Ians. Then he 
considers the propaganda wai 
waged hy hotli sides ami concludes 
that, in the curly stages at least. Sinn 
Rin was much more adroit at 
pulling its case than the government. 
This may partly explain though l)i 
Boyce does not la bom (he point 
why the familiar double -,1a miaul 
appeared so quickly, the forces of 
•he Crown being much more harshly 
judged than (lie IK A, even though 
the latter were certainly no amateurs 
in the atrocity business and were 
indeed shortly to demonstrate their 
expertise still more convincingly in 
their own civil war. From reprisals 
Dr Boyce moves on to the more 
constructive policies of the govern- 
ment and in a particularly well- 
organized chapter shows how I loyd 
George's adoption of ** Dominion 
Home Rule " effectively cut off the 
flow 1 of British sympathy boll) for 
Sinn l oin and for Ulster Unionism. 
In his closing pages Dr Boyce has 
therefore no djlliculiy ill demon- 
strating that I loyd George's domi- 
nance at the conference table was 
paralleled hy the surge of popularity 
he enjoyed, how oxer bliefly, alter 
“ solving " the Irish question. 

Mis triumph, though, was always 
illusory. Dr lloycc shiowdly points 
mr that British solutions of the Irish 
question were essentially ami not 
unnaturally ■ solutions that suited 
primarily Britain or the F.mpiie. For 
the British government, as lioih 
I'liglishmcn and Irishmen loo read- 
ily forget, Ireland has geneially been 
a tiresome fraction of « target 
whole, a minor item in a world full 
of crises which seemed, and no 
ilmiht often were, lui mote serious 
than anything that happened in 
Dublin nr Belfast. And il l)i Boyce 
is right in suggesimg that I lovil 


Literary lore 

Irish l.Uerary I’wlraBs 
2-Bipp. BBC Publications. LX 
DVJi HICK FA' uml CUS SMITH : 

A Paler Shade of Green 

25.1 pp plus unnumbered plates. Leslie 
f-Ycwin. £3.30. 


appears without evpl.m.i- 


Many years ago, in the good old days 
of the BBC. Third Programme, W. R. 

Rodgers arranged a series of broad- 
casts in which some of Ireland’s 
literary figures were described and dis- 
cussed by their friends. These talks 
have now been stitched together to 
make a book, possibly on ihc assump- 
tion that the Irish arc great talkers 
and that such conversations arc no 
longer audible in the age of the tele- 
vision chiitter-showr. 

In fact, the lalks .ire nut especially 
[good, and- they add very little |o. jhc 
already ,dvai)gb|c lore .- ithout the 
Chosen writers— Yean, Joyce, Mrtorc, 

Synge. Shaw, Gogany, Higgins, and 
A. G,. A few of the anecdotes are 
wurth recalling, such as Lennox 
Robinson’s about Ycats aqd censor- 
ship. •* f want to read all the dirty 
1 English Sunday pjipars because 1 will 
-. read. :the last words of every nmr- 

said. "Whereas, if | ; 

buy .the Observer, 1 will read the last sentiment »; Macl.iamninir : 
words, «- ata*, ■ not the km words must -remember ihut every lime the 
' .Z. l ^ obn i:rvi ne on the curtain fulls at the end of a play wc 
; tT-*?**- Th. Wivmiing ume is 

I.jS aL h ,r i » ul 6 tncr *»l , y the j!? a L of niagnnmmliy on display ~ 
pretty dim., S.obhan McKenna : -Jack Mac- 

c-Jm f £ r r XS on > ,mDl ' s - , «lu;hing; it : GowranS Dauphin was every bit an 
w a - nd oply snod as my . Joan." . Or persctnal 
be Itxttlmpffl bir; -supposing Hut llic diselosure—Dan O'Hcrlilty : 1 

' 'Bfli'Mift 1 r • tv« , lAwlk — L J •» Lumu _ 4 ■ 


sentence 
lion : 

They include two theses h> Ihseii. live 
or m.\ plays of Muelcdiiiek, n play of 
Hatip(mimn\, Puiiit-fu. three by d'An- 
nunzio, and more surprising, an 
uni hi) logy of verse writ ten hy Paul 
with a paper from Kiuul.dl a figure 
lhat has always seciiied to me to 
resemble Joyce. 

Readers might try the following 
substitutions: II tnn ‘lie for Pat nelu, 
Poe- for Paul, and Kmihaud for 
Randall. Further clues may be 
found, but not enough for complete 
decoding, in C. P. Curran's lanie.t 
Joyrc Remembered (IWH). 

A Paler Shade of Green is also h 
hook made by recourse to the tape- 
recorder, a scries of interviews with 
theatre- folk in Ireland. The chief 
participants are Padraic C ohim, 
L'yril CuaiicL, Eileen Crowe, 
Siobhart McKenna, penh Johnston. 
Hilton Edwards, Micheal MacLiam- 
moir. Dun OTlerlihy, Jack Mae- 
Gmvran, Tyrone (iiiihric. Kevin 
McC'lory, Akin Simpson, Richard 
Harris, Norman R ml way. Hugh 
Leonard, Scan Kenny, Conor Cruise 
O’Brien, Colin Blakely, and « John 
Hdstftn. Much of the mafcrial is 
backstage . chut, gossip, t lie at re - 

You 
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T }ll pisiniivN"^ sccm> to cxer- 
puriknlar allraelion 
i., r f rench noxclisU- After 
V. unit' .lose 


v ,cr ^ ^aTjffliires nrntri^ ' . its cuJianorators, 
: l , V L e . of ^ bplimisls tfor dc Gaulle claimed 
- ” incarnate ” la lcsilii«iis5 (ran- 
' ^"land - rrfsisla ills dc la dcrnicru 
ire", but M B>»ry is quite explicit 
■ui the similarities between 1100 
j |%S. In any case, the period is 
•pod one for anyone interested in 
wnal relationships, with its extra- 
linary throwing together <»r men 
ih wich diverse and improbable 
: Talleyrand, the {ini'iti-L’t'mhtil 
the French clergy in I7S0. Fouchd 
terrorist of Lyon, the due dc 
-lieu, sometime governor of 
.a. and the ubiquitous l.uf- 
:ie who never missed a revolution 
ten 1776 and 1830. 

The novelist is particularly at 
k in this kind of world, espe- 
[y with so many memoirs to help 
with (he revealing anecdote and 
theatrical soliloquy. M Cabanis 
an excellent jub of the Rcslo- 
lion itself, when the personal con- 
:ls and private diplomacy of a 
pn like Talleyrand might decide 
fate of a dynasty. Each author 
also the advantage of an accorn- 
literary technique that unc 
:ly finds in the professional his- 
loo often the timid prisoner 
Mi documents. M Cabanis is the 
lradilionu) nf the I wo, writing 
ih an elegant concision that is no 
ornament but an essential pari 
: nuances that he is conveying: 

E i Ihbm oil Tulle* mud ctail Cvi-qne, 
unit mime pas eu I'hypacrisic dc 
l <ut nuis devant la Revolution cl 
Nit il avail dG feindre ties eon- 
d« scnlimcnis. line fideiitc. 
'«vait pas : uifin il pouvait ilrc 

Bury, hy contrast, carries 


George's initial mistake ^ 

,lw Irwli shsturhanccs dni 

-"I iw.1 !»™,s t .'i,r« t 

copied with other 
surely no less eurreet , n k ! 
vnec that what U, c 
"■is foi the Irish question 

aWj, y or. hell 

altogether at 
svi/ards wand. This 
l,f j ,!Kk ‘ ainoiiisis -then 
nuicli more concerned abwi J 
ploy mem as ii W! , s 0 / ^ 
and politicians. o n | y ^ - p . 
Inals of what might \^‘ 
lerined the radical left wca* 
tei.lly empliatie about the dj ^ 
morality and consciemc, nf 
lltey were vti//lcd into ihirlitj 
“ solution " of in: | uasiheir]] 
permanent answer. 

Knowing as we do nonfe 
ss as nothing «f the s«t. it Q 
ssilh I iiiul sight, to forget tlu 
recently as the mid-im |i 
George’s sell lenient, altlKJUfh il 
not prevented the emenwwi' 
republic in the south, *wd 
other respects to have held u[ 
Yet to Ihe historian 1 ha| |yfl 
has always loiiked fragile; w 
much for whut il. ct|f 
conceded which was u great 
blit for w hat it implicitly ta 
There is not much evidence ih 
those critical veal's the Eririi 
rrnment thought much ata- 
much less understood -ibe 
emotional drives behind bod 
nationalism and Ulster tu 1 
Neither of these was an EdjM, 
even a British, phcnonwui: 
imporlanl part of the ingob. 
Anglo-lrisli relations isihifo 
of those in pott er on this tided 
Irish Sea should ever bate jr- 
hmv different and strange a>(- 
Irclainl was and is. Hm. 
realm of psychology rather tt 
Ihe details of military or 
mental action, is where the 
ol omission hate ocvtirml 
ol the lathers which arc itf* 
visile* I on the childfl* 3 


.lose 

Bory 

bio- 


St'iiininc Sail tie. 
f>ini' -"id Jean- 1 011 ,s 
w now given us a **ng 
„, D h V ,.f Charles X and an even 
Khhtorv of the July Revolution. 

Tm-uld be pointless li) .specula I c 
oMhfr the authors have been in flu - 
ffi- «he pan.hcls between 1814- 
1 044-4 s. each with it* 



>15 ami 


its collaborators. 


and revolution 


bree/iness 
nalesc : 


t*i Lite borders ot jour- 


II esi pres de sent henres. an Louvre lc 
marquis if Amici van ip fait con nail re ii 
radministraiion do imisifu que Ic 
Louvre se dcB'endra el qu’il cunvicnl 
done de plneer tics so Ida is h lontcs les 
fcinJtrcs do nuiscc. M de Cailleux 
proleslc, quel risque pour les oeuvres 
dart I M d'Auticliunip eiivoie prome- 
ner M de Cailleux ct les oeuvres dull. 

Style apart, each book is a serious 
historical study, supported by con- 
siderable research and an impressive 
ability to synthesize and coordinate 
evidence drawn from many sources. 
Both authors Ivave the happy ability 
to summon up at will an endless 
succession of telling con temporary 
anecdotes ami revealing incidents. 
The workaday historian has a lot to 
learn from them. But they might 
have learnt more from him. Each is 
content to describe what happened 
rather than to analyse, and to see 
history essentially in terms of per- 
sonal relationships. M (a ban is 
might object that this is. after all. 
the basis of biography, but his hook, 
besides describing the career of 
Charles X, also tries to assess the 
significance of the reign in the 
history of France llis sources are 
almost entirely confined to Court 
circles and even the purliamentiiry 
opposition, its objectives and fluc- 
tuating electoral fortunes, are largely 
ignored. 


JOSF. f A HAMS : 

Charles X : Roi ultra 
5 1 7pp. -|8fr. 

JKAN-LOULS RORY : 

La Revolution de Juilfet 

736pp. 55fr. 

Paris : Gullimard. 

The result is that the King moves 
in a kind of political vacuum. Every 
move of the royal boxer is bril- 
liantly illuminated but one never 
secs his opponents and is left to 
guess why lie is staggering about 
and eventually goes down. M Bory, 
in contrast, devotes most of his lime 
to the opposition ; after a number of 
introductory chapters, each giving 
an account of some particular crisis 
in the years be Tore 1830, lie des- 
cribes in great detail the events of 
the irois yh ificuses. 

Both authors are well-read in the 
literary sources, and M Bory makes 
good use of Louis l hevalier’s work 
when describing Ihe human geo- 
graphy of Paris, but neither pays 
much attention to recent historical 
research or attempts to verify Ihe 
impressions of contemporaries by 
looking at the evidence of the arc- 
hives. With the exception of one or 
two not particularly important 
works in M Rory's bibliography, 
neither refers to anything lhat has 
not been published in French and 


they Jo not seem to have heard of 
Irene Collins ur of Pinkney. 

This complaint is more than n 
petulant expression of prque against 
the brilliant amateur who carries off 
Ihc prizes. By restricting their inves- 
tigation in this way. Ihc authors can 
be original only in the way in which 
they handle familiar evidence. This 
still allows M Cabanis to conduct an 
interesting — and devastating — inves- 
tigation into the political acrobatic? 
of Chateaubriand ; but Ihe basic 
interpretation of the period is all loo 
familiar and somewhat reminiscent 
of a French “ 1066 and All That". 
The French Revolution transferred 
political and economic power to the 
bourgeoisie. It was a Good Thing. 
Ihe new ruling class then allowed 
itself to lie excluded from political 
power for a general ion. French 
society during the Restitution was 
essentially agrarian and Ihc big 
estates were niooly owned by 
nobles. When Charles X tried to 
overthrow this somewhat curiously 
" bourgeois " order he was defeated 
hv popular insurrection in Paris. 
The democratic revolution was then 
captured by the bourgeoisie 


again!). This was a Bad Thing. 

This is, admittedly, something of a 
caricature, hut it is near enough to reader who wants 


assiinipli tuis again it tli: evidence, 
and ncitliLi aiilb.H makes much of 
an cllorl to do so. 

M Bory is both l»ilii:r and unfair 
about llic I S hi i evolution. It is easy 
to sneer at the deputies who aigucd 
while other people fought, but no 
one criticized Mammal foi keeping 
out of Ihe action. Admittedly, most 
id those on the hmriuidcs gut little 
reward fur theii courage, but what 
was t lie alternative 7 M Bory admits 
that France as a whole was not 
republican. I.S4S was to show the 
futility of universal suffrage in ii 
country where the majority of the 
population were not democrats. The 
only possible alternative to a limited 
constitutional monarchy was another 
Bonaparte, and he was not ready in, 
1830— and M Bory would nut have 
approved of him if lie had been. 
Should the commission numitipale 
at (he Hdld dc Vrllc have passed an 
emergency decree against (lie indus- 
trial revolution 7 As M Bory says, 
even (he democratic republicans put 
forward no social demands, and 
there i.s perhaps a touch uf arro- 
gance in assuming that the middle 
classes will fight -or induce others 
to fight — for constitutional govern- 
ment und llic freedom of the press 
while the workers arc interested only 
in wages. As t.efcbvrc wrote in 
“L* action rfv olu lion na ire est 
d’ordre spirit 111:1.'' At least il wav in' 

1 78 l > and in 18.10. 

One is left, then, with some feel- 
ing of disappointment lhat neither 
of these talented authors has used 
his gifts Lo break away from con- 
ventional attitudes and attempt a new 
assessment in depth, either of the 
character of Charles X or ol Llic stale 
of French society and (he reasons 
for the extraordinary electoral swing 
between IS2Q and 1827 without any 
change in the franchise. But wlial 
they set out lo do is done with grace 
in the case of M Cabanis and with' 
panache in that of M Bory. The 
ale Well laid,- 


a 


the interpretation of the authors— 
and of sonic professional historians 
In raise all kinds *»l doubts. What 
is needed is to lest each of Ihc 


with u sense of drama anil the kind 
id alert and allusive writing that 
involves him in the action, will find 
plenty here in please him. 


iiicnsurc. 
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A Reader on the Sanskrit 

Grammarians 

JfF.Slaal 

achlevamonto of Panin! and Ihe Indian 
firammerians. beginning nearly 2,500 years 
Jflo. have never been fully appreciated by 
western scholars — partly because ol the 
teohnical difficulties presented by 
**Qn an inquiry and partly because relevant 
^onal, articles have been confined to 
. and generally Inaccessible publl- 
cauone. This book makes available a 
wjl«;lion ol the most Important artioles on 
S? l °® n ^rit grammarians and provides an 
. Wjrtcal outline ollhelr activities. It covers 
apd fragments ranging from early 
?wutvcBh\uty aocounts of the grem- 
: Whs fa some of the best articles that 
"j® appeared during the last century and 
T& , £18.40 

fph s & nd Uah ’ 8 

i: . oI lh'3 book Is to develop some 

3!5I£JJ?W » replace the present cheoe 
i ; and DriJ2 , r 9 ' l conipelVn9 • Inadequate public 
and Si - !! 8lflnB and Hflhts with Coherent 
•olmini?? l VB 80u rces of iniormation. The 
for ih! n iiJ >r ?!? t,ed hare WBre developed 
■f uSX Sosion, but their application 
numS?- ,B L 7 htj y are Illustrated In 
djagraJi 5 m P hoI °0raphB. drawings and 
!bx( ?* them In colour. The 

i Hon J:!?. P° lfC Y Proposals, demonstra- 
> lion' pro ^ 0C s an<1 Hold testing and evafua- 

£7.00 

; fflWna/Electric Shadows 

- ^ China Uht 01 01,118 and ,he F,lm Audience 

JanLeyda ' 

: w|,h the ,,lm ln< 
vnfe V J™!! ‘forn 1959 lo 1984, has had 
' ^meniRihL 6 Ch Ihese films and relevant 
. f,n V ny other Western scholar. 

^ rr »m iS nrno * ® h as both historic and 
ri8& and'IWI 

takers -tho IdfideHCo of foreign Him*. 

Problems Of distributors); 
'^ n PP6Cs mdtJS,r y Itself,, gives 

I. , j.hpportanl and representative 

u ? 10 Ihe liable film- 

' ■ ^ors and actresses of.China. 

, ' E8.65 Novembei. . 




Amorican Archlteclure Comes 
of Age 

Europonn Reaction to H. H. Richardson and 
Louis Sullivan 
Leonard K. Eaton 

Prior lo this book, it has been the accepted 
judgment that no American influenced Euro, 
pean architecture until Frank Lloyd Wright 
made his massive presence fell around 
1910, largely In Germany and the Nether- 
lands. But Leonard Ealon argues thal both 
H. H. Richardson and Louis Sullivan pro- 
foundly affected architectural practice 
throughout Europe al the turn of the century 
except. Interestingly, in the Romanes 
countries. The author authenticates the 
Influence ol Richardson and Sullivan on a 
number of European architects, including 
Adolf Loos in Auslria. Karl Moser in 
Germany and Switzerland, Elie! Saarinen 
in Finland, Ferdinand Bobsrg In Sweden, 
Hendrik Berlage In the Netherlands and Sir 
John James In England. About 140 Illustra- 
tions compare the work of these and other 
European architects 'with the buildings 
erected on the other Bide of the ocean by 
their two greatest American counterparts 
during this penod. E6.75 


Housing Investment In the Inner City 

The Dynamics of Decline . ’ .., n 

A Study of Baltimore, Maryland, 1968-1970 

Michael A. Stegman 

This study offers no comprehensive solu- 
tions bul rather presents a ayrrthesis of the 
many ways in which city bousing and 
related activities affect the - nature of the 
tnner-cify housing market and investment 
climate tn a large city” Which has complex 

to be understood and managed. From lh.ijt 
particular situation, Ihe author mokjrt 
general recommendahona aimed « Jjweiing 
off the declining • housing market and 
encouraging investment, while Improving 1 
. inner-city management capabihlfes. ■ 

£5.85 December 


What Time is This Place 7 
Kevin Lynch 

In one's imago of a city, the sanso ol place 
Ib inextricably meshed with the sen so of 
time — a financial district that bustles on 
Friday Ib transformed Into a lifeless concrete 
dosen by Sunday. Time and placfr^-TIme- 
place — iB a continuum ol the mind, ea 
fundamental as the spacetime (hat may be 
the ultimate reality of the material world. 
Kevin Lynch's study deals with this human 
sense of time, a biological rhythm thal may 
lot low a different beat from that imposed 
by external, ’official,’ 'objective' time- 
pieces. The centre of his interest la how 
this innate sense allects the ways we view 
and change — or conserve or destroy — our 
physical environment, particularly in the 
cities. The book is illustrated with numerous 
photographs and marginal drawings. 

£4.50 December 

Analysis of Public Systems 
Edited by Alvin W. Drake, Ralph L. ■ 
Keeney, Philip M. Motee 

This book presents leading recent studies 
on Ihe application of formal modeling lor 
improved delivery a! public services. The 
editors and authors have attempted lo make 
it possible tor administrators, who may have 
limited analytic backgrounds, to use this 
book to develop their own views on Ihe 
place of formal analysis in system planning 
and operation. • £3.75 October 

• , .. 

Functional Methods ahd Soluble 
Models In Quantum Field Theory 
H.M. Fried 

The purpose of this volume la lo provid^, 

- from a unified view, a description of the 
major soluble add approximate models of 
relativistic quantum field theory. Although - 
the proper cpnfant of (realistic) field theo- 
ries remains a matter of speculation, it 
seems clear 'that, ari understanding of the 
structure of mailer VrilJ rest on an under- 
standing of' .the dynamics of . Interacting 
Felds. For this reason alone, it is valuable 
jo collect, as this book does. thoBe results 
that are now known aboul model theories. 

£5.85 December - 


Learning from Las Vegas 
Rob8rl Venturi. Denise Scott Brown. 
Steven Izenour 

Loarn/ng from Las Vogrna Is addressed bolh 
to directly interested parlies — architects 
and planners — and the consumers of archi- 
tecture. so lo speak, the general public. . 
Venlurl, Brown and Izenour claim that tha 
lessons of Las Vegas Jor architects of today 
ars as relevant as those ol classical Rome 
were lo ihe past century. Their book Is 
divided Into three parts. The first Is an Ulus- 
I rated study ol the Iconography and sym- 
bolism of Las Vegas (with special attention 
to the 'Strip'), which leads to an unequi- 
vocal defense of automobile dominance 
and what critics call ' urban sprawl *. 

The middle section elaborates thi3 position. - 
showing by historical example how the 
Modern movement has led to an architec- 
ture of the Heroic and the Original. Ttte 
authors prescribe what they believe I si an 
urgently , needed antidole: a new mbdesty, 
an architectural populism and an ncdapi- 
ance of the Ugly and the Ordinary. 

The last part ol the book illustrates how the 
theory Is translated Into practice ; it des- 
cribes the projects undertaken over the 
paet several years by the hrm of which the 
authors are members. Venturi and Rauch, 
tn writing this lexicon ol vernacular archi-> 
tecture with an American accent, Venturi, 
Brown and Izenour have been denounced 
by some established professionals as non- 
s refill eels, even -anfr- architects. But. al the- 
present uncertain point tin Ihe development - , 
of the Modern movement,. this clash of view- 
point is useful in that Be eventual resolution 
could result jh a dearer idea of ' future 
direction and a cioaef accommodation to 
social realities. £7,90 October’ 
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F »m mom iosn l»»rlv years 
Adrian Stokes lias been devel- 
oping an -.aesthetic whiv-Ti. few 
the cfcpih and subtlety of' il* thought, 
can lay claim i« being among the 
most important and vital in recent 
developments. 7 /it* Image in I nna, 
intmduccil and carefully edited by 
Richard Wollhcim, allows the reader 
1o follow the full range of Mr Stokes's 
critical contribution. 

The internal development of Mr 
Stokes'* aesthetic is consistent, com- 
plex and subtle. Two organizing 
insights are axiomatic: (I) the prin- 
ciple human urge is towards full self- 
expression and integration; (2) the 
milking of art is a form of cx- 
(cnmlizaiton. a making concrete of 
the inner world. 

To enter Mr Stokes's aesthetic we 
need to ask the question. What is 
ihc meaning of form in art ') The 
customary distinctions between 
form and content arc useful at 
the most superficial level. A 
generation of formalist critics 
isolated form from content and re- 
served prestige for a work's formal 
Attributes. Mr Stokes, enlarging and 
Amending this conception, contends 
that . formal relationships possess an 
image, less explicit though no less 
essential, than subject-mutter. This 
image involves a harnessing of a com- 
plex of feelings in which conflict, ten- 
sion and' impulse arc all brought to- 
gether in some resolution. Hence 
form is an expression of integration 
nnd coordination. But the integra- 
tion, the coordination arc not simply 
surface uspecls of the image; they 
equally belong to the artist ; and they 
find :i parallel in the viewer. It con- 
cerns Mr Stokes, who writes: 

Some ns peel ... of ihc integration of 
experience, of ihc self, with which is 
bound up the integrity of other people 
mid of other things as separate, even 
though the artist has identified on aspect 
ol himself ivilh ibe object, has trans- 
fixed the object with Jus own compul- 
sion, (hough mV in the cvroiit of iu(i-rjy 
ii verpow ciing us other ness, llw-u per- 
ceptions of relationship dial arc the 
basis of a- minimum sanity demand re- 
inforcement. Outwardness, a physical or 
concrete adaptation of relationship, 
spells out enlargement, means certainly. 

The author is aware, more than 
any other oritic. of the unbalanced 
feelings, the tense urgencies and 
doubt* that go into making an image. 
Equally he reveal* why we cun be 
disappointed in seeing sin unresolved 
image. For form must give to con- 
tent u certain impersonality, it must 
draw the artist away from the 
effusively personal, from Ihc charged 
immediacy of impulse. The artist 
must admit a constraining of the 
immediately personal for the suke of 
the resolution of, the whole; indeed 
il must be his supervening wish : 

But surely If art allows not only the 
extremity of expressiveness but the most 
conclusive mode, if it constructs of 
expressiveness an enduring thing, that 
mode nulst incorporate an element to 
transcend or ennoble a particular expres- 
siveness of which otherwise we should 
idon tire. ’We are encouraged to experi- 
ence a many-sided apprehension 'In art. 
Expressiveness— it may he infantile— 
becomes valuable in evolving the 
mature embrace by form. 

It is this formulation which allows 
Mr Stokes to conceive the experience 
of art as opposing, or miLiguting, 
traumatic experience. An aesthetic 
response i* understood as guided 
between strict detachment and an 
• tngroswd Tusion with ah, experience. 

• Which n^cstHetib ', experience !> b&r 
rcveals ihe 'fijutn of this opposition 7 ■ 
Fof this illustration.'. Mr Stokes. looks' 
. towards architectural values which 
; embody .the. best expression- of his: 
view of /orm. Throughout his writ- 
ings he refers to architecture as " the 
Mother of Arts ", The . elements of 
architecture, winch include mass and 
Space, light and shade, void and 
aperlurc.ipre.seen as attributes of an 
Underlying patterning which involves 
:the sehse of the whole as filled 'With 
.bodily' ramification: and ns; self- 
sutament. » In brief, form .suggests a 
generalized corporeality. . 

the hinige ./n Form begins with 
excerpts- from Me Stokes's early 
‘volumes J he Quaiiro Cento arid the 
Stones of ftitUhti. These show him 
examining concepts ; that are Opera- 
tive in exiwrjericrnji architecture. , The 
sense or stone’s imaginative! ptijl— 

- Te f ; iis pbwer in arousing' phantasy 
. —he calls the love- cyf stone. He. fur- 
ther contends Unit “ Quatjro Ceftto;" 

f V !• Li- W-*,t !i -C < V « «‘S’i. ‘ 
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art k the nucleus of the Renaissance, 
nnd its most typical stone edifices arc 
the art of "stone blossom". Mass 
and mass-effect are two important 
impressions in experiencing architec- 
ture: the former is understood by 
reference to the synll>esi/.m« ol'>oluls 
;»ml the space between solid*. .nut in 
Lheir immediacy of revelation; the 
taller a* ihc non-temporiil synthesis 
of transitions in succession. 

Mr .Stokes, however, culls the em- 
bracing conception the ''emblema- 
tic'*. First, it involves ailirmativc 


ADRIAN STOKES : 

'Hie Image In Form 
Selected Writings 
Edited by Richard Woilhcim 
320pp. Penguin. Paperback ftOp. 


rics; the growing disclosure of colour 
in ulenlily-iii-ililTcrcucc. I hc I urinal 
completeness of this definition is re- 
vealed in hi* searching essay on Ver- 
rocchio and Piero della Francesca 
in the National Gallery. And il is 
the measure of his discriminating 


of transitions in succession. material. I c, the artist yields to the 

Mr .Stokes, however, calls the cm- material's nature, its hardness for in- 
bracing conception the "cniblcma- stance. Modelling technique sacri- 
tie . Fir**, it involves .dlirmative (i , • , L .„ n sclmiso P sv 

phiinlusy in rcliitiiui to stone. Second. n f ( |' ]C m . | , cr j. | | f 0| . ',| n . ,j- a, . s .,u. 
it is involved with the immediately \' c " i^SSrch nnimt grow 
surrounding life ami corporate feel- [“'ward iKsllm fnan .lie slonc 
*"(■*’ ^V; 11 l n*? S Vv b pn!. ics llu, ' c * ,f tnudelliiip, arc more hoilicd 

Fin d V fl,rth ’ n,orc »'*!«! in expression. In 

hin *r y In . / .I’ll 1 .^\vnr Ik il Wnrrprt thc ,iyhl wf ll,c Mtlllitir compares 
1 1 ! n ofi u ^ wnwl cM!o relief tsce the illustration 

by the calling of the one into the jitiovcl with that of 'in Amistino' 
other; they reveal a connecting and vc> * ,in / 4,1 ‘ ,n A «° s,,no - 

mutual immanence. But we can see This conception, nun-rhythmic space, is 
the subtlety and force of Mr Stokes's dillieidt to define more closely: so let 
imagination employing these con- "’ c Bgain anply it* sense to one detail 

I.uudno Laurana s courtyard in Christ’s shoulder is a must definite land 
Urbino; plastic) transition, on the left of the 

Agostini) relief we sec one face, as it 
were, causing other faces. The essence 
of the carving and of truly spatial, non- 
rhythmic approach in general, is the 
juxtaposition of .similar tones, of related 
contours, of intrinsically related 
forms. . . . The intervals hetween ob- 


< ,,, , a i ... „ i powers that Mr Stokes can reveal the 

t .utjng iiti.uK a depculcrtce. h. lb si)ivc CI , in | u>W(11 „ r pi . 1S pa iiu-. 

imnginutlve and actual, upon the \t\ S tiu\ceU by Piero, as distinct from 

ninflnriiil « llm •■■•lal t/!.i 1 rL lit lU.t ti. .... * »• . • 


n.v.cM i„i, i nr ^Boslino relief we sue one fnce t it 

death The Sbff UMU« UTO Sf'IS' “S “nS C r,r r i l mlv SaT’n'™ 

nJ“n uadar tha /erm nMhacom^c™ ''thnSli [elated 

the manifested, was the highest exploit! & ' The £ hitu-nen 
since it wns the final expression of the } ects ^ iJJmcd a markedly IrreJer- 
'££"£ ‘C ribfc aspect -. there il all », Srt completely 


show, to objectify; in other words, it' 

5*2“ *F!L£ ta in a single aKerihoug^ 1 n vhuarart, 

,hc idea of form < however different, as 


set out m space that one cannot enter- 


charged with subject. It is an expres- 
sion as vital as the dance to which it is 
the opposite, the complement and the 
end. Alt the rest of art lies between. 

Mr Stokes's prose is tense 
with his desire Ip discover ihc 


answering to some cogent, common, 
continuous, dominion lhat enforces the 
bonds between those forms in spite of 
their manifold contrasts, give* rise to the 
distinctive non-plastic aim: and this 
[dea was inspired, above all, hy the 


(lx mere use in a diagrammatic 
fashion by most I Imcnlmc painters. 

Mr Stokes’s aesthetic now expan 
ded to include the architects and great 
sculptors of Koine. Alberti, Piero 
della I rantesCii, Breughel, Giorgione 
and the Venetians, Michelangelo, 
Vermeer. Chardin, < 'c/anne and his 
followers. 

It can he argued here that Mr 
Sioken fails to give sufficient atten- 
tion to the ways in which an artist's 
activity, and hy implication his own 
subjectivity, can intersect and con- 
front history. For instance, the role 
of the artist as a moral and historical 
witness or of polemical resource wul 
visionary idealism -rules occupied 
respectively by Goya and Make— 
do not make much claim on Mr 
Stokes’s attention. The emphasizing 
of these contributions would entail, to 
some degree, a modification of Mr 
Stokes's guiding criteria ; lor it would 
emphasize an artist's conscious dis- 
avowal nf certain assumptions asso- 
ciated with his art -o g. Blake's re- 
fusal of the propensity of «il paint- 
ings to excessive naturalism or mate- 
rialism. 

In the earlier work the link between 
consciousness and the body is 
already functioning. It is revealed as 
Ihc adherence of u ffectiviiy to thought 


i hough hidden, lo ca m , . . 

ininuniic overtone ihl., :'>* . is published at R tuna 

spring „r un whatever all ^ £?» uowintl by fccliiitf. purtiailuriy 
(ein petit incut may be. Ji’;- lo be distrusted, 

fin own teeiing, «f low and * & ? r !| fl." i iu » 0 f this source of know- 

.i.Hieofus lm escape, C ! £usc it is Wenli- 

I 'yelings of Joss i llu i ( i r - S “ah Ihc iin'M 111 -'^' persimah mid 
begin in the early mmuf.liV ' further turn the unujiuely pu- 
dcvelopmeiii, a t?!? L| i ‘ implicated who ly [• o 
[eels that I It rough )m own^ 1 of the pvrj'nn ■ Hl '' ll ^ 

he has irrevocably l« S l the J.JJJLi of this are «" 1 h;,ri1 
h've and life, [he «.at&& Be expresstve power of ail. 
breast. It is these lecliitisefa which so much of tK value \u* 
Melanie Klein dewrihed \ ,Ckd, i« ^ *»nny ■' rl,sts 
' depressive position", a J-Eini, or near reduiu .mt, value, 
but crucial stage in the infi E its value has rested upon an 
upment. At the same im reeipiwiiy between m list 

sot ircc, ii* well as the natural H,,, noW ll 
for creative activity. 


source, a* well as the natural,!- id viewer. But now uk o.ims .m 
for creative activity, ' ■ trust has been .shaken, bvt.uist 11 to 

.I, . i . |,,t no longer accepts the viewer a 

I Jit del stood in tins light, j,. JJ-j... far full idcntihcation of Ins 
ot art is an attempt to tecic*; is. an involvement of 

lost loved object. Pw in tet' S^aratc sincerity. And the 
experiences the e 6 o k in^ L eiis hment ot this mist is in 
identified with the object. It^ ^ ratio to the crowing acceptance 
to be painfully shuttered «bg« * 0 cU of :irt as objects the value 
object, the centre of the ego. hi ^ j s jjrccllv. as well ns openly, 
tered. A work of art is eqiuU)fi with their money value, 
projection ot a lost bin inert*^ ,j ^ gap between expressiveness 
needed stale of integration /t |uch implies sincerity) and financial 
c &° '• pflh has become increasingly clear, 

t o observe is partly la cunirdbi e the former terms are lunlcr- 
omnipotent : whereas the twros pod by reference lo Ihetr internal 
the cruel power continues in ib:u id qualitative nature, and the latter 
mg of uri. it is used also io rev:* i reference to their external and 
what thereby is dismembered j^nitaiivc nature, 
ting such combined yd hlhclivcd IC ulily of their inter- 
drives, a work of an xymbdtat , . . • ... ... . 

broader iniegraiing proeesws Ike pM these two terms cross ly tlu. 
tlielic Jiccoum nf iiiiccratiankna iingof the former by the latter, 
in-iiself. , ar t«Ls retreat from express! vc- 

Tlie greater saturation of piiJr oasa value, and they retreat from 
analytic concepts in Mr Soli bring a piece of properly- I bus 
wrilinu led him lo attribute to ul mscfI the conceptual character 


n ceiled stale nf integration cf( 
ego: 

I n observe is gvirtly la cuntroLtl 
omnipotent : whereas the twr,n 
the cruet power continues in ib:u 
mg of art. it is used also la re>«:& 
what thereby is dismembered: id «• 
ting such combined ycl judiIj 
drives, a work of an symbolist 
broader iuivgnilinji prflrtwo. live 
tlielic iiccoum of mic«rjtinn iuisi 
in- itself. 

The greater saturation d( pij it 
uitalytic concepts in Mr Mi 
writing list him to attribute to vk 
of art within the modelling infa 
a value which was earlier tori 
lor those within file carving mi 
(ion. Indeed he now sawfatfa 
relationship was more wmfksl 
that the location of an iiitifl nib 
either of the two positions 'ui» 
categorical, never final. II* m 
of this acceptance can be srenflfc 


their activity, demand u response 
idh, to be true, is particular, is 
let; constituting il where il is and 
ting it where it is. However, ail 
ftity is not to be measured by 
»■ exigency which guides it land 
confiiscmotiv.il ion and undcr- 
‘dinj as much of the rest of us), 
many recent developments in 


intensive study of Turner wa!iW"are fatuous or sterile, or else 
ts*ay on Monet. As he wto«d with fashionable gimmickry. 
" I he 1 usury and Necessity olffl most serious artists are engaged 
i„» Khicmpling lo make art and its 

■ft ndpnwally present to each 
Utir lel.iiionships In all objects twWIfc 

me io he dvsc.ife.Wc 'V‘ he '^‘Sphat bearing docs all this have 
MjJ.nfuoiV/n wiir.ll " Mr Stuk^ * writing 7 . Given 

5" "r iituoiccivc. tWfcwl circtinisiaiiccs, .1 .nay 
Eniuicr lu’iweeii self and ni)t«J«»R to diminish it* value: but Hus 
itniic, the Ollier a ivnimerre « I[ J* ■ i ®riwion would he erroneous. In 
siiHicieiit ami imlemtndcM mm tb present circiinislanecs only 
amt's length. In nil "»)« ' - - " 


aim's length. In lh wine and significance. Oil 

e.ulU'Ht weeks ofl'fe, both band it show* that every piv 

“5 s - 3.S- llGsX^nfloiift^i^slericc will have its liinilu- 
; ii l iii i la > i* « ( ‘ u . , h,. On the other hand it shows that 


by psychoanalysis hut hy 
work nf art is l>‘>r 
siilUciciii object .is well s' . 
linn that we absorb or w " h ' k 
i ui isclvcs ns n»»nipnliit‘ , r'- 

It i* these two ty^ ‘J. 
relationships which 
two positions described W ^ 
Klein as the. 
and ■' depressive 

lively. In the first weeks of ^ 

noid-schi/oid “ t , n 

Jack, a sense ol hg J* J^| 
t muons subject. He 1 . j 

Dux. and his conscmusn^ « ^ 
satiun of inirojcclion 3 J 
His main 

breast; in slaws -fSKjiai 1 

feels complex 


“ing by feeling will always be 
fito oiiy cultural undcrslsinding. 

more particularly, that a 
wpiual distinction is an emotional 
in itself, in the need to 
»u at well us in the perception of 
^wing-together of the 
experience* which arc the 
Ft n the distinction. 

Jratfere appreciation of art Is 
5nL > i n,odc wf rrettgnilion. It 
5J. “P«nd upon mere intent- 
t ™ once discovered it cannot 
wd -‘ w hen it does rc- 
tbi- ll , is (1,[C(l through the 
original experi- 
fc . ™ context which draws 
KS. 011 ^ 111 fttU Hence 
ii!^ C r c,Mlcs lo feeling, 
fiJS uely P cr ^>nal, and it is 


7 *Hiwi isfacl on ne ™i»ies pack to feeling, 

f S lrfcS by it He °®ft Uely P cri «n«». ««d il is 

x filled, p j- v j Y jj ownt-j*® to communicate and share 


T. i*.* umii nu- - ■■■■i.whuiii « ui iv >vmi;n ue- • ,,,s ■“* ui iiiMiiictuai energy, unu 

sorbed; drawn into the self. Through £exyes reprinting. . Iir painting' the stress primarily the degrees of health 

this internalizing u, possible, measur- carving conception . is seen to be ex- und 5tructur.il formation of the ego 
,.ing away from it becomes possible, cmplif fed by Piero; dejla Francesca, The modification of Mr Stokes's 
indeed necessary ip avoid an over- Hts treatment of relationships be- most recent criticism involved a re- 

stressed sense Of prccariougness. In- tween spatial intervals, between tonal, cognition that his own concents of 

tee ration, an pnprnv and nertni'rHvnl 1 u_ mnHollUn ..i 


111 comp.cn. Gra jwon 

culed hy a bud hre* hirn^ l 
begins to expcncntc 
entity separate ^ A JJJ.'. rt8e «drffl 
begins to percc^veher • 

Whole. In sensing h K2^ cl, . l y nn a*I«. those hin- 

ts forced to c * that W L^Bii y 7 r ,c ^ c J! d «. small the 
nature of his d/'Wj her^'JjBjlltft by »S?‘h n , ank nnd orifice - 
lovfis her ul ' d jr1 ?.! v he A s h vh l<f recognise our 

omnipotent ^ 

with his - inc,udi:d m 

gamy her w, ‘” ilk n “rc t !^ rib cs the .harmful 

stales /if HaPpi nd i filing involved 

,ng his Icist love J ^ lOJe touchstones of 

These format fie , from s P ur Pose arc 

by Bticndirt? lo ^ ^ burain 

undcrsunding, ■' T J ) -- ‘ihb wkk ^ hmenl io w 

perience, * ,rl ; _ i4 also fn r W ih5 olhcr ' 

ccivcd as the for self- 

nchfevemem. . • jj f^riS 'fioiTanS 

. Mr Stokes's o f Sl^Roav : v ? l, huuuN raliscoverv 

combining » fig J&t. 

tuat rigour f v men will 


Iff* 1 M r Stokfcs an added 


Ftltaa ill It, i ' . MXIUCXl 

hi relationship between 
teOecu: h imd lhc cnv i r °nincni. 

are ih. . 


nretVnV • • ■ luc i i k K “ wn? a^ thfc "depressive pdsi. 

pr ^.j- •, -7 .. ^“U-tnitGnce- who arranges 1 sdatHl tlons . 

-In! discussing sculptural art. Mr , objects with the " animus and 4lcu- MrShMM. : * 

Sfokes distinguishes two main ten-’ latljon of inn^r-life". . cTeativiiv 

denefeb which prefigure much of his ; jlfr Stokes- postulates i numtwr SSf {? a S n l “ [he early com 

subsequenl thought. The two frajn- int'drrelaiing Endenefes ‘explored' by 

inn concepts are carvinn and. model- ^ thR-ntnai. “j o* lovcanq Mate, the mother. 


ve fruit 
SndnrsB 
jo !je«ri 


will 

“ un. unite. 



£Hm!h !•■■■■* : ■} 


'• iu.^Mn 4 ' 

•.a; a |i.f .v. 
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Wnlthor Killy: 

Elamenta dor Lyrlk 
1S72. IX. 190 Saltan mil alnfif 
Toxtabbildung. Kart. DM 10,60. 
Eln Verauch, Elamenta dor 
Lyrlk (Kurze, Moaka, Altagorta. 
Personlllkntlon uaf ) zu 
boactiratbon, obno daren dauar- 
halien Basland die ouropdiacbe 
Lyrlk bta houto nichl zu 
denkon 1 st. 

■J 

Warner Krntl: 

Carl Quatav Jochmann und 
aaltl Krola 

Zur dButschon Qoistas- 
geacblcbie zwlachon Autklttmag 
und Vormflrz. 1972. XII. 

413 Selten. Leinen DM 60.— 

Die erate umfuasondo Daratol* 
lung von Lobon und Waik 
Jochmanna, einam orlptnatlen 
Denkor und groSon Proao- 
act^riHsiollar .ms der Zed dos 
Vormftrz. 

Deutsetio liber die Deulachait 
Auch oin doulschoB Leaebucti, 
ttarnuagognban von 
I loiiiz Ludwig Arnold 1972. 

XXII. 3Q1 Saltan. Lulnoit 
DM 24.00 

Texta ilbar die DoulBdten 
van FI scliar i und Luther bis 
GrnflB und Enzoneborger - 
etn Lonobuch.duB Juhihundorla 
douiBchar ManlallMtogoBchlcItlo 
dokumantierl. 


das 

Taschenbuch 
fur profilierte 
Leser 

Allflam &ln a Relhe dtv 
Bonderreltio dtv 
SadtbOchar Im dtv 
Modarna Theoratiker 
d tv- d Oku men ta 
dtv-Qeaamlausgaban 
AugenzeuBWJbetichte 
dtv junior 

Wlasanadiafillche Ralht dtv 
Monograpplan zur 
Weligeachichta 
HBCtiBchlagewerke dtv 
text-blbllolhek dtv 
dtv-Laxikon in 20 B linden 
Waiigeadiichia dan 
20. Jahrhun darts 
dlv-Atias zur Weligaschlcbte 
und zur Biologls 
dtv-Laxtkon der Phyalk 
div-Lexlkon der Anlika 
dtv-Laxikon der Wettliteratur 
div-WOrtarbCcher 
Epochan fler deutschen lyrlk 
Back-Texts 

Back-Rech tabu cher 
Back-Rachtalexitra 

Beck-StudionbOchar 


Deutscher 

Taschenbuch 

Verfag 


Kiepenheuer 

&Witsch 


Heinrich BOH; 

ErzHhtungen 1950-1970 
456 S. Ln. DM20.- 

Rudolf Hagalitangai 
Vanua 1m Mara 
LlfflbB&fleBchlchten 312 9. Ln. 
DM 20,- 

Joaoph Roth i 
Dla KnpuzInergruFt 

Roman. 192 S. Ln. DM 14,80. 

Dieter Welleraholf: 

Etntadunfl an alto 
noman. 272 S. Ln. DM 19,60. 


Kohlhammer 


Mnnlrod Ouriak: 

Dar Deutsche Roman der 
Qogonwort 

BOII - Grass - Hondka - 
HArlflng - Jens - Johnson - 
Wiener - Wolf. 

390 Ballon. Kor t. DM 85.-. 

Zu slnem Bpektrum dar zell- 
genOsBlschen Ronmnllioraiur 
aolt 1946 alnd in dleaem 
Band Interpiotnllonen in 
Romanon von BOII. Grana. 
Johnson, Httrlllng. Jens, Wolf, 
Handko und Wioner vorelnlgt. 

August Wilhelm Schlegelt 
Brlala 

Ca. 320 Sedan. Kart. ca. 
DM29.- 

Krltlache Schrlllart und Brlefa. 
Hrag. von Edgar Lohnar. Bd. VI I. 
(Ein auatOhrllcher Gassmt- 
prospakt ataht ln Kurre zur 
VerfOgungt) 

Felix Rtunar/JUrgan Trailer 
(Hrag.): 

Computargailauartar Unlarrlcht 
Daa ALCU-Projekt - eln Schul- 
verauch In Bartln-Wedding- 
234 Saltan, zahlr. Abblldungen. 
Kait. DM 19.60. 

Dar Elnaatz daa programmier*. 
tan Unterrtchts und das 
Computer* an dar Planck- 
Oberaehula. Elna Zwladien* . 

; bllanz dreljllhrlght Pratilf., 


Luchterhand 


Piper 


Reclam 


Naua Hyitk salt 1948 
von Han* Vogt. 15x21 cm.. 
Paperback ce. DM ?5,60. 

Die hlatoriacha Entwl^lung 
wfrd Obaretchfllch pad mil dam 
Engagement daa Bstalllglan 
nachgezeichnat. Ea diirfie elch 
dabet urn die bishar umlaaaend- 
ata Daratallung der Nauen 
Mualkhandalrii 

.bttrrwim all.*- Frisch - Waist 

Daulaches Drama der Gagsn- 

wart zWlBdien Kritlk und 
Utofrie von Manlred Dureak, 

Ca. 370 Sallen. 15 x 21 cm. 
Paperback ca. PM 24,80. 

: Glnzelaoilyeen von 25 Dramen. 


Autoren der Gegenwart 
Im llterarlBchen 
Programm 


H. C. Artmann 
Relnhard Baumgart 
Jurek Becker 
Chris Bezzel 
Peter Blchsel 
Franz Josef Bogner 
Elisabeth Borchera 
Claus Bremer 
Peter Faecke 
Franz FUhmann 
Hartmut Geerken 
Jochen Gerz 
GUnter Grass 
Max von derGrtin 
Peter H8 riling 
Helmut Hel8senbQtte) 
GUnter Herburger 
Franz Hohler 
PGHUbsch 
Ernst Jandl 
Hermann Kant 
Frlederlke MayrBeker 
Kleseritzky 
Wolfgang H. KUrner - 
Kurt Marti 
Ernst Melster 
Franz Mon 
Helga M. Novak 
Thorwald Proll 
Gaston Salvatore 
Michael Scharang 
Robert W.Schnell 
Wotfdletridi Schnurra 
Anna Seghers 
Daniel Sposrrl 
ErnstS. Steffen 
JBrg Steiner 
Marlene Stenton 
VagellsTeflkIrldIa - 
Heinrich Vormweg 
WolfVoatelf 
Wolfgang Weyrauch 
GabrlaleWohmann 
Christa Wolf 


Rail Dahrendorf : 

Kontlikt und Frelheit 

Aut dam Wag zur Dlenatktaaaea- 

gesellBchalt. Elwa 390 Selten, 

Ln. ca. DM 32,- 

R [chard Frio den that: 

Kotzer und Rabell 

Jan Hu9 und dae Jahrhundort 

der RevoluUonekrieao- 

Elwa 400 Seilen. Lit. DM 29.B0. 

Margarole Mllacherllchi 
MUaaan wlr hnasen? 

Ober den Konlilktzwiachen 
innarer und fiuDerer Roailtil. 
Etwa 258 Seiton. Ln. DM 24,- 

Hsrmenn PBngen; 
lOOmal RuQland 

Panoramen der mode men Wall. 
Etwa BOO Selten. Ln. DM 34,- 

Veitoldloung dor Zukunft: 

Hrag. von Morcel Relch-flonlckl 
Deutsche GosChlthlen sett 19BQ. 
Elwa 480 6ollen. Li>. DM 19.00. 

Heine Znhrnl: 

Wozu let dna Chrfatenlum gut 7 
Elwa 256 Saltan. LA. DM20,- 


Winkler 

Kommenlare zu Dlchlera und 
Epochen 

Eldiondorft-Kommenlar Bd. 2i 
Zu den IhaoreL u. autobtp- 
graph. Schrllten u. Oheraetr. 

Von A. Hlllacfi u. K.-0- Krablol. 
224 S., DM 12,80. 
Orltlparzar-iCommenlar Bd, It 
Zu dan Dtchtungen. 

Von A. Vivian I. Ca. 286 S., Ca, 

DM 16,80. 

Roman daa Da rock. 

Von Q. ROtzer. Ca. 182 S., 

C«. DM 12,89. 

Modal Iv und Malhoden 

E. Maraoh: Die Krlmtnafarzlh* 
lung. 296 8.. DM 19,80. 

B. Hniebrand: Th aorta dt* 
Remans. Bd. 1: Hellodor-Wean 
Paul, oa. 232 S., ca. DM 14,80. 

Bd. 2: Hegel-Handke, ca. . . . . 
290 S., da. DM 16, B0, zue. ca. 

DM 29,- 

Relhe Schnlllpunkt 

I. Krauzer: Entfremdung und 
Anpaaaung. Dla LUecatur d. 
Angry Young Man I. England d. 
FOnfrigerJahre Ca. 144 3., 
ca. DM 16,89. 

Bhidleri ■ 

1 M. Frank; Daa Probiam.Zeir 
In der Deuiichefl ftomendk. 

488 e.. DM 32,—. 
j, Ryan: Uraschlag und Ver- ■ 
wanplung, Poettscho BUruktur u, 
Olchlung In Rltkee Lyrlk tf. 
MtUteren Periods (i907-rt4). 

172 S.. DM 10,80. • . 

.Texta ’ 

Lesfelng/MendetsBohnjHIeotaJi 
Qrlelnrsc 2 wel 0b a/ d»» Trauer- 
dplel, Hrag. von J. Scholia- 
Sae&a. 2SQ S., kart. DM10,80. 
GTIack unddlaBriWar ScWegaf: 
Brleft, Hrag. von E. Lohnar. 

276 8 ,,. kart. DM 23 , 00 . . 
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An informality all his own 
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POESIE LATINE 
CHRETIENNE 
DU MOYEN AGE 

Henry SpitzmulJer 

* Pour louts pens6e 
occidentals, ignore r son 
Moyen Age c'est s’lgnorer 
elle-mSme » a dcrit Ellenne 
Gilson. A partfr de la 
deuxteme moitiB du III' sidcfe 
une po6sie merveilleuse. 
musicals, populate, Images 
ou plus exactemenl 
analoglque a 6t§ Inventde en 
Europe. Cela a durd mllle 
ans. Css mills ans de ctelire 
nous n'en lisons jamais fes 
textes, car ils n'6talent pas 
publics. Les void. 

Michel COURNOT 
.Nouvsl Observateur 

L’ART DE L ICONE 

Paul Evdokimov 

- ... une aomme sur la 
BeautA. » 

Olivier CLEMENT 

L’ASPHYXIE 
ET LE CRI 

Jean Onfmus 

• C'est une grande voix qui 
vient de se lever. Pour mol, 
celle d'un Irere ain6 qui me 
rAconforte,.. Vous connatlrez 
sa pensde sur celte 
revolution culturelle qul, 
pour la premiers fols depuis 
des sldcles el des siftcles, 
touche au fondeinent mdme 
de rexislence.» 

Maurice CLAVEL 
Nouvel Observateur 


L'AMENAGEMENT 
DU TEMPS 

Jacques de Chalandar 

La journ6e, la semaine, 
I'annde, la vie... Comment 
sortir des impasses 
d'aujourd'hui ? Le temps 
reirouvA... c'est aussi hit 
programme de 
gouvernement. » 

Pierre DROUIN 
Le Monde 


juLien green 

L'homme qui venait d'aidaurs 

Jacques Petit 

« Dans le llvre que Jacques 
Petit ma cons acre se (Isent 
certaines des pages les plus 
;lucid?s qu’on alt ficrltes sur 
; mon ceuv.re., Me . trappent : 

surloul JOs corfespondartces ■ 
innorhbrables entre les 
personnages de tous mes 
r^cits, ces appeis d'un roman 
a I'autre qul tonl de douze 
livres une seule hlsloire, 
retracenl l.'itindraire que j’a! 
sulvi sans blen le savblr 
depuis mon enfance et dont 
Jacques Petit a dAcouvert les 
jalons'que je croyais 1 
disparpsy » 

; ! Juifen GREEN 

••• Ce qui reate de Jour 
(Journal d£cembre -1969) 


P. At. KEAN: 

('hum-cr mid (he Milking of l-'nitlfKli 

I'wlry 

Vo! I : I ove Vision ami Debate. 
207pp. i.V 

V.*l 2: The Ail of Narrative. 
271pp. Jt.1.75. 

Uouilcdpc and K cyan Paul. I'd. 50 (he 
sel. 

Eschewing the fashionable practice 
ot seeking prestige by collecting other 
scholars' essays. P. M. Kean has writ- 
ten her own book. It is long, and 
son let ones discursive, bill scmphieally 
free from current jargon and serenely 
indifferent to vogue, (.oncer ned 
throughout with the particularity of 
( huiiecr’s achievement, she begins by 
remarking that while on the one hand 
concepts of style and poetry such as 
we find in Dante die! not become im- 
purfanl in England till Chaucer’s 
lime, on the oilier hand his narrative 
verse, with iis easy movement, clear 
enumeration or details, and realistic 
dialogue, developed naturally out of 
earlier English practice, as exempli- 
fied in verse romances like Deunrc, 

. 5 ’ 11 *. <*r even IhtvM, 
which have an informality lacking in 
Chaucer's l-reneh sources. If Euro- 
pean influence shows in his extension 
of poetic concernment to science and 
philosophy, the urbane manner iliui 
iiccii mmod a les the new inforntalitv 
has no parallel. 


To illustrate this urbanity Miss 
Kean begins with the short, often 
epigrammatic, poems usually dis- 
missed as minor or occasional like 
the " Envoys " to llukton and 
Scogan that fulfil primarily a social 
function (as some " minor " verse 
of Auden’s still does). Where mural 
concerns enter (eg. in "Truth " and 
" l iirliiiie "). she finds Seneca n as 
well as Hue! hian overtones. The 
lluuk of the Dmliess, with its vivkl 
impression of the relations of the 
dniiuuiis persona e to their society, 
she sees as a masterpiece or die 
urbane style : she absolves the 
Dreamer from the usual charge of 
tactlessness, ami by comparing perti- 
nent passages in Macliaut shows how 
C haucer s " naloralistie ' charaetcis 
developed out of the essentially 
stylized lomi of the I -reach love- 
vision. As for his other achievements 
in this genre, she extends the range 
of some recent Oxford studies by 
tracing the infusion of philosophical 
ideas that lie found in Macrobills. A 
poet widi such sophisticated interests 
would not. she implies, misread the 
Hi >mnn ih • in Hose, or lake its 
speeches or characters out of context, 
yet would be capable of envisaging 
Hie relations of Venus and Nature as 
ultimately more harmonious than 
.lean de Menu allowed. At the same 
lime Chaucer's vernacular reading 
prompted him to give to the goddess 
I* nine (whom lie associates primarily 
wilh literary reputation) "ail munis- 


lakahly English accent ’’ and to des- 
cribe her temple in couplets with a 
peculiarly English lilt. (The claim 
made at lliis point lhal ( h smcc r bor- 
rowed from (Jrfeo needs substantiat- 
ing: the reference in the notes does 
not help.) 

Troilns, in her view, represents the 
fine flowering of the flexible style of 
the ’’ minor" poems and the urbane 
narrative (eehniiiiie ; ami by deepen- 
ing die Hnccacciaii concept ol love 
Chaucer lias ” deepened die whole 
concept of characterization Mere 
the comments nil " love celestial ” ;uv 
unduly cryptic; suul one may ilotibl 
whether ( Yiseyde (he young widow 
had in mind the penitent Magdalene 
when she said lhal it would suit her 
better m live in a cave ll.an go danc- 
ing. Hut most ol Miss Kean's uperyits 
arc illuminating: she notes 

resemblances between the famous 
apostrophe to fortune, “execulriec 
of wierdrs and " the Envoy to 
Scogan '* ; and her reading of the 
controversial epilogue (anticipated in 
part by a recent review in the 
University of /'niini/o (Jim rierly) 
has the virtue of recognizing that the 
explicitly ( hrisdan verses are nut 
inlemied so much to repudiate die 
story as to distance it. ( huueer 
shared will] the Renaissance a sense 
ol the pasiness of the past. 

I he second volume is devoted 
almost entirely to the tales, and over 
a lil (h ul ii io the lirst of (Item. 


Song and non-song 


desclee de. brouwer 


PAUI. ZUMTIIOR : 

( I'Ysni dc poiHigue mfrlhtailc 
5 1 Spp. Paris : Sunil. «)fr. 

\\ l»i/u literal-) experimentation an J 
literary theory appear to be going 
through a period iff galloping infla- 
tion, there is a general revival of 
i merest in Hie stabler currency of 
medieval literature, with all ’ the 
attractions f„ r n, c dicorist that n 
richly diverse yel remarkably homo- 
geneou.s tradilion presents. In (he 
universities, too, 1‘rcnch medieval 
lileradire, for ion long tile pliifologi- 
eal rump of modern courses, is 
gradually becoming an area of pre- 
dilection. recognized as having 
literary, “ n ‘l not merely morphologi- 
cal. merit. I listurical philology, on the 
wane, is often replaced by linguistics 
or stylistics- new .shibboleths for 
old. perhaps, but ones which at last 
place medieval texts within the range 
of a general theory of literature. 

In this context, Haul Zuiinhor’s 
book is not only important,' but 
opportune. It js an essentially 
modern approach, based almost en- 
tirely on the critical theory of the 
past decade, even of the past fixe 
years, and assuming some familiar- 
ity with the methods and. alas, the 
turgid jargon of structuralism, 
generative linguistics and semiology, 
all of .which are brought into play 
une why or another. As h result the 
book will certainly take its place 
iiinung major works of modern critic- 
al theory. 

At the same time, though not a 
literary history in the traditional 
Mnko, l ms is a penetrating analytical 
study, aiming i|t a modern ■ “ decod- 
ing French litci-pfure 

V ee 'fram anachronism or subject iv- 
ny. Philologists may despair to find 
the t,recs of . textual criticism merely 
taken for granted as tho outlines of 
■ , W »‘W defined, but the surc- 
focus on the fomu and inner 
workings of Hit texts, and the nov- 
elty of the classifications proposed, 
arc such as ;to make (he bqok 
required reading for all rnmunis/es. 
The first of its two sections H 

largely methodological. It introduce? 

a number of key coheepu. notably 
venture, writing seen both, ns an 
■activity and its object, the (ext, aud- 
womotive, an: " incessant vibration 
■und fundamental .instability ”, tile-: 
abstract character is tie 1 of fncdievaE 
works „nmde' mai)jfcst by the cxis- : 
tehee of variants and remaiiieinenls • 
Professor Zumthor’s basic analytical 
Wliema represents an pdvariec over 1 
the i theoretical positions of Bcnse, 
>oerensen and 'ToUdrov ; ,hd Oijtllijcs 

firil a 1 hierarchy 'of ftvi JldfcBs of 


meaning : phimic, nioipho-synliicli- 
cal. lexical, figurative (in minimal 
iinilN) and 1 hematic, aiul then re- 
iliiccx it fm I lie |iraelical purposes of 
analysis in llnee levels : niatei ialily 
(the double .ii-iiciil.uioii nl’ languajv). 

, composition (tho blending of lexical 
and stylistic elements) anti message 
as CrtiniiHinicatitui (the motifs and 
Ihenwsi. lliis sel ten i:i leads to a con- 
'ineing tejeelion uf Hu- conventional 
classification of medieval literature 
by genres, anti to die definition, 
xvilhiai (he uvciall liadilion. of a 
number of siihtradilimis, " forms »f 
tlisemnse *' which separate song and 
non-song. 

I'he second pail of the book 
explores the implications of this 
theoretical position. lie two ha.sic 
ii,- i\U rimre considered arc 
J5® 'yne and the narrative. What 
Dr.tgonelti defined as the wind 
i Ham rouriois forms the superslruc- 
lure ot the lyric model. Mere the 
• ,c l,n|1 “f composition emerges 
not as tlw ,/i„iiw«j but as the stanza, 
aiul the fuiida mental lyric quality as 
an aiiitiulaiiiui. at all levels around 
an [CK-n-hie-iiiint axis unparalleled in 
other Innns ol discourse. Equally 
fundamental is song itself. Ms 
semantic field, which overlaps with 
tiuise of composition and love, is 
analysed in detail, and it emerges ns 
ine sole ohjtfcr, meaning and justifi- 
eahon of (he poetic process: " | c 
cnant s eleye du cneur h lions chargd 
u une signification qui est le chant 
menu- et nous inclui dans la circu- 
hintd de cct C-change in-tlicible ”, 

' S i e r cn ^ nf lflc courtly 
E C V a f n r.L ,t!, .^ cvelo l ,J11,:nt U P f« the 

• tn 01 . 8 , of d’Orltfans is charted 

in terms of (he preduminunt poetic 

registers 'of the love-pel iUnji atid 
the good life, which Professor Zum- 
thur has defined in an earlier study. 

The parrajivc model on the other 

1 tmo fr ihant nurratij 

(short texts of varied verslficntiqn) 
and Ir wifchflM i longer, Isometric 
icrse narratives). These arc des- 
.cribed in terms of contrasting 
dynamic mchlels. perm tiling the clas- 
sified! tun pf. the vast majority of 

’S y ? C u Ve ^ , lCxK T he former is 
nmked hy the Remomre motif of 
t he fasioiitelles and ' .chansons de 
iifijFi ; ‘> n ^ '" r .. lhc presence of an 
objoetjye first-perioii singular, or 
8j «rd-pcrson subject which js chHr- 

• a ^ri«iC m of. non-sting narrS 

■ f,y tlif ri,m “nces ; the 

Jailer underlines Such texts as TUdtZ 

lit?* principally the 

rim twd 

Mimni.irllj the lynsinede per sun- 

"o* •: 


non-narrative aiul non -sung, ciilmi- 
rating in the "verbal world of 
I ranyois de Moncorhier. crealm of 
Hie lictiliuns hero Villon ”, and the 

theatrical 1 tradition, in which the 
text is only pan of die total mes 
xnge, one signifier umong many. 

Professor /umtlior draws no gen 
cral coneliisiinis. for his is not an 
inlerpi elation, but an objective lead- 
ing. and t lie distinction is nl the 
essence His rigoious analyses are 
UHemlerl to illuminate tin- poetic pio- 
cess ; they do. I he ineihihl, for all 
Us imitations, is its own justification, 
and one can only |i<in with him in 
hoping (hut it will indeed encourage 
Olliers In turn to (he texts themselves 
and indulge in ■■ line lecture, ct qui 
cn fill vr; time ii t mw. ouvcrle a 
I mterpreiation L |iii devra siiivre ”, 


New Autumn 
Books t 

from MLB ftk. 


Publication 21 September 

POLITICAL writings, 

1919-1929 
Georg Lukata 

AiUcIhh amt («,su.va wiltLen durlmr 
t oo ino«t hi tivn ihicuiio of t ho 
ftutjwr * nm m iwolutinnary 
POlincH - on tho min of i ho party, 
papllHmontarlantNin. niikhann, 
I.Rfisallo and Moncs fliw*, and 
othora. £3,75 

ROUSSEAU TO LENIN 

■yudien In tilnjlnyy auH.Swletu 

Luclo CoileUi 

SitfoS!. fPO,n 1 ho ™ l)v 

Ma i °/L of bou WQift micioty la 

smith, to tho foundaMon of 
and 1U “HPHeutlrm 
May. £3.75 

NEW NLB PAPERBACKS 

LENIN 
Georg Lnkdcs! 

A n J .?? U ^ tu ^ 1 P'wlraSi whi.-h 
^ h a dfpr || jation of J.entn'H 
potttlfral thought ami a . t ?ummftry 
of Uls epovh- making 
political H'.hjovnmr.'ht h. • • ' 60p 


uipiter, Egcus wiih w ': 
>>net,,r 

' : . ,,ul su r,, rth. .ski:: 

■>;>iy Miai ch... rart 

. Aeneid is leflceted in ih; ■ ‘ 
r b , ll, ‘ lla . 1 ’fl**! "•’< Prorrdil 
f S mVs V 1 |l|S circuhr 
. ‘"dor on chaos. Hi!,? 

. evil ably imparts a high vak-l 
, sens s peroration, bunk re 
. « l*»ind in H,c 
, lows (here glossed by S D V 
passage from Boethius, 
needs glossing), 

l-rom this point on iht r 
professedly of the Tula' fi - 
sl met tire- -grows Minieivinid 
sive, though such pa«3g« i, 
comparison of the ParJw 
“ l , '“HX'Semblam " in ihtllw 
In Rose well repay aticnlioau! 
riiaueer (if unlike some of 
Miss Kean nex'crdewndiLu 
a nicnl casting up of mods* 
She differs, too, from nuj? 
in taking Chaucers “reintte 
their face value. 

I le nee she dcvolcs a cU'ni: 
lor in his religious poetry fiat 
that in his pious tales) wiucbbi 
the less moving for being pc 
impersonal, and Iraditioiul 1 
good measure she adds at if’ 
vindicating the flfaimlw! 
Chaiiccriaiis and their m 
(whose insatiable appelilefst 
works she compares with lie 1 
lorians’l. As ( 'axlon’s Prct7> 
It is (second) edition of tbtfo 
hury Inles makes de.tr, flfc? 
( huueer as a noble rhelw £ 
imply indifference to Ii) f 
merits. Miss Kean notes liuti 
ton's praise is couched in If 
language; which lends her k 
I ydgate's iliction in terms 
ilifferent from those lately 
J. Norton -.Smith- l.ydp* 
leiiiiirks, eomplaincil to 
rynie Ynglcsch hath vkarseif 
I ydg.ile was simply cchoijifih 
("( 'oinplainL of Venus ", I« 
even to the extent of 
" skarsetc " with " euryoii'W | 
another proto-RenaiwiwJ 
tom. the l ; lizak*lliiins W« s 
sense lhal llw vcrnacuto. 
as it was. needed jvuclic o 
Not the least merit oMhetf' 
lhal they induce ns to 
K-iMitli century as welladnfw 
in a new perspective. 

Published in August 

STUDIES IH OEITIflAL 
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l.uthvr, Kant, Hegel, 

■Sta) Iro, h ip]** 

Herbert Marouss 

Ehhhvb in mtellectu^S, 

which include MnreuM|J™ 

Marx’* Kftily WrltlnKf.^w" 

LillluiioHorHartrea 

axlHtentlallsm. anj 1 t 
conLompomiy posltldsa 

Publication 19 0c^ f : 

ESS-**' 

vm-mg 
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•me llrat- full 

JUiHlHlanco BKainstiW 

ocMipai ton. i . D if cd 

Intorvcntion 
or M10 

which reMdt«l. Hlffl 0 

economkHBndWstor^g . 
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MARXISM A Hfl 
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Many insights, no world-view 


HUfES BOGKN : 

i-j^n^eln's Philosophy of !•«»- 

typ. Retilledge and Kegan Paul. 

;M,Si IIAC'EER i 
•gp; und Illusion 

tlpp. aarendon Press: Oxl ord 
giersity Press. £4.25. 

fet attracts, and at the same time 
grata, a scholar abouL Wittgcn- 
jniithat even ft few sentences of 
[writings give the impression of a 
wg and fresh and unified view 
the world free of the confusions 
j uncertainties and ten tali veil ess 
: academic philosophy, but any 
tipis of his ideas, any attempt to 
iylhem to current or traditional 
rikms seems to dispel the origi- 
impression and leave us in (he 
al orass of not quite conclusive 
pioients with perhaps new and 
grading questions of interpreta- 
i added The fact is that many 
Wiitgenwein’i insights and analo- 
S no he applied to those prob- 
es {Norman Malcolm and G. H. 
I Wright can be seen to do this 
their different ways; but his 
iflotophy" is not and was not 
ant to be a contribution to the 
ping anti cooperative academic 
eel sometimes preconiz.cd hy 
ttl Ryle (himselt a most iudi- 
M thinker). 

ithus, though there is much to ho 
Bnl from James Bogen, the con- 
jiion af'hls book seems to be per- 
il*. Wittgenstein had no phi lo- 
fty of language. On the contrary 
repeatedly said that language was 
pervasively the medium and form 
1 ibe diversity of human life that 
pueral account of how words 
BMoiiig or sentences sense was 
w. Mr Bogen (who keeps his 
* wnc until the end) secs this 
aptge 199 onwards nnd proceeds, 


rather engagingly, to criticize the 
accounts ol language that Wittgen- 
stein might have given but did not 
give, and to say that the work of con- 
structing a theory of meaning as use 
remains to he done. 

Still, in the course of reaching this 
slightly negative result ninny interest- 
ing cxcgctical and philosophical paths 
are traversed. The early analysis ol 
sense (the “ picture theory ") is plaus- 
ibly traced back to the problem of 
accounting for the sense of false pro- 
positions. The change in emphasis 
in about 1 930 is convincingly attri- 
buted to the difficulty of accounting 
for intcntionalily. 

We do indeed find Wittgenstein sit 
this period preoccupied with what it 
is to understand a proposition, but he 
saw himself as continuing liis earlier 
work. The analogy of picturing had 
been meant to account implicitly for 
intcntionalily : one fact was a picture 
of another only when it was (some- 
how) seen or used as a projection of 
that other fact. All the same. Mr 
Bogen is right to point out that the 
notion of picturing fades out. that the 
sense and appropriateness of utter- 
ances of every kind comes (in Witt- 
genstein's middle period) to be ex- 
plained or illuminated by a compari- 
son with various rule-guided activi- 
ties. and that appeal to rules turns 
out not to yield an explanation of 
language since the application of rules 
is itself a linguistic practice. Whether 
these represent the successive 
abandonment of previous positions in 
the light of arguments is more doubt- 
ful. Wittgenstein may want us to he 
left at each stage with something we 
cannot explain. 

Mr BogenX manner is that of the 
seminar-room. More emphasis is 
placed on interesting philosophical 
positions than on precise references 
or historical context. P. M. S. 
Mucker clearly writes from a well- 
stocked slialy and places Wittgen- 
stein against the background of 


Hertz., Kant. Schopenhauer and 
Brouwer, not against lhal of J. I.. 
Auslin ami ||. j*. Grice, neither uf 
whom Wittgenstein ever mentions or 
is much mentioned by. The ilium* nf 
insight and illusion (implicit in its 
tillcj is that Wittgenstein’s philo- 
sophy has both negative and positive 
aspects: the dispelling of illusion 
.Hid the achievement of a correct 
logical point of view iTnk-uinis) or 
an 0 heixit'h i iPhilosophietil Invesd- 
etiiinin -Mr Hacker suggests " sar- 
view"; “ conspectus ” might be hel- 
ler. though ii lacks derivatives). 
Perhaps either can be regarded as a 
menus to the other. 

These aspects are shown or stu- 
died in relation to what Mr Hacker 
calls Wittgenstein's metaphysics of 
experience. 'I'he phrase is meant to 
be a Kantian echo. It seems, how- 
ever. to have been minted by H. J. 
Pa I on and res! ruck by P. E." Straw- 
son to refer to the slightly different 
aspects of Kant’s first Criiir/ue with 
which these authors were in sym- 
pathy. Its sense is obscure. 


Mr (lacker uses it to mean the 
solution of the problems of self- 
consciousness. nf die knowledge of 
other minds, and of the knowledge of 
objects, the last -named not being 
treated in liis book. Now, is it Hie 
case that Wittgenstein gave or even 
failed io give us a priori proofs lhal 
a certain concept ion of ourselves and 
nf others is a condition of die possi- 
bility of nny experience whatsoever? 
Certainly not : as Mr Hacker him- 
self says. Wittgenstein continually in- 
sists “ diat knowledge lias no founda- 
tions, dial grounds cnnic to an end 
in action not in intuition ". Besides 
(as is especially clear in his late work 
On Certainty) basic certainties are 
relative to forms of life, and pictures 
of the world might vary in unimagin- 
able wnys. Hut ir so. Wittgenstein 
had no metaphysics of experience 
and Mr Hacker will suffer from what 
Wittgenstein might have called a 
Problem \erlnst. 

Still, if (lie conception of Ins in hr 
and Illusion, too, can he criticized. 


Rationalist and pietist 


KKITI1 WARD: 

The Development uf Kant's View uf 
Ethics 

IR4pp. Oxford : Blackwell. £2.*)5. 

Tins monograph is intended fur stu- 
dents with some knowledge nf Kant's 
main ethical works who cannot find 
the time to read his prccrilical and 
posthumous writings hut would like 
io know how Kant's views of the 
nature of morality developed during 
his life. Keith Ward believes that 
such a historical understanding will 
protect Kant’s readers from somo 
common errors ahoul liis ethical doc- 
trines hy revealing an unresolved 


books Io 

begin with... 
and to 

continue with 


much in ils execution must ba 
praised. Mi I lacker helps us to fol- 
low the original attraction of Scho- 
penhauer's views, the long struggle 
against solipsism, the change from 
the “realist " semantics of the 7>nc- 
untis to the ‘‘ constructivist " 
approach of liis later writings, the 
impact of Brouwer's lectures, anti the 
flirtation with positivism. Perhaps 
he might have connected the last two 
more closely: the verification prin- 
ciple seems to have been suggested 
by reflection on the meaning ot 
mathematical propositions. Mr 
Hacker's sympathy fails to extend io 
the mystical ami ethical elements in 
Wittgenstein (anil indeed in Schopen- 
hauer). In this connexion he finds 
their remarks “ oracular ", “ ob- 
scure even “ notorious", and sup- 
ported by mere “ .shreds of an argu- 
ment ", Yet these elements were of 
the first importance for the writers 
whom Mr Hacker has chosen to ex- 
plicate. and liis choice was clearly 
and laudably inspired by the Tact 
that some of the things they said 
were not immediately obvious. 


conflict al their very centre. This 
alleged conflict is supposed to have 
ils roots in an opposition between the 
rationalism which he inherited from 
Leibniz ami Wolff and the pietism 
of his pare ills ; and to manifest itself 
mi llic one hand in a rationalist 
emphasis on the perfection of the 
universe of which man is a compara- 
tively insignificant part, on (he other 
hand in a pietist respect foi the 
unique worth of man. 

Yet it never becomes clear whether 
(lie conflict is a mere " tension " or 
u straight forward logical contradic- 
tion ami, if so. precisely which speci- 
fic Kantian theses arc supposed to he 
logically incompatible with ench 


other. The need for greater clarify 
on this crucial issue will lie felt by all 
those who are convinced that in l.cih- 
niz.’s -as distinct from Spinoza’s or 
Pangloss's- perfect world man enjoys 
a dignity which is in full accord with 
the general teachings of Christianity. 
(It will lie loll even more strongly 
by those who arc aware of the friend- 
ly personal and intellectual relations 
between the young l.cibniz. and 
Philipp Jakob Spcnor, who is gener- 
ally regarded as (lie founder of Ger- 
man pietism J Mr Ward docs not 
appear to have established his main 
point. Bui liis essay contains many 
worthwhile historical and cxegctic 
remarks which liis piospcctivc renders 
are hound to find useful. 
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Kuwait* 

Prospect and Reafity 

Zuhra Freer h and 
H. V. F* Win st one 
This first comprehensive, mod- 
ern history of this small lute 
immensely rich nation covers 
not only its modern phase 
(including the hugging over oil 
concessions) hut also its ancient 
and medieval past, 

£'-'.oo iilurtmltiii 


Moorish 
Culture 
in Spain 

Titus Durckhardt 
! An extensively illustrated eves- 
cai ion of the splendours of die 
cipht-hiindrcJ year Muslim 
dominance of Southern Spain 
- in architecture, poetry, phi- 
losophy, music, art, and science, 
£5-50 1/ hut retted 
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Viewpoint 


BY CLIVE JAMES 


Flesh of 
! the Gods 

JlJitcd hy Peter T. Furst 
An exaniinafiun of the ritual 
use of h.jfhiviinigeiis in ancient 
and modern traditional cul- 
tures.- The authors, leading 
anthropologists and ethno- 
hitiinists, warn of the dangers 
of using drugs as a means of 
rejecting society. 

£5.00 


the 

Development 
of Bertrand 
Russell's 
Philosophy 

Ronald Jager 

For majiy years to come this 
| will be the definitive account of 
Russell's entire Intellectual de- 
velopment ranging from meta- 
physical ,to ethical, religious 
and political ideas, 
hduiriiftid Library of Philosophy 
£6.30 


O n television recently I was 
faced with the prohlcin of 
giving 11 considered opinion 
about Ken Russell's new film 
Savage Messiah in just over one 
minute. I ended up saying that 


V 1 ««»-■« U P «aym» 111; it 1,1 me ino in Hie last act of 

Russell was a dedicated and self- Rtuenkanller. since the film’s id- 
sacrificing man who hud mud** *, mir<>r< tvi.i mim, i. — i 


■■ — “""v'. ,,uu -ivii- •.•wnniiimn, since me Hints ad- 
sacrificing man who had made a mirers had never heard that oncra 
.■seriously intended hint about an (or. indeed, of that opera} and had 
important artist. Henri Gaudier- no intention of hear ini it 
llrzesk.i. and that viewer s should u IK ...... ' . 

led duly bound In go a ;ul see it i? , l>™ciip ; itio M the 

despite the possibility that they ns f ,, ,,l . ls ' " I 1 ) l h' m oust rated this in- 

tad. mi8 hl L d lh" work JlYb^iiBlu? saw--™ with 

minded, tasteless and hysterical cj. . r™ . 1 ) l ,ur P«w served by 

. Aavage Messiah, apart from leavim* 

• As a s-ritie all I need in care about the Strauss film’s tiresomeness^ 

n Ki, S .‘ S ? r 11 WM ‘ ,0llb . ,lc ' < SL>lf ' r * COld ■" fanci ed ruins, is to con- 
indulgence thus to agom/e about vincc us that KiivtcKS nrcoeuim- 
giving a balanced judgment. But you Him is still with scandal even when 
need to know only a little about the he approves of the artist. For alt 
way turns arc financed in nvili-ji* Russell :ulmir.<t r: i:..e n i .. i. . 


would have been a masterpiece full- 
blown. 

1 vc admired I * i*si ncis ford Coppo- 
la's direction ever since ) on’ re .-I llig 
Hoy Now demonstrated his gift fi, r 
implication-laden taciturnity : ihc 

library assistant roller-skating lyri- 
cally lliruiigli the bonk -slacks was 
an cemiomically lu.Mirious image. 
1,1 I ■•von in the leelh-lwistinji seutimen- 

fcjg dT ^ Inlily of Fit tin it's Kninhow he man- 

|f| A ’ RJJt'd lu discover sonielhing solid, 

WL (’ollahorating on the scieenplay of 

|i A Tfc 1 (ioilfaiher. i oppola has helped 

« W Mario Pti/.n Innl a shape and force 

A that 'he novel lacked lacked along 

|S J L W with all the other iliinus it lacked’ 

J r Midi »■« even the slighiesi trace of 

1 dcxterily. 

The critic who said that the film 

unen 107s vi -j r-.i-v w '!> devoiJ of the novel's sense of 

VIULK IV H NO. .V»bJ evil must he out of his tiny mind. 

Making the final wave of killings 
take place actually tlurina the eliris- 

— - - leiiing, Coppola is able to show Don 

Michael (played hy (he excellent Al 
Pacino) claiming to renounce Satan 
• j 1,0 vcry monK ’ n! he embraces evil 

Al T r cvcr - T, l f * si . n, ph*> hold hugeness 

I If I I | I I of construction is filled in ilirough- 

V-/ XX J- W todetaiJ 16 lll0Sl nK ’ ,icu, °ut attention 

With the exception of Luca Bra si, 

- " J*™! ,s as underwritten in the film as 

he is overwritten in the novel, the 
characters arc given a complexity ol 

E T a 11 rn ahveness on (lie screen that is never 

JAMES K; Stt 

JVC y masterly that it seems to have 
lulled most .»r our critics back into 
-icily was largely dependent on igno- \. r , "'““I delusion that aclots 

rance of its subject. It was useless to . lheir °"ii scenes. A television 

ask how the film's admirers recon- ‘ :o 'ic;igue recent I y assured mo that 

ciled the clown Russell had made of , , had 00 wnse of period. 

Strauss with the glory Strauss made ■ V 1 : ! !^ die we rcco list rue tod 

of the Trio in Hie last act of n . In,i:r,n, ' s : ‘nd rehabilitated 
fltisenkavalier. since the film’s ad- „.?»„V ,nd Pac !j ards aro iwver dwelt 
mirers had never heard that opera „ rur a Ml, * , 1 e "Hhilgent second - 


mirers had never heard that opera SE?" 1 for a sillJ ?. , . e '"diilgeni second - 
(or, indeed, o / that opera) and had c ? n,cra ' ( ikc a cimleni|Hir;iry 
no intention of hearing it. L .-i | ?. ,Vl i s no time to enjoying itself. 


way films are financed to realize 
what an astonishingly forceful per- 

vnn!i iiv U.1L...II ■ . 


. --- ■ II. 11.11. I HI :i II 

Russell admires Ciaudiei -Br/cska. lm 
cant help trivializing him: can't 


v rt nTir f V, , lorceiut per- ant ncip trivializing him: can't 

xona hty Russell must be, and what h *-'lp suggesting that the sculptor’s 
fanaticisms ot loyalty he must be undoubted genius had somelliinu to 
able to command : most of his film d ‘» with racing around like some 
projects can look nothing .short of !> ,llcn yo,,n l! “^lor in some stupid 
suicidal to the industry's bagmen, htlle experimental film and with 
„; ,rc , NCt “P ijnd carried out on '*»o»ting wet opinions in a piping 
sheer guts and faith, Russell double* lrc ble. And the bitter truth about 
mortgaged his house to make Guild!cr is that his magnificent talent 
Messiah. He broke the first ™n against such manifestations of 
rule of show hucint*<e n<i<; A i, ebullience, mvi th-.i 


wessmn. He broke the first ran a S alnsi such manifestations of 
nde of show business, which ebullience, and that what was 
ueciares that thou shall never use ,,ni Q ue about him was not the tnr- 
thme own dough. moil of his life— which most young 

His impatience with those never- a - l » ,s «_ shar ?’ thc un fi iftcd espe- 
never directors who make fortunes cinIIy— 1 “ ut *h e repose of his art. 
out of filming commercials but who 
never stop complaining about lack * * * 

SIJSSA.JM?’. K* P r °i«ls * Critical resoonse in <h, 


Critical response to the film of 

-JJIP tlfUltnil.ar I,... t ! . 


Ik limits uf film arc the limits of 
UiimIimu, hut all iial.iralism'.x 
Mines arc there to... ChiUbcn grow. 
10 seasons turn, time nnuclies. ! 
V !d a . nuniite and a half „f screen* 

1 i n , c , ,hin » !s wrong with 
he him, Imt | don’t sec Imw its crea- 
tivity can he denied. 


hdnuind Wilson, my liter arv lu-ro 

fvVi ,St i‘ t )C Inw,ra Utterly. ' For a 
while I tried 1o mirsu / sne:ikin« 

r>rTik‘l- n 11,1 rl,e lli,s,ri ‘ ,,,s accuracy 
or lux Jjinpoon-pncms about Holly. 

he w l i.«”? S In:,dv . cr if» t evidence rliat 
he was ,1 secret imbiher. Nolhini> it 

T't h . ,ivc •— nSJ 

™ ’J® ln, i h: he just hated the pic* 
tltey had done to his 
Mlenlcd fmnd, I1? d for what they 
were. My own life would be a lot 
simpler if this area of attention could 
--"-n'cnfiy blotted out. hut 
the awkward fact is that I'm as keen 
on films as on television — which f 
view continuously, even the tcsl-card. 
this basic ' 


Enigmas 
of Agency 

Irving Thalberg 
Ticse lively studies In the 
philosophy of human, action 
find many positions, normally 
.held to be mutually exclusive, 
to be compatible. 

MuirJiertd Library of Philosophy 

£4-50 I 


“ llu reel 

obHgcd to praise. There are several 
kinds of false tone emanating from 
the vicinity 0 f Russell's bulky 
person, but one particular kind is 

ahaemic 

i B ' . T e ftve-yeaf gap between 
° br ot . her Jnfl Portant djrec- 


»nui lltIC UlCaUCU . ' . \ g »«.VUI|C-U lO OlC lO gO 

-f *ur y * As . ,he critics had had ,nl ?. one pf those places when I did 

— UU1 unni imnorianL direc- no trouble proving— since anybody not have to. Between rehearsals, and 

jOK’ films somehow always turns out ^ 0 d , c ™! d J 0 .H ,lt wi ! hout taking his wben f bad a new routine 

to be the fault of philistine executives of !? IS P° ck «s agreed with J? ^ ork “ u, » 1 used to go to u,e 

and a corrupt industry. Wrinkling t ,d madc »■ «s HISS ' , ? vcn L tua,Jy 1 became so 

ones nose at this high-pitched buzl, \ UiC ^ ^e trick being to fci cd t S y lh T e atmosphere of 
l!. * Td fo , 2 v ? ,d llle impression Sflu r P a pieco ? f half-wjued f j lh . al became audicncc- 

thal more might be achieved if mote *1 t> fP anc S,?* a b 'P tragedy. It , a , pp ?,’ and while my shows were 

sell-elected talents had more ideas fijSSk^ JJ? 1 ™ g " Godfather was y runnin 8 used to lurk near 

and more energy— if. in a phrase. iLK? ,,,n ii u P mazuma by ^ doorway seeking opportunities to 
they were more like Ken Russeh. IfA ,S? iaIn ' X°. u “uld bet your . oul ^nkl Theatre, the more 

■' But with all that said find on S ifm cnt |f s weren’t going to r unnatural to 

television, of course it Karel u ont JionV ^ or j Ucb blatant cxpJoita- *™' Gin ® ma » the Jess natural one, 

hinted al) it still needs fo fee asserted iSk ’ *2“,. ?- d aU u ^ rose to the G ° d ’Siven ns thc green hills, 

that Russell's approach' to^hil nH 25uJ the film’s gigantic £ of 1 sUch aff!n 'ly shows up 

mary subject-mSite^^ thatof^' ffife 'TJ r ^ as about to bS ^obviously m the fact that I c;m 

maverick steam-hammer -with deiu* L supp0{!e there is whe«nf for d:,ys on cnd * 

f]. ons ? f sensitivity. His Revision toW.'tt* 1 ^ can not stand a 


maverick steam-hammer -with deiu* So2in^? d £ su P p0SC there is wherl^ I ^h^ n 5 f ° r d:,ys on cnd ’ 
sions of sensitivity. His television ^J at they ’ ve United : SlfSt 1 p 5 y /* icany can not stand a 

film about Richard Strausk id^uU {? n, ,^ d ° M pedd,e ‘be « C oSi! y fl J t nd Jl? vc *° leave about fen 

fied the artist's life With Hie artistV mSj ? 8 ?“??? t>f«. does rein Force • afler J* v *bniHons turn sour 

’Work in a way AK fa? &fe ne55 ^ « d does top ^ : , wr,l !“ groan show* 

tiousness. factiiioiisncss and genwal 0f naandci, thal defen- f,SS rt ® mbarra !"*nicnt. A 

nil-round nol-to-be-bornenesi pduki and parandia, None of Sfl" 5.t 1 * d i rBC! . or rri . cnd of nunc, on the 


6 tty's llu good ” In . 

h « taw 

• . 

R wight Macdonald onw 3rr , 
viiicmg y, that ihp mlrSK 

• f- 

Hoi .Hr know many booUin r i 
Hi is thought goachfeH, 
•tnd arouses several 

taJTSS'E 

ri««t I throw out nujtf 
/,,,cs m a week than pS’ 

r, n |r UVn r^ - n his life - ffi 

aiti.ike ol incidental prinffl: 
ctHH.gh. Add 10 that the 
movies seen, squaring fcS 

upproximate lhc 
z.ines and books about fflint 

vision watched. Without": 
slide-rule (but | 0 g flrithin ^ 
permit led), calculate the K ^ e 
movies seen on television. Giigi 

on or m oils consumption of 
turn and image, I ought to kinc 
than Pico della Mirandob 1 
r nomas Gray riding 3 
Hyht circles around the TYtcrft 
Ieilgc. Why then, docs one m\ 
the surge of mental master tL 
those Renaissance and Enlijlifu* 

sparks were wont to npM 
More and more 1 find mysdfda 
‘tig of a monastic existence, i&i 
book. I can recite about Mfb 
thc Divine Comedy, the looffs 
1 know best. In Italy, alaujf 
lime, there is always at l»u 
I ruck -driver who can recite line 
work. A monastery for «-odta| 
truck-drivers— that would hi 
spot. Within a yenr, thonghuji! 
would look like my cuntiurc 
dcncc : telly on with the sound & 
Monteverdi's eighth book of r£ 
gals alternating with SurfsVftti 
stereo, great teetering pilsoffeft 
Yorker and Kntliiin Slone indite 
Sport, and books forming 
holding up shelves inode oflx\fet 
hold 1 lie hooks. What else ** 
there lie to do except bust outdft 
mill and go to the movies? 
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Flaubert, e’est moi 


The Political 
lilconoiny of 
Education 

by JOHN VAIZEY 
with KEITH NORRIS 
and JOHN SHEEHAN 


I unapproachable record. 1 Apprecia- baT Sn Ce ’h and if the Sicilian idyll the mnment'k? 11 ' ,hc cincrna 
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argumenta were treated J 
reserve by people na 
cribes as "some 
market economists . In ^ 
book he works out has® _ 
in detail. The resutt jf 1 ^ 
mental, important , 

sophisticated piece 01/®*^ 

carried out with the 

younger economists on ^ 
kian research 
seriously Interas ad in 
should undoubtedly 6 ”^ 
trouble to wade throjwj* IJjS 

first with the alflabraiO 1^,^ 
ol ihe coat-beneW 
education, the f con ?^ w# 
of human capital 
men! analyses In 
the clearer waters ol'ng^ 
comparisons and Jh 0 f ^ 

amount of work lhat has 9^ 

Improving these. H >s 

to overemphasise .ihe 

them.’ • Jhe Ecoti& 

' Value lot money-' w ^ S(4 /st s* 
Jusl Pubiinhed ; 

THE ORIGINS 

?L™Snnesian 

WAR 

by a. E. M. 06 ST6CI10* ; 

A SHORT 
history of 

SPANISH MOSB';: 

by ANN UVERMOBB 


j s predicted in the TLS 
1 (September 24, 1071) Jean- 
^pjul Sartre’s mammoth in- 
n of Gustave Flaubert has not 
ached Madame Bonny, though 
re now three volumes and some 
I closely printed pages under 
puzzles about the obsessive 
and character of Ihe whole 
prise remain, but this third 
iiiitnl in the saga is a good deal 
■ legible than the first two. In 
itinl ways, il can be understood 
morion and expansion on auto- 
fjphical themes so luminously 
ibkhily initiated in Le.i Mots. 
I this is a matter of local detail : 
bens uneasy disdain of the 
ftiie Is analysed in a pcrspec- 
bbicb elucidates Snrlre’s refusal 
only of that rnthcr tarnished 
but of the Nobel Prize. Flau- 
\ ambivalent relation to thc 
te of Napoleon III and to the 
rpluDomenon of “ Caesar ism ” 
ploied with a compulsive irony 
qchoIoRiciil nuunce which quite 
Eesily invite analogies with 
rt attitudes towards and Irenl- 
byde Gaulle. The portrayal 
Mt immediately before and 
ling the catastrophe of 1 870-71 
«l«l so as to imply, at many 
su, a reciprocally informing 
Jy with the era of defeat, Ger- 
loccupation and partly factitious 
fnce between 1938 and thc 
j But ihe identifications bc- 
iiuhor and subject are more 

Widely, Sartre is super- 
on Flaubert a grid of voca- 
*nd reference which derives 
wa existentialism and his own 
■For Flaubert, “I’Arl a cc Inn 
rdinairej man if ester 1c gli.ssc- 
.dutiable de l'fitrc vers 1c 
' ”• Incapable of edging 
«« into Nothingness, the artist 
f “ale it unreal Ulircalixer) 
J* of words. This, exactly, is 
Jot feme of Les Mots. Like 
SV is now shown as 
shtttestrd, a man whose 
™t^and ideological involve- 
to falsification 
H* & by the inherently 
“feral autistic structure of his 
fiStlhh obsessed, cun- 
^Pmach 1 to Flaubert begins 
y Volume 

las ^ °S: o E r «Phy which 
i adumbrated 

Bn;, JLff® Mots and several 

,he “'v 

^" »iL T i? e ,r, venlion of 
SftSartrc a method 
S,. .Examination, of 

Sin ii? Rcy with nnd de ’ 

f > which dl* °l Vn d ^ emmas as 

Vir* k wt?uld 

fnu nr J. f be dimensions 

differ, Sartre 

0 device ? r n j fbe Klcrke- 
lebriffiL°f. dramat ‘zlng the 
lo intiLXu 8 op ; lque r ecalci- 
* -peSKS! by P rtS i cc ting 

1 ,0 as “ n mosl l I lv:tr *abIy 
0 «crS fwi- ave “-moni- 

^ ego. 1 ^^ 13 ^ whippin 8 

Ject lothe ® !?, Ues add Uced 
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Gustave Flaubert at the atj e of twelve, drawn hy his cider brother /Uhille. 
O verleuf : Flaubert as a lieutenant in the National Guard. 


JEAN-PAUL SARTRE 1 LTdiot dc In fnmllle 
Volume III : 665pp. Paris : Gallimard. 65fr. 
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bottrueoise, (hat Sartre's diagnosis 
turns. And the motion is circular: 
the same problematic concatenations 
are probed over and over again, fre- 
quently to thc point of choking re- 
petitiveness and oratorical emphasis, 
as if Sari re's own uses of language in 
the book were intended to instance 
the lit realisation, Ihe renvoi ati vide, 
which seem Lo him the unavoidable, 
nullifying effect of literature. 
Gustave fi e, any great writer) heaps 
insult on injury by .subjecting 
“ Being ” to “ Nothingness Be- 
cause of thc trick of linielessncss, 
reality owei> to the condescensions of 
fiction what little substance and 
duration it ha', for thc human mind. 
How can such an inversion of authen- 
ticities stem from and bring with it 
anything but neurosis ? 

What !j nautfe was to (he early 
Sartre, la nivrose is now. The word 
crowds every page of the book. Ost- 
ensibly, ihe first two volumes have 
attempted to reconstruct Flaubert's 
ndvrose from within, by a massive 
’* ontogcnic ” analysis of his family 
milieu, infantile, indeed prenatal, ex- 
periences and very early writings. 
Thc present volume is meant to chart 
thc same neurosis in its “ program- 
matic and objective ” aspects, that is, 
to .see it as a pruduct of and response 
to social, cultural, economic factors 
of French life between 1831) and thc 
IS70s. Flaubert’s “ndvrose objec- 
tive " is simultaneously the wellspring 
and formal condition of his art. 
Only by grasping thq full nature of 
this neurosis can we gain insight into 


the relations between art and society, 
between author and public, between 
speech and substance in lhc period 
from Romanticism to Muilnrmd — a 
period which Sartre has always seen 
as crucial to (he development of mod- 
ernity. 

Sartre's operative distinction Is 
that between ndvrosf and nevrotlque, 
between the individual who is cre- 
atively responsive to a generalized, 
historical neurosis, and the "neuro- 
tic ’’ as an infirm or eccentric 
extremist. Flaubert's oeuvre is that 
of a ndvrnsd, but not of a ndvroiiqite 
fas, for example, one might describe 
that of Nerval). Flaubert has invested 
enormous ingenuity, psychic econ- 
omy and material cunning into pre- 
serving thc distinction. His mfvrose 
matches and, in a sense, masters the 
ideological falsehood, the “fausse 
situation ”, which pervades mid- 
nineteenlh-century society: "la 

ndvrose cst ‘nlors positive, die 
apparait cbmme 1'unique moyeu con- 
cevable en 1850 pour que qudqiic 
chose comme I’Arl soil possible. . . ." 

Thc objcclive circumstances, says 
Sartre, are negative. There is no 
more coherent medium of communi- 
cation between novelist or poet and 
public because " thc attitudes of Ihe 
autonomous litterateur and of Ihe 
bourgeois utilitarian are irreconcil- 
able Thc artist tries to persuade 
himself that he is writing for a pos- 
terity in which he does not really be- 
lieve or for a Deity which no longer 
gives itnV sign of exi'stfcijeei His itbso- 


The 


Hare 


lute claims tor the creative suprem- 
acy of the imagination— the Kaniian- 
R oman lie legacy— have ikniaiciia- 
lizcj " the objective world. Thc 
writer has no natural reader. He has 
no justifying mctaphysic uf transcen- 
dent values. Thus he opposes to thc 
indifference of the bourgeois the- 
feigned indifference of his dandyism 
(Baudelaire) or that of a strategic 
alienation (Flaubert). The relation- 
ship between artist and public is. in 
essence, one of mutual loathing. Vet 
literature flourishes and Madame 
Bovary will become the literary win- 
ner of the age. How is this contradic- 
tion to be explained ? 

. * * * 

Sartre worries the question inter- 
minably and from many angles. The 
nevrose of the arlist is nt once gen- 
uine and factitious. He is trapped in 
but also makes strategic use of the 
status of "strangeness", of primal 
irresponsibility assigned to him by 
the bourgeoisie nnd enforced on 
him by the power relations of a capi- 
talist society. The post- Roman tic 
writer partakes ol - imc hysteric ob- 
jective”: he imitates “ivi v ernyant 
1'allitnde du schizophrene envers le 
inondc The bourgeois public, on 
the other hand, both condemns the 
artist for his licence— Baudelaire and 
Flaubert are prosecuted for obscen- 
ity— and compensates for its own 
alienations by immersing ilsclf in Ihc 
litlive realities of the imaginary. Thc 
result, and this is Sartre's obsession, 
is " an act without action ”, •' uno 
singeric, I'imilution d'unc Creation 
M.ui n'a paseu lieu” (in what looks 
like a deliheralc " Gciniani/ution " 
of his style. Sartre spangles the page 
with nouns and \crb-cnmpk-xcs in 
upper wise). 

The writer exercises his moral 
nutlinrlty and intellectual judgment 
on 11 terrain which all parlies con- 
cerned know lo be unreal, bin whose 
seeming concreteness, whose .seeming 
duration in lime, give tm Illusion of 
significance and consequence. A 
"non-objcct" such as Madame 
Bovary is produced by and perpetu- 
ities a complicity of strategic illusions 
enforced on each other by the writer 
mid society. The period 1852-70 was, 
argues Sartre, a unique, or nt least 
privileged, phase of hypocrisies In 
equipoise, of illusions at once un- 
veiled and sustained. Whatever his 
protestations to the contrary, protes- 
tations whose ambivalence Sartre 
dwells on with loving scorn, Flaubert 
Will bitterly regreL the collapse of 
(he Second Empire. He was, even if 
in a parodislic sense, its representa- 
tive genius. He will manage lo turn 
out only one book after the re-estab- 
lishment of thc Republic in Septem- 
ber, 1871. 

Though it is offered with n full- 
scale philosophic panoply couched in 
an opaque, increasingly Heideggerian 
idiom, Sartre's 1 analysis is also, at 
many points, robustly Old-fashioned. 

A central portion of the book con- 
sists of a comparison between the 
responses to the personal and political 
ambience of Flaubert and Leconte de 
- Lisle. The entire parallel is markedly 
in Ihe vein of Sainte-Bcuve, and there 
is nothing in Sartre's explication de 
texte of Leconte dc Lisle’s 41 Midi" 
which Lnnson or Brunelifrre could 
object to. The very interesting 
account which Sartre puts forward 
of the reading habits and literary 4 
ambitions of the young men of Ihe 
1830s is, in the best sense,' academic. 
There is nothing here of the preten- 
tious jargon and Byzantine fantaxli- 
calions which have troubled French 
literary criticism over the past two 
decades. Sartre's sovereign indiffer- 
ence to the antics of Sollers and 
Foucault, no less than a work such as 1 
Pierre Barbfris's monumental Bahac 
el le m al du sihle, suggests that a 
phase of aberration is now passing. 
The point is one of seriousness and 
scruple in ihe face of a literary text. , 

But densely localized and even cir- 
xuJur as ii is. the nrgument.£oiTKti)Yies , 
erupts into far-reaching implications. : 


By George Ewart Evans 
and David Thomson 

"Here, from stubbie to stewinq-pot , 
arc* nil the fuels t but cun ho assembled 
nhuut the Imre; science, li tern t lire, 
mythology, superstition, somnnlies, 
veil ery, nnd a rich swath of count ry- 
iuvn’s tn Ik nil contribute to ihc 
(liMwier." 

— Stephen Vaughan, The Observer, 

"A very well mitten book, readable 
for (ileus Lire as well as information anil 
enlivened by penetrating comment ami 
authentic country voices.” 

— F. J. Saif eld, Daily Telegraph . 

With 24 pages of plates and eight text 
figures. j£3-fio 

English 

Delftware 

By F. H. Garner 
and Michael Archer 

A new edition of Professor Garner's 
pioneering work on English delftware, 
which has come to be regarded as a 
clnssic. Michael Arrher, of the 

Dcpnrl men t of Ceramics nttho Victoria 

nnd Albert Museum, has made the 
ncccssoiy additions nnd revisions. 

The hook has nearly doubled in length. 
In thc scries ’Faber Monograph a on 
Pottery and Porcelain.' With M4 
plates, eight of which are in colour. 

*780 

A Local 
Habitation 

By Norman Nicholson 

".Norman Niojiolson’a now poems ore 
a real pleasure; simple, anecdotal, 
planned in his emu plot ely personal 
poetic tm it . . . Nicholson is a wise and 
himuii'oim writer, n man who can 
chuckle richly nt his own mortality," 
—Jonathan Itaban, The Gtumlian. £L 

A Choice of 

Chaucer's 

Verse 

Edited by Nevill Coghill 

This selection, in tho original Middle 
English with an accompanying 
paraphrase in modern verse, aims to 
gi vo a taste of tho finest things In 
Chnncor’a poetry. Faber Paper- 
Covered Editions. £1- OS 

Schubert: 
the final years 

By John Reed 

The author puts forward some 
Interesting theories concerning 
Schubert’s later works which give a 
significant angle to the development 
of the composer during his final years. 
In’ particular, a major discovery 
regarding the composition of tho great 
C major Symphony throws fresh light 
on the controversial question of 
Schubert’s later works. With 12 pages 
of plates and many music examples. £6 

The 

Backbenchers 

By Peter G. Richards 

"An invaluable guidd to parliamentary 
activity.'.' 

—Dtt vfd A fckle, The Guardian, 
Professor Richards's ear] ier book 
Honourable Members has been widely 
accepted throughout the nineteen- 
sixties as a standard work on the 
House of Commons. Changes in 
parliamentary life, behaviour and 
procedure have been so great in recent 
years that it has now been necessary to 
produce a wholly new study of tho rolo 
end influence of backbench Members. 
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Like oilier nnmdiMes before him, 
Sartre is a begetter of arresting dicta ; 
“ < e.sl quo Jc principc de I'ecrilurecst 
duel. I.'uu ecrii, I'aulre lit." The pun 
on liiiWand Ihc lapidary .syntax would 
have charmed La Rochefoucauld. Arl 
lor Arl is “ Hie perspective of death 
on life"- a maxim which, no doubt, 
general ions of Iwlteliers and nor- 
i milieus yet unborn will be sum- 
moned to elucidate and comment on. 
'I lie artist, perhaps all men. surround 
themselves with "le rempart dc la 
lUtSmnire, ccltc context a Iron dc la rd- 
alite par ellc-mdrnc ”. There is m volu- 
minous footnote on Rousseau, whom 
Sartre judges inestimable ” because 
in his works, even whcTc their circum- 
stance is nearly psychotic, “reuson 
never abdicates Sartre has much 
to say about Victor Hugo and Ihc 
latters singular supremacy in both 
literature and public life. There are 
touches of private remembrance 
directly linked with Lex Mots, and a 
sudden analogy between the role of 
Napoidon III ill Flaubert’s Weltan- 
schauung and that of Caligula in l ho 
pru-1945 vision of Camus. La ten- 
dresse qtic nourrit Camus pour Calig- 
ura " is a phrase which leaves one 
thoughtful. 


Like the two previous volumes, 
this one is far too prolix and often 
exaggerate'. hJalunlfy. Minute details 
of casual phraseology, ol biographi- 
cal Irma or conjecture, are blown up 
into axiomatic verities. Flaubert's 
altitudes towards the burning of 
Paris in 1X7 1 were far more attenua- 
ted than Sartre's picture of “ Ncro- 
nian .Schadenfreude ". The niuliiaE 
cun tempt of artist and philistine was 
rarely “naked hatred” and hardly 
ever " gcnocidal ". The anatomy of 
neurosis which is the core of the book 
is irresponsibly hy post resized. It is 
made to absorb every moment of 
Flaubert's life and production. The 
result is a pervasive unreality, ail 
impression of a priori, imprinted with 
formidable energy, on the subtle 
chaos of actual existence. How arc 
we to explain, risks Sartre at the end 
of (lie book, that a ‘■nevro.se ct pro- 
gran i mat ion " shared by a whole 
society and civilization shun Id have 
produced /luxe works, and Madame 
flovary above all ? The question has, 
one feels, been almost absurdly de- 
layed. and Sartre himself has now 
set dense, philosophically portentous 
barriers in the way of an answer. 

But these criticisms lose something 
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of their adequacy if one regards 
L'ldioi tie la ftuniife. notably the third 
instalment, as a symbolic autobio- 
graphy in progress, as a terribly 
strained attempt hy Sartre to come to 
terms with central frustrations in his 
own work and career. In this per- 
spective, it becomes doubtful whether 
Sartre can ever give any but circular. 
•’ mirroring " answers in the ques- 
tions lie purports to be asking nf and 
about Flaubert. I hc ■* I'ausse situa- 
tion " of the writer, of the “ language- 
maker " is. particularly since May/ 
June l%X, that of Jean -Paul Sartre 
himself. Committed to radical 
socialism and to action, he finds him- 
self an areli-iiiaiularin. I lie spokes- 
man ill' the vengeful utopias of 
Marxist -Leninist populism now pouts 
out hundreds nl thousands of words 
accessible only to a hand fill of fellow- 
mandarins and pundits in lire 
breached ivory lowers of the despised 
bourgeoisie. Flaubert's situation, in 
llie strong existentialist sense of that 
term, was no less mendacious, no less 
risible. Hut from it came Madame 
Rovury. Rciny a man of ascetic >eir- 
judgment. Sartre may feel that no 
comparable masterpiece, no com- 
parable “fictive act ”, has conic of 
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Exotic Egypt 
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Flaubert In Ggypl 

Edited and translated by Francis 
Steegnhiller. 

2.11pp. Bodlcy Head. £2.95. 

On Monday. October 22, 1849, Flan- 
bert set out from Croisset on the 
first stage ol his journey to Egypt. 
His departure was emotional : his 
mother went with him as far as 
Nogen l ; she was to stay for a while 
with cousins rather than remain 
alone at home. They could hardly 
say goodbye to each other: finally 
Flaubert kissed her. seized his hat 
and rushed out of ihe house. “ How 
she screamed when 1 closed the door 
of Ihc living-room behind me l U 
reminded me of her scream just 
after Hie death of my father." He 
himself was hardly less intense : in 
Paris, where he joined his fellow 
traveller Maxima du Camp, there 
were “ hours or sobbing and nnguish 
such as no other separation has ever 
caused me Strange behaviour for 
a man of twenty-seven, about to em- 
bark on a tour of the Near East. 

'Ihc journey was to be long, but 
he and Du Camp were privileged 
travellers. Du Camp, that worldly 
uiun of letters, determined to huve 
comfort on his journey, had asked 
that they should be given govern- 
ment missions; and he had duly 
been entrusted by the Ministry of 
Public Instruction with the task of 
photographing monuments and in- 
scriptions; Flaubert, Du Camp re- 
membered, “was charged by the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Com- 
merce with the task of collecting . . . 
any information that he thought 
might interest Chambers of Com- 
mcree On November 4 they sailed 
from Marseille, on November 15 
they disembarked at Alexandria; 
and thenceforward they recorded 
their Egyptian impressions. Du 
Cump recorded them in his letters 
and hkdiaryi In Le Nil „ Egypte el 
Nvoif,-. and in his Sorrvcufr-j Unit* 


aires ; he also recorded them with his 
camera— and it is a delight to sea 
his photograph of Flaubert in a 
Cairo garden. Flaubert himself made 
travel notes, wrote home to his 
mother, and sent letters to his be- 
loved Louis Ronilhcl: letters which 
imply the passionate nature of their 
friendship, and reveal Flaubert’s 
adolescent eroticism. 

l-'rom these diverse sources Fran- 
cis Stecgmuller has pm together an 
Minos t day-to-day account of Flau- 
bert's Egypt: of its monuments, its 
violence and brilliance, its prostitutes 
find dancers, its beggars, sorcerers and 
fellah! □. Flaubert absorbed it all 
with the intensity of n Romantic and 
the determination of a Realist, He 
talked to priests of all religions, and 
bought Ihe hair and I mi r-orn aments 
or two women (at>tcn piastres a head) ; 
he "saw dervishes who hud iron 
spikes passed through their mouths 
and their chests, with oranges stuck 
on both ends of the spike ", He shot 
birds of prey along Pham oil's aque- 
duct : he sat on Ihu sund, and smoked 
his pipe, and stared a! (be Sphinx (" it 
was certainly Ethiopian ; the lips ure 
thick”); he acquired an Arab nick- 
name, Abu-Channb. which (lie (old 
his mother) meant Father of the 
Moustache. Flu u be r l left Egypt, 

with Du Camp, on July 19, 1850. but 
If Flaubert in Egypt " was a physical 
fact only for ns long as his travel 
notes and letters have shown ; as a 
state of mind, it continued to the 
end ”, 

Flaubert loses in translation : even 
when his translator is as accomplished 
as Mr Stecgmuller. But it is illumin- 
ating to sludy a writer's sources, and 
readers of Salammbd and "Hdro- 
dias " will welcome this contribution 
to Flaubert studies. It does enrich our 

g onrait of n man of sense and sensi- 
ility, a mnn coarse and delicate and 
endearing, a born Romantic who, 
soon after his return to France, was 
to put his exotic experience behind 
him and write Madame Bovaty. 


To the Editor 


Judith Todd 

delivered the manuscript of her new book to 
Sidgwick & Jackson seven weeks ago. 

She had begun writing it in Rhodesia last December 
bu( became interrupted when she and her father 
Garfield Todd were arrested on January 18. - 
The Right to Say No 

i tells the story of life in Rhodesia under the 
Smith regime and describes the background to the ; 
Home-Smith settlement proposals. In particular, 

she reveals the machinations of the learn of 

, negotiators led by Lofei Goodman. 

•'To be published on October 1 9 at £2.75 and 40p. 
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Z Tavistock Chambers, Bloomsbury Way, London WC c 






; The Artist as 
; Patient 

" . Sir. — In his interesting ankle " The 

1 Artist as Patient ” (September 22), 
Charles Kycroft quotes Freud's well- 
■ known remark from “ Dostoevsky and 
i Parricide*' about analysis laying down 
Ms arms before the problem of [he 
creative artist. He might have gone 
l,, i 1,1 quote, from the same paper, the 
passage which rims : “ Fur neurosis is 
alter all a sign that ( he ego has nut 
succeeded in making a synthesis, that 
m attempting to do so it has forfeited 
ih unity. This sentence underlines 
one weakness nf the original Freudian 
position- that is, ihm psyehoniiulyxii 
lends in regard synthetic, integrative 
activity ns the product of consciousness 
and the 1 unconscious " n s merely a 
repository of the unncvepiithlc. *|*[ifai 

!f S , boC r n "", ly I ,lirlinl| y dhpellari 
by the work of such uim lysis us Marion 
M! ucr or the writings of liluenzwcig 
and Adrian Stokes, “ 

Dr Rycroft assumes that psycho- 
analytic nndentnndinp of the erentivo 
process could have been increased only 
hy the introduction or concepts from 
the humanities and mural sciences. 
However, ns I have tentatively attempted 
to demonstrate in my ov\n work, there 
two other psychological 
models which can fruitfully enlarge our 
understanding. The need of the human 
mind for cognitive consistency has niven 

mm-il?/ la ^ 80 “ f research sum- 
marized imdcr die heading of " dis- 

S5S n f? ^ eo /y which is concerned 
with elucidating how the mind makes 

SSthS? 1 ^ °* UL of af ? parenl ^com- 
patibles. Tills, In my view, is hichlv 

£E3 10 creativity. The other model 
° n l i? c work of Jun 8- who, in 
SrShR l,e c “ ,!ed 'he process 
thin n i du ? !mn, i L<1 JcJincaiing some- 
thing closely rcluidd to the creative 
process. Both these models are more 
“ normaliLy '■ than with 
psychopathology ” : nnd neither 

a-Kumes that conscious intention is the 
mainspring of synthesis. As I recently 

S2orSl'fLr‘ l " a, ’ syi:hodsna ' 

ANTHONY STORR. 

NWrlAZ 0 ”'' V,k! ot Hcallh - l 

‘Mandeville’s 

Travels’ 

ot ih?uF \ mw P°P ular book 

{fflf l^8b German, Danish- Cstech* 
jSjJU?, . s ,,d Spanish^ and closely re- 






script from iunttiliiiic* in l-'iigliiiiil would 
seriously impede the undci .si gliding of 
tins iiiiporLuil win k, which i.s now the 
active concern of Ic.n ned colhMgiics in 
nclgiuni, tuiiiidii, liiigLmd, Ircl.md, mut 
(he United .States, 

Moreover, the work is closely linkeii 
with other cnnlcmporaiy wniinj* Foi 
example. Hie recently ideniilicd fiag- 
nient of rortunuta Invciitio, apparently 
a description of Norse America, may well 
be illuminated hy ilu- accnraic recovery 
of “ Mnnilevillc s " ilcsciiption of the 
New World. And ccitaiulv ( liancci 
and llic i uullioi:* of I'mitx .md Mum and 
tile StnhscuKvr read and tioiiowed fiom 
a - manuscript of Mamlvville\ Travels 
of the exact type us dial now rhieutciivd 
with removal to foreign pails, iiideed, ji 
ii by no means im[iussihle tliiii liiis 
manuserijit liu-vcr yet rsuiniucd hy scho- 
lars in any deiuih is ihe one used by 
l JiHiieer or another pool. 

May one thetefnre, through die emir- 
jesy iH your columns, impress upon (ln- 
Kevicwing ('omiuiuee on the Is port of 
Works of An, meet iii)- at the Depail- 
ment of lulueaiion mid Science on <Jcu»- 
ncr the very greal iniporlanee nf 
Keening this inuiiuseiipi in Pnglnml 7 

M. ( . Sl-YMOUR. 

■ijs&a*- Min r " j - ,,m 

The Freedom of the 
Press 

soiall example of Orwell's 
readera P,CI,lbur ,,,ay ■ nlcrtH ‘ l V^ur 

I was the first journalist to defend 
i. u. Wudcliome ug.iinsi the false 
charge of treason during the war. lint 
my article, * Hie Innoeenco of Dr 
Wooster , was refuseti by half-a-dozen 
London journals in i|, e spring of I ‘M3 
na I cvunt f»l>y . appea ring, in an ex- 

vcnuM 1 , in the Summer 1 94.1 
number °F Scrutiny. By the time Orwell 
wroro Ins own fmucli superior 1 “In De- 
fenee or P. f J. W«jdchoiisc " in The 
Windmill ^in 1945 -followed by Hugh 
KingMiHrs defence in The New Ena- 
SS July 1946— public opinion 

wai changing In Mr Wodehouscs fav- 
our. I doubt whether even Orwell, with 
ms enviable command of ihc Fnufinh 
Jan^agc and his already greal literary 
reputalmn could have «ot a defence of 

nal In m ° aDy Londl,n knur ' 

C1 r R- C. CHUKCHI! t . 

M Leonards, Sussex. 

Guillaume and 
Chomsky 

„, S j. r 1 ‘~i' VB are sorry m see a review 
of Ouillaume— against whom we hold 

no bnef- uied for an evsay. in the 
SfiSHfi* „ l,r, u of Cli.imAy-bahing 
ri. Your reviewer rmikc, o 
n J ttiftal remarks on Noam 
Lnomsky a work, but rultier few Mib- 
Maiitiii! objections. He docs sav that 
Chomsky fad, to ■ *' distinguish . . . 
petween logical, universal failures umi 
S3* language-bgand fe^ lures”: 
but the aim of the Chomskyan pro- 
is precisely to draw tab distinc- 

non- -(he ^ is certainly not jf^i coin- 

j . - i . . 


ploteil, being complex ra 
occupy many sohohn bti s 
or more. 

_ The review rccommeodiGti 
" (hose who seek an ila® 
Ainericnii-ilominaled linpIiB’. 
I' no lack of current ilimj 
t lioimky; some of ihcrinlt 
I are “ American-domtniri’ (if 
IftK'kcii, Pike, Lamb), ria 
(Shaumian in the Soviet licit 
in Prague, the " London ScW' 
-ruled currently by Haliidncl 
'Oil, Mulder in Scotlandi. Os 
Itctween the altemitim to 
such as internal consiitaxy ot 
extent to which testable (ban 
hut not, surely, on the bat! 
-ility. 

Dc'piic Ihc .xuggeation 
liundisH . . . chuminiod.. 
books designed to indoclrin 
students ” inculcate “ blind 
io ( humsky, tho fact h tbi 
iteiMiunents of lioguisiidte 
America contain manyaw. 

( liomskyiiiis, and many wj 
with ( honisky's ideas fltrw 
lions of considerable Kept* 
follow cis of Chomsky OR I" 
oiilniimlier those of n * iWt 
lion uhcllicr this hjWJJJJ. 
hisiiionnble appeal ol 
inu n " revolt against , 
.uni political ” dodn«»«* 
or precision and icdinteiiir ■ 
pest that, just M b»Pjj ■ ] 
sciences, id linguistics a 
theory may be in the proces4«“7 
less »dci|uate theories. 

MARGARET 0^ 

St Anne's College, 0*f«» 

GEOFFREY Sjj* 
The Queen's College, 0« 

V Our reviewer Wgju 

course, Chomsky s ft ' n ^ jjtd 
tic theory today: J “ 
though lluC is 
My only disagreement Jgj 
poiideuts has hlth » 
tics; ii is more a 'Sd 

logs' of scholarship ■ 

is only die 

makes it fashionable. ™ 

such cminenl 

Mound or R’ char<J ^^ ^ 
to (he Chomskyan n«^ 
(l is technically 
other limpm* 
heeausc Chomjkg? ‘ 

with current 

lines 7 For 

in America. 

the only lingulsj 1 ® ‘ 
admittedly 

covertly held (hew^ 
long time. _ fh° ^ 
their theories i» ng lfl j 

irikcn into accouni. J 

Penis andPJjj 

in wtann 

OCn by L. »■ H^i nW ijptidJ 

S3fSg?% 

define the flawed 
the creel organ. - 

wrote . 1 1,0 . va8 ini "k 

into (he Rnw |c ^ 

course. . . preroJ 1 ^ 


,i,. appreciated ; whereas a 
K?n<‘cr P have more limn a b.o- 
kj| -igniffeaiii'C. 

KOBI'KT t HARTMAM. 
tlbfjld. Kent. 

Stanley Morison 

Sr -Deepfv grateful as I am for your 
hti'i i'crieroih ireulmenl or Stan- 
E,nr,m (September J), I Ceci l must 
(aide with him on one point. He 
[duly ive liny errors in n volume of 
1. «ou rages : there arc in fact 
Lghi (a! the lust count), of 
iiihric are perhaps serious cnougii 
juion here. 

a, owing to a confusion just hc- 
book was passed for press, 
rinavlcdgeincm of the help I had 

r jfrom Peter Clarke and William 
sas aliribuied to a (in this case) 
jjueiu “ William Clarke" (page 
hendly, " Schramm " (page 131) 
I p. K. Schramm, but Professor 
j Schramm, Director of Ihe 
He Museum. Leipzig, at the time, 
f, only the royal device on the 
jtg of The Times was changed on 
It, W5I ; (lie tide was not altered 
April 23, 1953 (pages 426 nnd 

N. J. BARKER. 
[Clarendon Road, London, W! 1 . 

t-To tb: “two tiny" slips your 
Ki noticed in Nicolas Barker's 
-jni'til Morison biography (Sep- 
er 1) I might add one nni so tiny, 
rii may confuse future generations 
aim. 

} the start of chapter 1.1, disclosing 
nr detail Morison’s design of a 
fixt lor the Daily li’nrAer, the 


fotiniliition date nf Mi:ii newspaper is 
given ns 192(1. h «;!!, January I, 1930. 
Further, (lie title of the column con- 
ducted hy MurKim's wartime friend 
Walter Holmes was always "Worker's 
Noiehook ". never "Worker’s Diary". 

G. ALLEN HU'IT. 

K Rege in's Park Terrace, London 
NW1 71:1-'. 

Book Subscription 
Lists 

Si 1 . - We know ilmf private sub- 
scribers somctiino put their names 
down for more ihun one copy of curly 
eighteenth -eeiHury books printed for 
llic nnlhov and published by retail sub- 
scription. One instance for 1730 is 
noted by Paul Korshin in a lellei 

K rill ted in the TLS of Juno 23 which 
as iust readied me. I wonder how 
often such titulary patrons neglected 
to lake up their batch of copies, per- 
haps hy simply omitting to pny the 
final instalment. 'I his would be the line 
of least outlay and resistance, which 
would not prevent honourable mention 
in the printed list of subscribers pre- 
fixed to each copy. The same argument 
would apply equally 10 those listed as 
ordering a single copy. 

A case in point may be Casiiglionc's 
The Courtier, published in 1727 in a 
parallel text hy A. I*. Cusligliono "of 
the same family According to the 
list of subscribers 732 copies were 
ordered, of these 228 for only 39 per- 
sons. I he curious feet is that, accord- 
ing to the Bowver paper stock ledger, 
out of I.INK) copies printed only 148 
copies were delivered during The next 


five years, the hulk being remaindered 
ten years later. It looks as if most per- 
sons named in ihe subscription list had 
m; nle the edilui ; j girt of their advance 
payment, (liie would expect to find 
instances where ihe author/ editor/ 
translator out easts by ordering from 
the printer fewei copies Ihun he had 
alliance applications for. Clearly sub- 
scription lists iiiu.st he interpreted with 
c.iniion. valuable as rhe announced 
Guide Will he r Tl. S. May 5, !>)72|. 

K. l.D. MASI.FN. 

(Jniverdlv 01 (Jiago, Dunedin. New 
Zealand. 


Maria Edgeworth 

Sir. In tlusciibiiig Marin Ldgeworili 
ns "dark" I ivkliail was misled by the 
false from which she wore under her 
cap front nl least IK20. Surviving locks 
ot her hair, kept by her family no 
doubt for use in mementos nf hair 
jewelry, are light brown. She is also 
shown as light-haired nnd blue-eyed in 
the Edgeworth funiily group by Adam 
Buck. 

CHRISTINA COLVIN. 

50 Plantation Road, Oxford. UX2 
6JE. 

‘Annual of Power 
and Conflict’ 

Kir,- The TLS kindly devoted thirteen 
lines (September 1 ) to this Institute's new 
Animal ,if Tower and Conflict. In the 
Inst two lines, however, your anonymous 
reviewer perpclmles a liberal fallacy 


nnd makes a meaningless charge. The 
fallacy lies in the assumption that Lhusc 
who oppose extremism of the left tbut 
>i‘»i. bv implication of the light) must 
themselves be of " tile opposite ex- 
treme ", Were all those wlui us.iv out- 
raged by ihc murder of host ages nl the 
Munich Olympics themselves ex- 
tremists 7 

In llic I 'kills ihc greatest danger to 
free imiinuions stemmed from right- 
wing extremism; in ihc 1970s, ii comes 
overwhelmingly from left-wing extrem- 
ism. Ii is noi necessary to he an cxlrcm- 
isl 10 recognize this reality, and io ignore 
it is foolish .md self-destruct ive. The 
Instil me for the Study of ConNici col- 
lects unit presents evidence ms objec- 
tively as possible. It does not, as ymir 
reviewer suggests, ignore right-wing ex- 
tremism; fur instance, ihsii of the Pro- 
visional wing of the IRA. or or (lie 
" l-.ye for an Eye" terrorists m Guate- 
mala. 

The charge that we belong to " (lio 
opposite extreme” is, moreover, mean- 
ingless^ For what is " Ihc opposite ex- 
treme " to left-wing terrorism, if not 
right-wing terrorism ? Is your reviewer 
Seriously suggesting that we are right- 
wing terrorists 7 I am charitable enough 
in suppose that he is not. If my chanty 
is excessive, let him say so. But if he 
does not mean that what on earth does 
he mean 7 

BRIAN CROZIF.R. 

Institute for the Study of Conflict, 
R.U.S.I. Building, Whitehall, London 
SW1A 2HT. 

VOur reviewer writes: — My note on 
Annual nf Tower and Con file 1 iV7f 
suited that it is " essentially a guide to 
world extremist movements, with the 
emphasis very much on left-wing revu- 


obilization of the mortqueans 


ELLIOT: 

letli Century llouk of the Dead 
^ AS* 11 Lane Hie Penguin 

gounibcr of man-made deaths 
^twentieth century is about one 
M million." ‘I his sentence, 
gjich the book opens, hit unis 
pH- He is appalled at the 
P importance apparently 
fl by historians Io the multi- 
vtsdeaihx brought about in this 
P wars, privations, ami 

s 'P**fivonec is iucscapahlc. 
^t» refers In re lit I ions between 
Srj n . r between the individual 
•9. then ihcrc can be no more 
Bhl moral Issue than the con- 
tumval of individuals and 
* lV . SCa * c of nian-nudc 
1 fa m 5 in *P ,c moral as well as 
of our time. 

jsied to die thus constitute in 

vb>n 1? l,on > t0 ^ thought of 
®8 the attributes of size, 
row disease and trauma, nnd 
scientific analysis. Our 
, b ? J nQt to intone threno- 
"fcMify and list those 
ihk l ' valence and to exam- 
■ context the moral values 

rCkf iV 9 ' Half »>f Twen- 
^ Buok of the Dead in 
^ h ,° a . imaginative, 

fbcnKj^al * xlonx * 10 

i.2L lhe ^ m P ,ex >iy of the 

the direct and 
hS? 1 *? which should 
fXk iidividiiiil nnd 

Mr £t I n a quaint ^ierex- 
ta " U^ mo service 
EL* ,H word for spcci- 
t whv if 8 * Ca [‘ na 8c— who can 
for ? u , ,s lhat wc prepare 
germ^ £ V f r S b Y missile sys- 
, iy:, h jvttrfare. and giant 
lie seeks strokes of his 
and 'nf,i,l UaKcst ,he human 
have SlSl S ° f Yiolencc 
treated jhe "public 

'^ighi’of lh ^ rl M u oans giuan 
sag Tn ihe 
m Oliver Tu 81 VC v S fl « h anc * 
“Serial and thon 8 cl 

d! ^ wrrelaions ami - 5Ul,p, J[ Us 

*: o orUina- 


a - 

ism— a 


machine ". Mr Elliot's answer is that 
the death machine is partly a factiml 
object and partly a philosophical 
object. It can be seen in different 
versions, loosely identified with dif- 
ferent areas of gross violence. The 
war-machine, the total-war machine, 
and the loiai-sinic machine are, he 
maintains, factual objects .subject to 
an alienating process ; it can be 
urged that killing systems and 
machines are within (lie conscious 
control of loaders and generals, who 
are so fat alienated socially from 
the majority id their soldiers that 
these arc 1111 rest rainedlv sacrificed ; 
alternatively it can be held that (he 
death machines inhabit nn environ- 
ment of their oum and dominate 
I heir users hy a process of techno- 
logical alienation. 

This general iz.it ion, ill Mr Elliot’s 
view, can be extended to cover the 
total-war machine : fatal variations 
in environment arc created for 
people who are not themselves in- 
volved in working the killing system, 
.so that Ihe alienation between the 
military or administrative environ- 
ment which kills and the environ- 
ment nf the civilian victim is total. 
Where ihe total -stale machine oper- 
ates, the identity of the victim is 
worked on to make him out to be 
an enemy of the people : in other 
words ideological alienation pre- 
cedes technological alienation. 

Boldly following the logic of his 
home-made argument. Mr Elliot 
makes the now familiar ethplogical 
point about the. avoidance of strug- 
gle in animal populations and its 
reduction to symbolic dimensions so 
that where group conflict is con- 
cerned the most economic fighting 
ritual is that whereby two cham- 
pions symbolize large groups of 
people and fight on their behalf. 
Among human beings the number 
of people potentially involved is 
maximal ; it would he rational ** that 
the machines should fight one 
another without the involvement of 
people ’ In a captivating under- 
statement, Mr Elliot says that the 
reason why this does not happen is 
the difficulty of arranging it : “ but 
1 cannot helieve this would be an 
insuperable obstacle Another 
reason, wjiich he believes. is valid, is 
that it would expose the senseless- 
ness of using destructive machin- 
ery -machinery on which we dote. 

Untimely death is not of course 
exclusively man-made. There are 
also, in Mr Elliots terminology, the 
nature-machine . (which kills, by 
disease and' malnutrition), floods, 
earthquakes d n d degenerate rela- 
tion': trips between alienated classes ’v 


But before this century the balance 
of nature was kept and " life 
triumphal conspicuously over 
death ". Death occurring from Mich 
causes on a relatively small scale 
may be regarded us by what he calls 
" micro violence ” teg. infant mortal- 
ity, malnutrition) and may not ob- 
viously affect the structure of 
society as a . whole. Or it might he 
hy " maeroviolencc ” (floods, 
famine, pestilence) which severely 
influences the social organization. 

There are conspicuous similarities 
between alienation effected in the 
man-made environment and alien- 
ation in the natural environment ; 
hut they dillcr sharply in (|ic kind 
of violence they bring about. The 
natural environment lakes a regular 
loll of human life hut it never 
threatens the existence of the human 
species. The man -made environment 
has, it is true, brought microvlolcncc 
impressively under control, but 
through pollution, increases in 
human population, and other in- 
terference it has disastrously upset 
the stability of societies and threat- • 
ened the continued existence of Ihe 
human species. 

During the thirty or forty years 
after the outbreak of the First 
World War the basic form or alien- 
ation wax what Mr Elliot calls 
" meeh anthropoid ". It was con- 
ducted by machinery manned and 
resisted by millions of uniformed 
men, and then reinforced or 
superseded by the superior technolo- 
gies of rlre H-bomb, rockets, and 
biological weapons directed at 
random targets. These latter-day 
machines of violence are served by 
scientists, professional soldiers, uca- 


liilionary groups, and die hc.ilmcul 
rut her from (lie opposite exlicmc* - 
(hat is, from a right-wing anii-rcvolii- 
lionury position, as outlined in Mr 
(rn/ier’s teller. 'liiis description 
wus based not nil any assumption 
]*tH on an ex a mi nut ion nf llic hook, 
in which ihc conn try hy cminiiy 
coverage of extremist movements ovi-’r 
and over ngutn includes left-wing amt 
excludes right-wing groups, and Russian 
and C liincsc policy is played up .md 
American policy ta played down. The 
fallacy xuiely lies in lire assumption 
ihut the threat to free insti tut ions neces- 
sarily “ comes overwhelmingly from 
left-wing extremism ". 

My note did not in luci mention lur- 
roiism, und there was nf coiiisc no sug- 
gestion ill M Mr { ro/.ier anil Ins 
colleagues are right-wing lermuMs. 

Shelley’s 

Meteorology 

Sir,— In reply to Desmond King-lfeie 
(September 22) I should have said in 
my article thnt he referred to a parti- 
cuJar cloud piciurc (of mine), and not 
that ho provided it. 1 have read all 
the books t mentioned, and all wholly 
with benefit and pleasure— particularly 
his own, which is outstanding for the 
insight of its analyses. 

I am taken aback to find anyone 
said not to be a meteorologist regarding 
the remark as " rather defamatory \ 
and assure Mr King-Helc that my col- 
leagues and I will he honoured to in- 
clude him in our ranks. 

F. H. I UDI AM. 

Department of Meteorology. Imperial 
College, London SW7. 


demies which send research In them, 
und government institutions. Here 
Mr Elliul’s highly coloured, ambiva- 
lent altitude towards scientists comes 
to lire fore : 

Imagine n wander through the petrified 
forest 11 I tlie sciences and pseud o- 
scienees, where natural foints robbed 
uf breathing swell front hideous 
lumpen roots of coord i tuition, bright 
colours of foliage shout with guilty 
purpose, tiio very carpet of the forest 
needles the feet with brittle wells and 
nets of trivial connexion, nnd tire flat 
und dreamy beasts caught in Umt 
shallow glare (as front one bulb in 11 
lab) that awaits the discovery or 
chiaroscuro, Lite nmti/cd squirrel and 
hdinvioured stoat, the measured ani- 
mats, geese, gouts and monkeys .speak 
their fables from lire bestiary of 
science. . . . The scientists are not 
those sturred creatures they imagine 11 s 
to be, they are all perfectly warm, nice 
und innocent chops. Want we are 
cunccrncd with is the fact that they are 
playing about with our lives, the future 
of our children. 

In a rather more sober statement 
Mr Elliot speaks oF the *' blind 
processes of scientific thought, a 
lack of light, self-reference and self- 
knowledge and scientific culture 
Religion is put in the same pillory ; 
the Christian morality of Ihe natural 
environment and the quasi-scientific 
rationality of the man -made envi- 
ronment are each bused on a half- 
world of deception and represent 
two halves of the truth dissociated 
from 6ne another. One Is quite 
unaware of the qualitative realities 
of dtir modern world and offers a 
moral visioti which is petty and 
shrunken ; the other is " aware of 
Ihe quantitative realities but res- 
ponds to them in a purely quantita- 


tive way . . . which leads in a simi- 
larly shrunken vision of reason 
which might be called the rational 
mechanical". Mr l-lliol equates the 
scientific " inner-man ” theory with 
the doctrine of original sin, and 
suggests that if the l ily of timl is 
achieved through imitation of find, 
presumably lire City of Death is 
achieved through the imitation of 
death or the man i festal ion of death. 

Mr Eilliot believes Unit total- death 
explodes thu simple myth of bellig- 
erent nationalism uml reduces the 
death formulas of religion to absur- 
dity ; its time span is loo unwieldy 
10 he contained within factual para- 
meters of a scientific discipline, ll 
also disrupts some of the forms of 
. physical mediation he tween man 
and his environment. It is a product 
of the delusion that national defence 
rests in tho accumulation of suicidal 
weaponry. This area of reality, as ho 
sees it, can be known partly through 
facts and systems, partly through 
speculative philosophy. The impor- 
tance and power of the discoveries 
of science lies in their ability tu 
bring about the most significant 
historical events such as the end of 
the world. Bui with the three 
ideas — god. consciousness, death- - 
and the new interpretations of them 
afforded by recent experience, it 
would be possible to build a. high 
civilization. 

Mr Elliot's serious treatment »r a 
serious theme suffers badly from 
undisciplined presentation. - Terms 
are loose and undefined ; ideas are 
repeated beyond necessity ; • and 
changes nf approach leave the 
reader sometimes uncertain of whut 
the author is driving at. 


■■ Geoffrey Household ^ 

The Three Sentinels \ 


^Consummate story-tellers are 
hard to find . . . Household is a 
.story-teller indirect line of 
descent from Daniel Defoe arid 
Robert Louis Stevenson.** 

New Yorket ’ 


A ndw novel of suspense, set on 
a South American oil fields 
presenting a confrontation 
between two strong-willed men 
of absolute integrity. : 

£2.00 ■ 
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Czechoslovakia’s President 



THEORY 
OF FICTION: 

Henry James 

Edited with an Introduction 
by James E. Miller, Jr. 
"Performs a great service by bringing 
together 250 passages In which 
James discusses the technique of 
fiction... one ot those useful books 
that one can only wonder why it has 
not been produced before— Edward 
Wagenknecht. "The Indispensable 
last word on the art of the novel by 
the greatest craftsman who ever 
wrote fiction. . .a permanent addition 
to the Jamesian shelf -Leon Edef. 

Cloth $12.00 /Paper $3.95 
ROBERT CRAVES AND 
THE WHITE GODDESS 
By John B. Vickery ■ 

In this study of Graves’s mythopoelo 
thought, Its genesis, nature, and con- 
tours, Vickery considers the poot's 
reliance on The Golden Bough and 
examines the dominant mythic motifs 
shaping hfs poetry. Cloth $6.95 

WORDSWORTH'S DIRGE 
AND PROMISE: Napoleon. 
Wellington, and the 
Convention of Cintra 

fly Cordon Kent Thomas 
'This excellent book should spark a 
thorough reexamination of a subject 
where opinion has long since hard- 
head Into dogma, namely, the sup- 
posed apostasy of Wordsworth a 
later political views." -Choice. 

Cloth $7.95 

HAZLITT 

t By Ralph M. Wardie 
"A portrait of this outrageous, pa- 
ihetlo, fascinating man, this biog- 
raphy looks lor the psychological 
patterns beneath the (acts and shows 
howHazlitt's writings reveal the man. 

A rewarding study' - Virginia Quar- 
terly Review. Cloth $15.00 

PELHAM or The Adventures 
of a Gentleman 

Edited with an Introduction 
• By Jerome J. McCann 
The most popular of the 1 flth-contury 
fashionable novels," this witty and 
entertaining book crystallizes the 
polished life ol the Regency and con- 
tains the first permanent record of 
some of Beau Brummel's moat cele- 
brated exploits. Cloth $15.00 

NJALS SAGA: 

A Literary Masterpiece 

By Elnar 6l. Svelnason. 

Edited and translated 
by Paul A. Schach 
Without doubt the moat penelrat- 
ing and revealing study that has been 
written about Njala”- America n- 
Soandinavian Foundation. “A 
masterpiece. ..fio college or unlvsr- 

hnnl^H V P ,Ws Monish Ing 
book,' —Chafes. . nioti, « 


LUDVIK SVOHODA : 

Cash mil /ivot:i i 

456pp. Prague: N.-i^c vnjxko. KC-s 12. 

Any utilohjnprupiiy by a (. lunmuniM 
lender must contain clcnu-nls of in. 
tcrc.'sl ami importance. ami coming: as 
it does from u man who has lent liis 
name successively lo a Comimmisi 
takeover, reformation. and cnunlcr- 
reformntion, this one by the Prusi- 
deni of Czechoslovakia ought lo he 
doubly significant. It is and it is not. 
Cfsinmi tiroiu tells us a great deal 
about the man in liis chosen period, 
as any proper memoir sIkmjM. and it 
also covers with authority at least one 
.substantial hisiuricnJ deselopiiient : 
ll ic origins uf a Czechoslovak mili- 
lary unit in Poland in IW'J, On the 
debit side President Svoboda tries to 


I ieu tenant -Colonel Svohoda , by 

Mien a happily married anil settled 
man of forty -two. w lien ominous 
things began to happen to Ins coim- 
try in 1‘J.tK. 

President Svohoda does not (ell ns 
mneh we iliil not a heady know 
ahout the crucial developments of 
that year. As a provincial officer, lie 
necessarily remained out side the 
inner circle of decisiun-inakcrs. CV.v* 
tiuni t/voiti lias some interesting, il 
largely anecdotal, references in the 
military cooperation between 
Czechoslovakia and Russia after the 
Mutual Assistance I re.ily of 1 135, 
Nil while the Munich agreement is 
coiicci ned lire inn iali\e deteriorates 
into a second -I mimI and impression- 
islie aecoinil. though this is mu to 
say lliiit .Svohoda \ reading of the 
crisis is n,n essentially correct. Iilo- 
Mngicnl hindsight creeps in. how- 


tom pens ate by post hnc explanation - , 

for his prc-Cumimiiiist ideological L ' VL ‘ r: there is never any doubt that 
lapses ; to his credit it must be said Rwvsians would have come to the 
that he owns up to his national and :i ’ 1 * 1,1 f /eclioslovakia anil taken 
democratic past as few others in his Hiller by ihe.thrnat. 
present position would. 'I bis lirsl The story becomes nmre personal, 
volume covers the period up to Sep- even it still inlertwineil with 
lumber. IW». ami mi loaves more 
recent tri Inflations unexplored. 


Poland in June. f'>.t‘>. (>n anival at 
the small t racow-hased colony of 
C zechoslovak refugees, Svubiula. a-s 
the senior ufficei present, was given 
command and began to I mm a 
figlitiiH! force. I lie political situation 
was doubly dilficult : at this early 
anil confused stag.e a powerful sec- 
tion ol the C /rchnjovuk exile 
movement opposed Itenes's leader- 
ship. and eouditimis mi the eve of 
war in Poland weic w orse than 
precarious. Svohoila lonk a I irmly 
pro-llencs line, although liis political 
premise seems to have been one ol 
unification ol die various warring 
factions that were emeiging. lie did 
not. however, aspire m any wav in 
play ail independent political role, 
bill remained what lie hail always 
been, a soldier. 1 his singulai tledica 
lion helped him overcome the many 
obstacles which circumstances anil 
individuals put in the way of the 
growth of his military unit. Having 
maintained this in as disciplined a 
slate as was possible, he was ready 
lo lead it over to the Russians when 
they stepped in to collect theii 


What conditioned the early life uf 
a man who in l%S became the 
symbol of his country’s emancipa- 
tion and humanism and who is uovy 
in 1972 a laiigliing-sluek and target 

for biller reproach y Svohudsis rurjil — 

Moravian background was modest, ground action against the Nazis. 
a U* h |' Jdciilifiealion with Masa- Musing himself on reseaicli carried 


the rump (’/cchoslovak stale after 
Munich and of the iilliniate loss of 
his eounliy's independence in 
March, 1‘J.iO, He .stresses the wide- 
spread preparations made in the 
armed services for future mulct - 


ryk s 1 First Republic " cumplete. 
Even before the birth of the inde- 
pendent Czechoslovak stale. Svo- 
boda gave it his allegiance as a 
volunteer in the legions which 


national and international issues, winnings in Poland alter the Soviel- 
when Svohoila reaches the period • «! Nazi pad. Historians of this period 
1 ... . will lienvcforwaril have to Jiavv on 

Svohoda’s account of u ; he is a 
primal y eye-witness. 

_1 here appear to be no elite- in 
this book, m in this period of 
Sviihoda's lit i* as he itescnbes it. to 
"hv he should have ihiown m lijs 
lot with K lenient lioltwald in |»MS 
or (irisiav llusak in Me dis- 

plays, it is true, a built in deleience 
In authority, but this would cer- 
tainly not sni lice to ev plain what 
Was to happen lalci. I lie next 
volume ought to go lailher to solve 


out by various ( zech historians 
(some presumably in official disfa- 
vour at the lime ol the hook's 
publication; and on coutempoiaty 
reminiscences deposited in historical 
archives, lie gives credit to what was 


sprang up in Russia during the l irsl 
VVurld War. Ennmuiired uf Hie idea 
of nationalism flowering into Pin- 

Slav ism. he marked Ins' deification Svohoda »..« id this' lime siiil'Ti™ S T* 1 n". \ Uv 

b> being converted in the Oifhodov wav horn conics,,,,, f „ ,| k . ( om . , l ? 1H, . k ' 1 ,K n; ‘ sl,h: “* teehn 

; Uuirch m l?*lb. f rom then he nnmisi fniili. and admits that he is ‘ l ^ inkn ,,pll . ,,n "i* ! 10 



paiuuiu Kin lien each- uncic. lint he dues give us some 

mg Hungarian at the Military Aen- fasein.iling details ahmil. for e\:un- 
osrrLJ,? . ^ ™ s '-’ rvil, S in Hie Pk the manager of a Savings Ihmk 


garrison of Krunidff?, Svohoda cm- donating luti.iitin crowns to the ilk. 
nnihcd the best characteristics of the pal organization of Czech officers 

prewar C/cvhoslovuk army. An ah- * ■ - 

voluce and unquestioning devotion 
,M ua l tonal sovereignly ami demo 


eruiic iiisiiiiiiiiins went hand in hand 
with a very humane attitude towards 
the men in Hie ranks. Such 


for long dispuiugcd as being ” bout- this rascinatiny psv .iu, logic,, I rid.Ue. 

gems that is. inferior resistance a i „ , , 

A final win d on the sIihlIiiic ol 

hniijii,' 

jiiaiivr 

by c.xcuisiniis into pliilosnphv ,nu| 
history look like an all.-mpl to 
imiliitc the first l /eciiosl. >vak I *i « a si - 
deni I. li. Masaiyk. who in I'l.'.s 
published ini account ol his lou-ign 
crusades during the I list Woild 
War callril ,S i moltni’ 

though one cannot help feeling that 
there is a disiiiu i dif teicm c in 
calibre hcivvccu the two men. On the 
other hand, .Svohoda has tliosen 
as mottoes fur several ol liis chapters 
quotations from poems l*\ Jaioslav 
Sctfcrl, the last ehainuaii ol the 
Czech Writers' Union, 
scribed. 


and enterprising ( /cells huying 
niaeliinc-giins from (iermau soitiiers 

for SIX) crowns a lime. 

The crueial ehapleis „f fl,e hook 
begin with Svoboda’s illegal depar- 
m ,lnc from the Protectorate to 


now pi ii- 


Switzerland’s Stalinist 


JULES HUMIUvRT-DUOZ : 

D« uns dc In He nnflfaxcisle 1WI- 
1941 

429pp. Ncuchfitel : A la Bacon nitre. 


Beino :iV -dR r ld r ,MlssiWy hc 

ciplined " meant tiiaf he was willing h^Ufe and PL rta , 'i M ° Wt, , W a,,lJ If 
U> accept the party line will 3 “t an< ? l,hcrt V ^a.igcr lie 


'Choice. Cloth $7.95 

figurative 
representation of 

THE PRESENTATION 
Of THE VIRGIN MARY 
IN THE TEMPLE 

By Philippe de Mezferas, 

* Translated and edited 
by Robert $. Hfif/sr . 
r yocrumont In 14th-canluiy 

MlHatlcs explains UieproduCtlon 
4nd Jnofiyatlon for the pfety's 
performance white th# IntroduoUan 
by M. Catherine Rupp, O.S.M , ahowa 
how scriptural and liturgies lormb 
•, 8nq symbols are reworked, -•/ 

.Cloth $7.68 

CRUSAbE# IN BABYLON, 
W, T. stead And (Its . 

Pall Mail Gazette 

■ By Raymond L Schulte 
Stssq pipneered a revolution ... 
British Journalism In the ISSOawIUi 
euch ipnnvatiorfe ee iiluairaiione, ln- 
lervfews, expose?, and signed artlcies 
and demonstrated for first time 
;tlrel a riewspapar cOuld organize 
; pubtio opinion \q shape government 
policy. • Clo tn$ 8.95 


of NidjraHiia 

t’l'lVSS 


The first two 
Humbert-Droz’s 


volumes of Jules 
memoirs were re- 


qucstion, and make public confes- 
xton of hiR past errors when re- 
quired. This he did when he rc 


Viewed m the m" on June 25 “l97|‘ a scsslon of 

author just before his death last year, duplicity " and IeLw vvherJ^hereaHy 
The second volume saw Humbert- ^ ul be admits tFuit some of 

Droz working as an official of the y K former foreign friends took him 

Uommunm international in Moscow !^ r , «onyinc«l partisan of , - «... 

^ VoJve<1 W its muUifnrious" ^Rdin ’, .^od*. who., could blame - of ,f this were, true, 

activities and controvereles, Thft ihem "f ... Iiukharm. would nnt he exactly inaio - 

third volume can hardly, hope to r . Seventh Congress of the ^WU—;thoi'gti innocent, perhaps, of 
, maleh iL Humbert-Droz, thougli J-onunlern in I9J5, which reversed “ e crJmcs he vv !t s accused, 

hoi expelled, from the party, lived.; r nc policies of the previous seven B l w ono W04,ld dearly like lo know 
no longet* ui Moscow, in a twiliglu “ nd preached collaboration , ! BukJiari n reallj said, and what 

of partial disgrace, primarily con- w, parties and groups of the ho meant. 

•.SS« -t <* sm.. m V,™-™ a „5 -n*, * 

• .SlStll ^ l t hcr 1 4he ». nor his'en-’ kS H umbcrt-Droz readable if 


wis allowed lo go. on Hie sirvngili 
of a promise to denounce Bukharin 
*>n Jus return to Switzerland - -a 
promise which he did not keep and 
uid not intend to keep. One odd 
feature of the story is that he 
emphatically repeats here a stale 
nwm vvhieli excited some scepticism 
when the previous volume was pnh- 
hshed -that Hukhariu told him the 
Opposition had plans for the assaxsi- 



WWA.CilV P ' 144 

•assw^rz,^,? Thi' jSe.rv’™ in 

inth'cfl,fnimu2aw : rudely lerminaiedby SS-. \ A ? *!?■■ H->* 

*!** -JK 


11 which make it vary, not 
one society to another. 




bjc O'si emotion is «hc 
h. ih-ciirc part ol our psychic 

EUROPA ^ tW’ amdy-sis of emotion 

PUBUCATio|f{ff ib l^.ir h ^ 

at this phenomenon, vvilhont 

THE INI-ERna^ 

WHO S WHO 1IR.JJ aesthetic emotion is 

Hio accepted sojfMoit. It K even harder to pin 
nont n° o rma,f0n0riB5 9- i ollKT cmoIil,,,S ' . V W 

nn P° ra oas in js ni ,j really surprising. 

J.flftpijf! r emotion is the least 

THE WORLD OFLfih r of * ,in f ed 10 a , WOrk r 

1971 72 F b 3n artefact whose inodes or 

... 8,1 72 jen are so widely dependent 

i no standard worldwide^ 3 mflueiiccd by cullunil Ins- 
u ns Ul nn7'! leS ' trophy, klculogy. Of all 

1972 wa!i '"V^jocinl class to another, but 
72. A WORLD Sunn one individual to another 

Facia and figures onnui a to the vagaries of his 
„7i l n ’I 16 wor,d flrMl hK: el fate. It follows that any 
alional arganlMltois, a i a unifying reassessment 
3,2J8pajH t ^ a> an impossible eutcr- 
AFRICA SOUTH OF ' . , 

tue cauada iftu tangle of components- -none 
THE SAHARA 1972 * ^ rap | c -allows only of 

An annual survey and approaches, fn line with the 
book with essay: by m i^uns chosen, each approach 
sixty experts on the ara $e satisfied with accounting 
'iwwpijs i pi ihe phenomenon, and 
THE FAR EAST AND |k?»h;il it cannol reach. Con 

AUSTRALASIA 1111 

An nnnnal survey and of a viewpoint 
book winch Includes ftAjly tsenprs 
more than fifty expeib psychonnnfytic inlerprcta- 
* 07 * Ipich cannot be cxhniisiivc. 

l,3rop!JH«j al t | ie nier ji s 0 f 

THE MIDDLE EASTJUerJ- Mwana lytic inlcrprc 

wnoTH APDir* isiMi ■*“ iusl s its lens and its focus 
NORTH AFRICA 1DMI tj) ifc own p . iramclers< l( 


aroa. 


Idealization 

and 

catharsis 


BY ANDRE GREEN 


indirectly, the tics which link them sexual activity. If aesthetic and rcli- the human psyche, acknowledged 

in turn to still wider groupings. Wc gious emotions are often represented artists much more than hc did 

can sec that, try as it may to remain as being close to each other, it is scientists or philosophers as his mas- 

within the bounds of its specific probably because they were brack- lers in the field of truth. His theory 

Vl ^ approach, the field covered by psy- eted together in the domain ol of drives challenged and transcended 

to each object thus isolated *-‘hoana lysis is still wide enough, too purified enjoyment, as opposed lo the former mind /body dualism. The 
wit field will accrue Ihe w,Jc perhaps— toil wide, al any rate, impure enjoyment. And yet many a concept of the drive is a nieciing- 

iewpoint which ll \ ^ contained within the limits of censor has denounced this "execs- point between soma and psyche, 

others. This is lhis :“lide. sivc enjoyment '* of which art is the belonging al the same time lo both. 
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ihe psychic development *«( ••nr 
inner reality. SubFmi.it inn is one of 
ihe later anil inure exacting .imuiig 
1 lie major transformations, ll is 
characterized by three opera lions - 
tlt'M’\nulirMhiti, substituting for pri- 
mitive Sexual interest non-sexual in- 
terests of a narcissistic type; fiun- 
inhibition, which prevents i lie. 
achievement ot total sal isl act ion ; 
and ilisffJitccuinu of ihr oh/e, r, 
which pushes aiiachmcni from pri- 
mary sexual objects over on to 
others. Such is the paradoxical 
meaning of sublimation-- on the one 
hand, it is a mode of defence against 
drives, on the other il allows them a 
restricted, but undeniable satisfac- 
tion. It follows tlmi ii appears a.s an 
anti-drive activity and yd that it is 
possible to recognize the erotic 
pleasure hiding behind il. These 
pleasures are connected with partial 
drives— visual, auditory, tactile, 
etc — which undergo sublimation, 
rather than with specifically genital 
drives. The existence of the pleasure 
surviving through sublimation ii sus- 
ceptible of direct and indirect proof, 
from the many inhibilions applied 
lo sublimated activity ; as though 
the super-ego was hoili perceiving 
and forbidding (hc sexualization 
present, in spile of the descxunliza- 
lion achieved througli the operation 
o f sublimation. 


Art history - like all history a ten- 
dentious a I tempt a I reca pi uring, post 
hoc, something which has a I ready 
occurred, and was probably quite 
different i r/n-n il occurred indi- 
cates Ihe degree of idealization iiu- 


Drives arc so deeply runted in the 
body Unit they relay its demands to 
the psychic syslcm in order lo 
achieve the desired satisfaction. The 
drive is " a measure of the demand 

. . , _ made upon the mind for work in 

An annual survay and irtifcfe the place of the aesthetic dergone by art. I liis connexion be- tual heritage of mankind, hut il is consequence of its connexion with 
hook providing a bjetpuR j D the general economy of tween an anil idealization is a the sensual pole of this heritage. Ihe body " (Krciki). 


channel. Thus, behind (he efforts to 
purify aesthetic emotion, intuition 
rightly unmasked, even as it casti- 
gated. the sensual source of a i t. I or 
such is the ambiguous nature of art. 
It indiibiluhly belongs in the spiri- 


I drives, and strives to tin- powerful constraint since, as 


this dynamic area. 

^WXftheworkof transformation shall see. both production and con 
AN INTRODUCTION N F* various drives in sumption of the work of art arc 
criinv nr constitute the uneunscious dqwiulcnl on this idealization. It is 
the STUDY. Df A of the shadow-world. It therefore not surprising that it 


HUMAN RIGHTS 

Fritted by Sir Francis Vi 
Fight lectures delivered f 
Col Inge. London on ttet! 
politiciil. social, rellgicmsri 
uspifctr. ol Human Right*-* 
Juct of iiicreaslno N"“ 
lodi'iy'i; socioly, 

Nnv. W72 144 fit 
tt 

international 

CONCILIATION 

.tonn-Plmro Crit 
Tha author has Inves* 

nomplox procedures 4 
tioimi Concillallon. W 
tho past problems assoe* 
Conciliation and 
possibilities 

international 
DISPUTES: 

THE LEGAL ASPECTS 
The report of ■» SjL 
wh ich undertook lo , 
existing framework 
ment ot dfipulM- 
made of ihe maohlMOJ 
gesi possible way 3 ■. 
ment. 


surprising 

IjfKify the type of relation- should occur in writings about urt- 
unites the maker of the lor art, ever since it was first written 
art lo his product, this about, has always been evaluated us 
its consumer, and. more an unli corporeal, anii-ilmc. .mu 


we Lhilike science or philosophy, art 
remains linked with the senses, with 
emotion, with the most animal pari 
of man. however hard he may have 
striven lo get beyond il or conceal 
the connexion. 

'Ihe intuitive disapproval of art 
censors was explained scientifically 
hy I Tend, who. in matters relating to 


The circumstances of life making 
il impossible for our immature, de- 
pendent being to achieve crude, 
immediate, total satisfaction, we arc 
forced to accomplish, from earliest 
infancy, a giganLic work of transfor- 
mation of our drives. In the fftet 
that drives are inescapably destined 
tor transformation lies ihu origin ol 


Today, after Freud, il seems that 
we arc in a position to make the 
same assertion about aggressive 
drives that wc have made about 
xcxual drives in general. No creation 
is possible wit limit previous poten- 
tial destruction, were it only the 
kind which consists in refusing the 
world of appearances, in abolishing 
it before resurrecting ji jn newly 

created form, Melanie Klein sees 
this process ns reparation consequent 
to destruction— but creation ikeir is 
the expelling of drive violence which, 
when externalized, forms the art 
object. . 

It would have hecn logical and 
satisfying inlelieulualiy to distinguish 
between the processes taking place 
in the producer ol the work ol .ol 



Werner Haftmann 

Marc Chagall 


;tav Barthel 

Me Adam schreiben? 

:«^0ndious but well-organised 
Jih. hl8tQf y of world writing — 
£5* “aograms to today's computer 


end 


Elions, glossary. Cloth DM 38.— 
JlVogt 

AiAte der deufschen 
»«iim 20. Jahrhunderf 

ahdritL meel8 ever y requirement : its 
bonv s-h P re 30ntation makes it a bed- 
" ,0 *'V . . ... I ka DsfiH ^SkwrersT 0 ™ n ^ boo,t ,or BVef y art-lover. 

_8ubsla n t 1 al scholarly 


Memorial Institute 
Studies , 


Europe Public**^ 
18 Badlord Squ««' 
London. WC1B 
Stand No. 


The 2!ilh volume in ” DuMont's Libra iy of 
Great Pnintors " Is a monograph on a modern 
master, Marc Chngnll, Ihe greet narrator of 
dreams, tales, fables and legends. 

•10 colour plates, 91 illustrations. Cloth 
DM 59.— 

DuMont Dokunienfe 
Gunter Pfeiffer 

Kunst und Kommunikation 

Current aesthetic theory has deilned art as 
mere " information It has allowed itself to 
be dominated by a purely rationalist stand- 
point. This bpok is a counterblast to this 
disturbingly reductionist view of artistic 
activity. 

4 colour 
DM 24.— 


plates, 31 drawings. Paperback 


51 5 mnlf» .1 ouuuioi ijr 

■Jh h™.! 1 ala ° an indispensable work 
"iiO. a,t «sto. b.bliography. Cloth 
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Willy Rotzler 
Objekt-Kunst 

Von Duchamp bis Kienholz 

11 A thorough and systemaija history ot 
Object Art'* 

Neuo Zurcher Zeitung 

20 colour, 140 monochrome Illustrations. 
Paperback DM 28. — 

Fritz Baumgart 

DuMont’s Kleine 
Kunstgeschichte 

An inexpensive, profusely illustrated 1 history of 
Western art— painting, sculpture and archi- 
tecture. . 

32 colour plates. 417 illustrations and draw- 
ings. Paperback c DM 19.80 

Klaus Peter Dencker 

Text-Bifder ! Visiielle Poesie 
International 

A book for the eye end the mind. Each visual 
paem is analysed' in terms ot torm.and' Con- 
' tent. The Introduction gives an outline of the 
history and formal development of the vifual 
povm. from Antiquity to the present day. 
Prolusety illustrated. Paperback c DM 19.80 


Frledhelm Fischer 

Der Maler Max Beckmann 

This book, resting on research at ones 
detailed and sympathotic, provides a way mu 
Max Beokmann’s visual world. 

22 colour plaloa. 21 illustrations, bibliography. 
Cloth c DM44, — 

DuMont Aktuell 
Klaus Hoffmann 

Kunst im Kopf 

This Important work will help towards under- 
standing the alms of such current artistic 
trends as Concept Art, Project Art. Minimal 
Art. Action Art. Demonstration Art, Behaviour 
Ait. 

128 illustrations. index. bibliography- 
Paperback DM 19,80 

Karin Thomas 

Kunst - Praxis Heute 

A clear and comprehensive survey of the aims 
of the committed avant-garde of the contem- 
porary artistic scene. 79 contributions by 
artists and art Impresarios; 

225 Illustrations. Paperback DM 24,— 

Jurgen Claus 
Planet Meer 

Kunst & Umweltforschung 
Unterwasser 

A creative model . lor a new strategy lor the 
future and for the reshaping of ihe environ- 
ment which offers an alternative to the terrify- 
ing actuality of increasing pollution end 
destruction of the quality of life. 

4 colour plates, 63 illustrations and drawings, 
index, bibliography; 1 Paperback DM 19.80 
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Art & Language 


Textezuni Phanomen Kunst 
und Sprache 

By Atkinson, Bain bridge. Baldwin, Hurrall and. 
Kosuth. Dual-language Germah/Engllsh edi- 
tion. Paperback DM 26, — One of the first of 
6 new paperback series, "DuMont Kuhst = 
Praxis". Monographs on Hana Haacke and 
Franz Erhard Walther are published slmut- 
■ taneously. 
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.iikI Ihnse laking pl:icv in llu: amui* dune Uni lol llierc bo nu confu- 

intT. Vci this ill stiii clii ii i is impussi- si on - what oik* Kmks fur is n»l (lie 

bk*. beuuise art is [lie meelini’-poinl technical pmeesses bin llic proxies- 
of these (un cvpeficin.es. Ii could tif sion which allows these veiling *un- 
coiirsc be si id (hit [lie producer's veiling processes in open l c together, 

sublimation is nelive, oLilv.-arff A whole eluiiii links prodiHrer .mil 

in reeled. whereas llic* mnsiimer's is consumer- -on (lie producer's side, 
p;is\ive. receptive. Hu! I lie king luge his musters (pnsi or present). Ins 
or nrl. like nil language. ninsJ con- peers; oil die consumer's side, llic 
Inin both poles, if communication is crilie. that other niediiiloi. and the 
lo be established. other eonsinncis with whom lie 

'l cl. unlike f.ingiiiige, ilie work of shares his pleasure, 
an remains m suspension outside llu l in order lo achieve Mils ple.-o- 
thc presence of its producei. and 11 1 ° mid iliis knowledge. a n other 
before llic .'irrjval of its consumer, dimension is needed which appeals 
like a message travelling between k'ss to represcnialioiial and more lo 
tivo distant parlneis. Nevertheless iillcelive elemenis. To enjoy a work 

tllC ohieel u hicli K iiatvnu Irt tfiini.v (> k . of :<rl il Iv niU'ms'i n> l.i l'Ikh.i u-Illi 


the object which is going lo serve as 
it link between these two partners. 


, ...... ... .. 

or art, il is necessary lo shaic with 
its creator ilio stale of primitive, 


•i nnx dci ween these two partners, |lJ “ creator Wo stale of primihve, 
this concentration or forces and formless chaw out of which it 
forms, mil) comes to life if mid emerges, so as to see it take shape at 
when someone enjoys it. A temple birth. We must abdicate om. selves so 
buried in the sands, a painting kepi dial the work of arl may come into 
in the vaults c*l a museum, a m.imi- being ami so that we in turn may 
script or a score thrown in the back come into being through il. Whal 
or a drawer, are dead works. 'The becomes apparent then is that the 
consumer is as indispensable to the work is :t double of the artist but 
life of the work of arl as the l h e strangest lliing is that this 
producer is to its birth. The consu- double communicates with the 
incr feeds his emotion into the work person the work speaks to. Another 
of arl as lie is enriched by it. The dimension then emerges in this en- 

ivork Ilf :ir! iv lli.i r-.Minli>p Tk. !■ . 


work of art is the point of intcrscc- counter. The work is not only a 
lion between artistic production and transitional object, it is a traits- 
consumption. ft also slands. as narcissist if object : all Hie more so as 
D. W. Winn icon has so eloquently this beautiful shape, this formal 
shown, in (he potential spa iv be- perfection, bears the marks of slib- 
tween the outer and the inner world. Jcctive idealization. 

Producer and consumer both live . A ^ l ^ c characteristics I have men* 
ir. the outer world which is theirs. t ' onCl * *bow the •■linking" value of 
However private and personal their *‘ r *- However, these general observa- 
inner worlds arc. a coinmunity of l ' 0I ? s demand addiiional particulari- 
f cel mgs must unite producer and 71,1 ion for each branch of art. 
consumer. The work of ari is given Hcyond individual tastes and prefer* 
a place in the outer world, but it enccs * appears undeniable that 
docs not belong lo it - -it fulfils none c: . ,cl1 urt 'thieves its effect through 


ul. serves indeed Hie name of muni- P ocms « 1,,ul ot the man who 
iiomil o?> j, -i t given by Winnicott. ft e:,zcs !,t l»in»in**. or of the theatre- 
i' :iNo an example of whal Freud y ‘! er '■ ** is difficult lo say any- 

■iieairi when lie asserted i j| al ( thing aboiil the reader, who inhabits 

sovereign!) ■ >! tin* realm imuciple j 1 private space, one can at 

allows of a field nl extra- ter ritori- least see that llic cross ds in imiseunis 
ality where fantasy perpetuates the **W lcar hiirly n pathetic, indulging in 
reign of the pleasure principle. Cr«a- ,U1 »>einnnMr.iliuns cither individual 
Lion, and the aesthetic on joy men l or collect ive. In the concert halls the 


flatters Ins «nnni|iutcncc. It reasserts difference must lie in llie fact ot 
the power of illusion over the disilfu- collective participation. I his purtict- 
■sion born of our incapacily to I** 11 ' 011 ■ s even more evident in (he 

Mihordmate the world to the laws of l V c:ilrc - 1 l,c M house *’ breathes, 

our desires. T lie work of urt is a no* y^rates, seems cn fevered. I -a inline 

ina u'S'lii ml in which pimltiucr and ,s mrt uncommon, hut (here is no 

consumer enter into un emotional dl,cl, v oil call in imiseums. 
relations), , P I liis romimintalian Drama and hysteria arc deeply 
nJoiJ l,r ■ nn y a . P n, «*u«rt linked, The hysteric is histrionic, the 
* . ' S |W - iL C ' i L lflc t0 n- nii,n of Lne theatre is hysterical (on 
sun e‘ s intiojcchon. the latter being account nut only or his thcatricaliiv 
fallhough not exclusively) what but of many other facing s^h as 

! pc! , iSl,re ‘ T,1 . li msi y u,so hls capsicily for identification). Ho 
generate perplex' 1 y, anxiety, strange- needs his hysteria to be what he is 

wwkoriTSS?’ ir r ,E VBn f ersion - A “ nd communicate his emotion to the 
work, of -irl f.ii.s if the only response spectator's hysteria, 
to it is mditfcrcnce. 


Hut what is inlrojectcd here 7 The Th». j . 
work of arl. as wc said above Tr 3gedy and 
implies an effort of work. Just as h t • 

. the drive is the measure of the work “yS*CriSl 
demand imposed upon the psychic -tk- . 

system as a result of its links with 1 rci ? i,rfc s najurally lead lo the 
the body, so the work done on the ^ liesl| o n catharsis, all ihe more so 
work of art is work on work *! S Cal * si ? ^ connected with two 
secondary work which brings into ,lu, " cs r A J! J5ln t! e s»nd Freud, the 
action the mechanisms of defence “Jv™ - U ' ,CICIU iragedy and that 
against drives, and the result of the ■ n> , cna : Ansta «l* wrote his Paet- 
satisf actions expressed through hJiu-* 1 J ,m f* ^ ,lie ,0 ^iieek tragedy 
these, The wottc of art is then this. teljSSfi a P d Breucr 

mtxed process of veiling and unveil- ^ y ® n S‘^^ ypno ^*bUrtic method 
mg. This is the wort the . uncon* kLJt* 1 P 5 y« h «»nalystt had 

scions registers. Ihe consumer re- y b “ n ban ‘ 
traces in his own jiving experience . , Th .® de finitioh qf (raoedy was 
« a : ( P UC J I mpli fidcl form, j^o c l°^ly , linked - with The notion of 
.dpQbt^lhe footjileps of the prod u- ? at . h « rsis - (n .this definition. Aristotle 

i usl . ? s ' lra 8«iy is 



ZLZ'*! wnwais much mot'e.*'''" ucuon rn speech Is nof 

fhrr^ioK' m, Jf. h 1 ' ni F ry pr'mitivt. and ' e ?. 01 . 1 ^ e,ther - U must be served by 
^hrough yhkh, artistic creation a « the tools of the trade (rhwhm 

: rSduc? nV ^ sccondiiry ur tertiaryr «^T. alternation ' o! 

prpuuci. ; . .. speech and I music, elej which -i™ 

iCmtivily! is probably u manlfes tiSf Ubfi of induc ' n g strong Cmo- 
tutfon.of *’ aliveness •*; but what we Sit i ^ P °uj Se L 1 ,his emotional- 
are concerned with in creative^ acthv ^^I'OQ ^hich .wdl anovv the birth " 

■ the secret puthsl svhjcli. floni ShSSTSi ? lh 5 ,w0 


sometimes as «■' . 


t.ilion \\ :i *. not Arislutlc a doctor'* 
son ? LtmliMsling w it h the mystical. 

In tact nowadays it i> seen imoic 
and mure as homcopalhu' treatment, 
a sort ul vaccination m imiiuini.M- 
tion. the iliscaM* fii-hting the thscasc. 
Whal is Nought is in facl in iva-.h 
iliosc who arc susccpiiblf lo ihe.o 
two cniolioiiN and • cmc them U\ 
HHiCiikiliiij’ I lie in w tih an alicinialcl 
I ‘/fin of them. ( till* mvIwn (o 
disturb i Ik* -.nul uhile awaken in-; j| K - 
body. In provnki* a libci alin-- cum- 
li'*n:d discharge which fu-cs llu* muiI 
bom its painful tensions, hani-im; 
Ihe peace needed. Ilemv the para- 
do\ inlioi cm in ir.igedv. I he 

choice or a " noble " ilieme works 
towards llic moial, mystical ellcct ; 
such a sub | eel .sends ihe soul siiarini; 
lo celestial heights. Itm this stnrv is 
served with a " •.easoniiii; " Aiislo- 
lle's own term of all Ihe Kikal 
resources of language and music. 

1 he rhylhniic and melodic ele- 
ments are Ihe active ferment of 
catharsis, which mobilize emotion. It 
is clear (hat what wc have said of 
catharsis echoes what we have men- 
tioned about sublimation ils dcse.v- 
uali/aiiou (through the choice of a 
" noble" theme), its goal-inhibition 
which allows only partial discharge 
of tension, ils displacement of the 
object (llic tragedy instead of the 
bcxual object). 

And, on the subject of sexual 
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[k-sire with whicKit^ 
aroused, allowed i 0 

mi bh inaiion, since 
. ,on 8o^ forward 

] i5 ,, .v Bd Comlilio ^TL : 

I, u *'> l»»o cathanie n*! 

1 . trough hjW 

U'lopmem of b!«W . 
t-moMoii. to enable i V 

II, l| y- but this time mv,. 
pcuiic situation, in order^- 
Pahent from his 

It lakr became clear ihiw 
go much farther, to let i& 
develop in order toillni 
gtiage 11 f I lie uncoociiiK 
utterance. Yet it would bt r 
conclude Hint catharsis is 
place altogether. Il cas brk 
«ork still in transferee, 
in the overwhelnung dim 
lain mcnkiries vividly 
again. 

'i he great paradoi ofia 
I- rend of 1920 will ^ 
miracle il works wbta i B 
u- extract pleasure 
emotions. This triumph nlft 
tire principle shows theq 
of reversal in the ecorw 
drives. Functioning il swj 
tragic action releases cur in 
making us attend to fri 
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L« r t Nc. without our recogni/- 
IfJmcr Lhan disumtly ns our 

Lsht wonder why. even toilay. 

catharsis, as dcfinc.l 
CTiie restricted frame-work ot 
& shuuld still remain a point 
Jence for all artistic emotion. 
,n feeling is that it is in fact 
te tragedy is a complete art . 
pc fused the three great art 

\iltnirv mis, which place Ian- 
first. 'put these play.s among 
lot monuments of literal ure. 

bo with the muni urt* ; for 
erformances can be viewed, 
i their high power of stigges- 

i i series of " scenes " slress- 
dour, the balance of stage 
jtte sets, the costumes lit is 
pcimon for producers nowa- 
ifilms as in opera, to echo the 
at painters) ; and, finally, the 
fi ms present not only in the 
fa singing and music bill also 
it of dancing, as represented 

t movcmeaLx of ihe chorus, 
bone meet the three kinds of 
H on which ihe unconscious 
j language, thing representa- 

ii affect. 

ifruin one extreme, the work 
b like the joke, which, Freud 
fncrates pleasure with a saving 
ihve\penilIUire. The economy 
Brives- in ihe strict sense 


of Ihe word is at il K m;i\i- 
mmn. Seen from the other, Ihe 
work o| art arouses an emotion 
which is a s close as possible, hearing 
in mind llic demands of sublimation, 
to the release of "natural'' emo- 
tions. 

I his maximal cathartic effect 
probably arises fiom the multiplicity 
of registers in which tragedy ftme- 
lions : hut Aristotle may have been 
right in stressing the pari played by 
the musical " seasoning", for music 
must Ik* the an which most directly 
mobilizes our emotions: that is, 
which is most susceptible of occa- 
sioning the greatest release of ten- 
sion. l o get an idea of whal cathar- 
sis might haw been for the ancients, 
wc might have to look nowadays lo 
opera, where enthusiasm and pas- 
sion still retain dial popular vein 
which one will find nowhere else. 
We sec at work, combined wirti all 
Ihe spell binding power of lyric art, 
lhal collective electric charge in 
which -Idle catharsis ot each spectator 
is enriched by the potential catharsis 
of the others. I he group identifica- 
tion of the spectators causes each 
individual emotion to he heightened 
by collective participation within a 
common reference lo the object of 
the spectacle as incarnated in the 
voice of the singer. The greater the 
quality of audience silence, the 
fuller the release of passions at the 
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close of the pirn*, whether in ;idmi- 
ration it condcmnniinii. h sonic- 
times feels like- llie bull-ring, or a 
g[:idi:i(ori;d coinh;ii. Not Hut .mil I t 
discharge docs ;tnt occur in reading. 
It is present, but in an attenuated, 
contained form : probably all the 
more as lilcraturc appeals to the 
intelleeliial nr representational nitire 
than to rile affective L-lemcni the 
whole of the distance separating the 
novel froni the poem. One could 
I hits draw a ratluirtir lint' from 
language to the affective, from the 
lilornry i|o the musical element. 

C lassiciil (ireek tragedv lasted 
only about lifiy years, and' is dead. 
I his total art has split up 
into its component pails, giving 
rise lo specialized art forms. T rue, 
Shakespeare could reassert the 
power of music through the sheer 
virtue of his verse, making each 
tragedy into a symphony. Ami if 
French classical tragedy still owes 
anything to music, to such an extent 
lhal Racine is even more untrans- 
latable than Shakespeare, whal lakes 
place on the stage is frozen 
lyricism. Kunianlic drama attempted 
In pick up again the link with the 
lost lyricism, hut the movement 
which banished music from the 
stage was irreversible, ft may be as 
a reaction against such ossification 
of speech that the revival noticeable 
in citn temporary theatre claims 
Antonin Artaud as ils master. His 
long solitary .struggle aimed at re- 
establishing the rights of the body on 
the stage as among Ihe audience, to 
flesh out performance once more: 
flesh and blood c.|iiivcring. suffering, 
enjoying, it may he useful lo recall 
that Artaud was above all impressed 
hy the Ifalineso drama, which blends 
singing. dancing. and miinc. 
Artaud’s affective ilianisi pushes the 
spectacle to the limits of the hear- 
able a drama of Ihe single perform- 
ance. a drama of the happening. 
Kesidc Brecht's didactic l heat re. 
which aims through alienation at an 
almost opposite effect, beside the 
intellectual theatre in which contem- 
porary F.nglish dramatists arc a major 
force, we see the increasing growth 
of a l heal re horn of Artauds re- 
search. There speech becomes a 
howl, ii sltoni. The intelligibility of 
the text is second, by a long way, lo 
the attempt at emotional mobiliza- 
tion. It may go so far as to make 
the text deliberately incomprehen- 
sible. When hermeiicisin has heen 
tried, a mixture of dead languages is 
the next resort, if indeed a new 
language is not invented for the 
purpose as in Tj.il Hughes’s 
fJrx'//rt.\7. This effort belongs in a 
line of preoccupation which is not 
limited to drama or lo llic theatre, 
hut which is that of the whole of 
art, in ils state of anti-inlclleciualist 
revolt. 

We are consequently witnessing a 
return of catharsis, contemporary 
neo-catharsis, hut with a profoundly 
different meaning: for what is 

sought is no longer the purging, the 
taming, the overpowering of pas- 
sion. were it even by amusing it. Il 
is rather the awakening of a sleeping 
body- given that il is not indeed 
dead yet - the reviving violence and 
vitality once .stilled inside it. Nco- 
catharsis strives after a re-injection 
of drive into the work of art t it 


endows it again with the sexual and 
aggressive potential of which classi- 
cal ait alien t pled lo show only 
glimpses. It puls the wmk of art 
hack among the direct objects of ihe 
drive. It aims at a release as com- 
plete as possible. 

In a way. Aristotle ,iiul l-iciid 
were pursuing the same aim. The 
release of tension they were attempt- 
ing to identify was’ based on an 
ideal balance: not so much oppos- 
ing the Apollonian lo the Dionysiac, 
lo take Nietzsche’s favourite distinc- 
tion. hut keeping them together, 
making (hem coexist, whether alter- 
nately oi simultaneously . The dis- 
turbing of this balance in favour of 
intelleetualism ha> authorized the 
moderns to substitute its extreme 
opposite. Con temporaiy nco-culhur- 
■sis is derived not from Freud, but 
from Heidi. 1 he whole system of 
differences established above is 
progressively crumbling ; harriers 
between language and emotion, be- 
tween representation and affect, be- 
tween private and public space, be- 
tween the theatre and the street, 
between desire -and reality, between 
producer and consumer, are fall- 
ing -this rcLuni to the Dionysiac 
makes contemporary ncu -catharsis 
the opposite of classical catluirxLs, 

It is indeed not unexpected dial 
such a movement should also be 
characterized by its rejection of 
psychoanalysis, which it appears at 
first sight to he derived from. It 
rejects its acknowledgement or our 
limitations, of (lie incliminabilily of 
the super-ego, or the inevitable 
boundaries set lo our enjoy mem and 
our omnipotence. As lor centuries 
we, apparently, ignored deliberately 
the role of desire, the present cul- 
tural movement seems now to blot 
out everything that is not desire. No 
one can foresee where the future 
lies. Our reservations when faced 
with novelty may be no more than 
the preoccupations of a dying era. 
Many things peris!) in the torrent of 
neo-cul It arsis. Why our resistance? 
A refusal to abandon reason 7 Hut 
we- know that the role of reason is 
often to invent reasons which serve 
otir desires. What scents lo me most 
difficult to accept in this revolt is 
finally the denial of intra -psychic 
conflict : the rejection of contradic- 
tory tensions: reunion and separa- 
tion. love and hate, tenderness and 
violence, intellect mid effect, sol- 
itude and communion, illusion -and 
disillusion. ... 

While wc are asked to join in this 
attempt at total liberation, we 
cannot forget lhal the distributive 
system of the emotions rests on this 
contradictory tension, which does 
not slacken even in Inve, between 
the love for ourselves and the love 
directed at the object, as well’ as 
between the love and the hale alter- 
nately inspired in us by lhi<t object. 
Between it and us stands the ^vark 
of art, at this, crossroads where we 
can meet because it bean in It Llie 
same contradictions but resides in u 
territory that belongs lo no one. 

Am hi Green Is a psychounafyst in 
Paris and the author nf Un oeil eh 
trop, a psychoanalytical study of 
Greek myth. 


Lying and laying 






CAM1: 

!.<$ exploits nalxnfs du baron de 
(.Vac 

IRRpp. - Paris; Pauvert. !7.50fr. 

Pierrc’Ckmj was a humorist, a writer 
of comic and subversive stings, 
novels, sketches and film-scripts, who 
died in 1958. - Al least between the 
wars, he s&ms.lo have been widely 
read and esteemed in France and bed 
some intellectually , very respectable 
supporters. I. atcr he was sufficiently 
forgotten lo cal! for rediscovery and 
US exploits gafants du baron de Crac 
is the sixth of his more than forty 
books to have been reissued by the 
happily revived house of Puuvcrl, 
which has plane to bring out many 
more, -i •'••• , . ■ . - - ■ '. ■ 

; Tfie Raron de Crac is a great lecher 
and ^ greal liar- apd -tne fixpfpitt 
ffdoftt* ' retorefe, in a tjeri'es df Very 


stylish and funny playlets, his more 
incredible conquests. This enviably 
endowed lover operates in a world 
neatly assembled out of the stereo- 
types bf eightec nth-ccnt ury j Qulantene : 
and the enthusiastic objects of his - 
, lust come exclusively, from the top 
and bottom sdcial drawers, 1 never • 
from the middle ( ones. Now arid 
again 1 the Baron abandons his seat : 
.of La Ora cod lire and, as is proper for 
a hero so closely modelled on the 
Baron Mtinchhausen. travels amriiig . 

■ wild animals arid' wild people. The ■ 
i; tests to whitjb His virility is ptit, both ■■ 
J ul ltoVne and ybraiid, arc splendidly 
inventive and it is (t fitting reward > 

: when, on his death-bed iind just bt- 
. fore he tricks bis ^uy. into paradise 
(where he mistakenly prikes hN finger 
into the. eyC ot, God fancying that ; it 
Js a female organ of a more receptive V 
l-.kind), the Baron xhotild. be granted 
, ■ a full-scale review ofc lift luve-life. ! ' 


H. A. Mason 

To Homer 
Through Pope 

A truly critical study of 
the translations that have 
been made of The Iliad 
and Tha Odyssey which 
argues persuasively that 
it is in Pope's transl.nlions 
that Homer's universal 
qualities best emctqe. 

L2-75 

E. F. N. Jephcott 

Proust and 
Rilke 

The Literature of 

Expanded 

Consciousness 

In this study of the 
'privileged moment', 
the moment of 
heightened awareness 
from which the 
numerous works of nrt 
have sprung, the author 
evolves a theory of 
literary creation of very 
wide application. £3-50 

R. J. C. Wait 
The 

Background to 

Shakespeare's 

Sonnets 

By carefully setting the 
Sonnets against the 
historical and literary 
background of the 
period, the author of 
this fascinating book has 
managed to date every 
sonnet to within six 
months. 12'75 

Leonard 

Wibberley 

Meeting with a 
Great Beast 

The story of a man who 
has only two years to 
live, and hls hunt fora 
large bull elephant; how 
mercy comes for the 
great boast and hope for 
the man. £1-50 

William Lamont 

TheRealities 
of Teaching 
History - 

This fascinating book Is 
a record of an . 
experiment designed to 
overcome the problems 
caused by inadequate 
practical preparation In . 
the training of teachera. 
Sussex University Press. ' 

£1 60 

Douglas Mack 

James Hogg 

This volume contains 
reliable texts of both of 
James Hogg’s memoirs ; 
Memoirs of the Author's 
Life and Famiiipr 
Anecdotes of Sir Welter 
Scoff, together with ar) : 
introduction by the 
editor. Scottish 1 
Academic Press . £2-50 
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LITERATURE • 
FILMS • THEATER 

Recent Ungar books 

A I lisfory of 
World Theater 
Al.A It <•<)']' Itl imiOU) 

A mdc-iauging sltltfy by a 
ilMmumshfii ticmiun xcfin- 
fin on iliu Midul. religious, 
and hitluricul mo is »r 
Jruntuln; liimi iVoin prim i- 
Livc lime?, m luiiiiy’.s avant- 
garde. More Ilian 4H0 ilHis- 
i rations. Detailed index and 
luh lit igr.i|>li) . 7t4p|i.. MO. so 

The Age of flit* 
American Novel 
Hie Him A i'M In- 1 it.- Hi 1 

Hcliun between 
I lie Two Wars 
(f.ALDI-TfXMO.VOt 

iMACJ.W 

Ffie lir-L Lnglish edition of 
a pioneer study on ilic 
Aji Ionian novel and ilie 
links her ween novel and 
film. Mine. Muguy was, in 
the words ul 7V..V. '' one of 
•he ma ini' I- tench critics of 
this century S7.50 

The Cinematic 

Imagination 

Writers nnrf lire Motioa 
INctnrex 

EDWARD MURRAY 
Ifie luUc. Ilie close-up. nnJ 
oilier film techniques are 
csan lined in the novels of 
Dieiser. Joyce. l-'nnlkncr et 
al H|id in i he plays of 
ii'NwIi, Hi-eL.hr. and 
Beckett, among others.. 

$Olif| 


JVeii I ieth -Century 
Russian Literature 

A Oiliml History 
JDtlANNtS HOI.THI 'SEN 
Willi ii Supplement on 
“ t'ensursliip, .SniiMif, 
Hint New Trends " by 
LI Nil belli Miirkslein 

An objective and k now ledge- 
able siudy of cultural, liter- 
ary. ami poliiiuil ih chics in 
modem Russian writing. 

S 10.00 

modern 

literature 

MONOGRAPHS 

A series of concise similes 
tor the general • reader or • 
student, trending significant 
wruer-s of our century. 
Among recent titles : 
geoug LUKAC5 
Eh r hard Rqhr anc f 
. RhiIi Goldyrhmidi Kttnzer 

Saul bellow 

Brigitte ; ic heer-Sehdzfer 

• ^Hclt Tolump$5.0R ■; 

WORLD r ; 

dramatists 

Gn lightening studios of 
miifor drama lists of the past 
and piescn i in this new. 
series Tor students qr, the 

. Chlite* pK»qqgraphs , ofi m., 

■i ;PdrtKM sttige| .pfoijucttoiu. ■; 
Among' fjrst lilies’: ' • "■ 

- ANTON C HEKHOV * 
Siegfried Meh hinge* ■ 

hkivrik ibSen ■ • 

- i/ft’is Georg W eyer 

Endi volume $fi.3g 


See us ot Frankfurt 
Booth 9599 


' • I 


E«Kb(I«|C'K \lMi\R ' 
rLttusHjNG.r.Q. : •; .. 
250 faHi, AvcnueSoulh 
New Vork^N.y.iooOJ 


Miltonic mountain 


A. s. I*. WOODIIOUSI- :,(!>< 
IHWGJ.A.S HUSH: 

\ Vririoriiin f 'iiiiiineiiliiry mi Ilic 
I'oems i>r Julm iMilluir 

Vtihmie 2 : I lie Minor Fiiglidi 

Poems. 

Purl One: l.i.Sjip. jl'S. 

Purl Two : pp.l.ln.7.14. £6. 

Pin t Three : pp 735-1,14.1. £A. 

R mil ledge and Kegau Paul. £14.5(1 
the set. 


'I lie upper mince of the 1 '/iri.mtni 
CtwiHii'Jirtiry on Milton's mimir 
Iriglrxh poems is an even I (fiat has 
been lung nwa ii cd. It is al.s>> an eve ill 
of I he expected magnitude. The 
volume ivns two dceudi-s in the mak- 
ing. Begun hy Csma tin’s leading 
Mil ton ist A. S. H. Wiiodliousc, it w:is 
eon i pie ted al ter his death bv liic dean 
of seventeen th-ccii itiry scholars, 
Doug lux Bush. Even if we leave mu 
C hrislian Weiss miller’s eighty -page 
study of ver.se form in the minor 
English poems, almost a thousand 
pages of commentary are needed for 
poems which in the 1673 edition 
occupy no more Ilian I Mi pages. .Such 
figures remind us that a collection 
which includes- Cuniwi and Lyrithts 
is seaicely to he described as niiilur 
poetry. But the figures require the 
reassurance (hat what is amassed here 
ts mil mn unla incus simply because it 
is mindless. One has to read onlv Hie 
twenly terse pages on the ■‘’two- 
handed engine ” in Lxridiiy to realize 
how much has been said and at lu»w 
much greater length ii could have 
been said. 


Cumincm on the commentary is a 
reviewer’s obligati on. but (hough (he 
(ask may he called for by convention 
its results are likely to be premature. 
I he I'urhuum will he justified not 
on/y hy wlui ir is hut uhat it does. 
Now that Hie Miltoti scliufai- has 
every analogue and every tnicmrc- 
jaiton or every crux at his fingertips, 
his responsibility is to leant how to 
use them to guide himself more 
deeply mi i 1 the pocn is. I le must 

extract enlightenment rather than 
bewilderment from the profusion of 
possibilities. Perhaps j| is expecting 
too much to ask him to add post 
scripts to those possibilities, hut con- 
solidation rather than incremental 
knowledge is needed. It is more im- 
portant it, ascertain vvliat the moun- 
tain means- and to dispel the irrever- 
ent suspicion that it may not mean 
anything- than To add, at this stage, 
to the mountain itself. 

Quarrels over detail with the 
I in turn w am „ rtl im poss ibi c but 
to involve oneself in thorn Ls to 
respond less than adequately to the 


scale ami u eight of the work. Sonic 
mailers of principle can he prnliluhly 
taken up. The I'miontni takes Hie 
t. nliiiiihia rext lor granted, and the 
commentary <m the 1 alin poems lias 
left relal i\ely open I lie i|liesliou of 
lion the editors would respond when 
(ex t iial changes Imd aesthetic conse- 
quences. The present t ohmic wisely 
deals with nil micIi variants a deci- 
sion of particular importance fur 
(’omits and /.vi/i/ii.v. which are 
heavily worked over in the trinity 
manuscript. I ess satisfying is the 
way the Variorum handles comment- 
ary mi the principal minor poems. 

I lie way chosen is an arliclc-hy- 
articlc summary in the order of pub- 
lication. Ihtis .sixty wt iters on 
I, vt ii/ii v are reduced to then essen- 
tials in eight \ pages. It is a feat of 
condensation lor which readers 
must be grateful; the summaries 
themselves are so judicious that even 
the authors could not improve upon 
them. The organization moreover 
holds out (lie alluring prospect of 
future supplements to the commen- 
tary. Hut the reader looking for in- 
formation on the diseessinns in 
Lycidus. or on the ” real subject " of 
the poem, or on the nature of the 
oppositions around which (lie poem 
is built would have no alternative hut 
to read all eighty pages. I'he exer- 
cise would undoubtedly he good for 
his health and is less than lie would 
have to do williuui the Variorum. 
But it does seem a pity that Professor 
Bush, who now knows the subject 
belter lluiii any mortal, should 
deprive us of his guidance in acquir- 
ing an overall view. 


ilo one simply points <>• what the rest 
ol iis could lie doing. 

I hal we should luxe something Id I 
to do is important. In dealing with an 
achievement us impressive as th>' 
I iirionmt, the tiisl response i.s in 
retreat eliasteued and to ask nmsclves 
it a total " possession " ol u is indeed 
possible. We ean then lemeinlvr 
Mark Pnltison's remark ifi.u an 
appreciation of Milton is the last re- 
ward ot consummate scholuisliip : 
and since the scholarship has Ivon 
conveniently coiisiiniiualed we call 
ask ourselves how the .ippiLvi.il inn 
has luvii altered. 

Opening the hook not entirely at 
random we can eonsnlei the fust 
lines ol Milton's Ninth Sonnet : 

I .uly dial in the prune of e.irlie.i youth. 
Wisely lmili slimmed the luomlxvuy 
mill ilii- giecii. 


Literary scliolarsiiip can engross 
itself in examining the connexions of 
a work to oilier works in the litera- 
ture. to works in other literatures, to 
discursive works, and. increasingly, 
to ci lit uni I accomplishments m ureas 
uthcr than liieraluie. It is smuclinio 
reticent in making what would seem 
the most obvious connexion of all -- 
the linking of a work to other works 
by Hie same author, l ines |’3-4 of 
the “ Nativity Od " call he referred 
to the Scriptures, to Ovid and to 
/Vurti/rV l.osi. vi. K6'j-70. via Verity 
but not to via, 216-17, n detail which 
not only joins the two poems hut in- 
dicates how scrupulously and consis- 
tently the tonal difference between 
them is maintained In lines 1 61-62 of 
f.yriilax. the guarded mount is suruly 
suggestive of Paradise as well as of 
< iinidcn, Richard, ( arew, Spenser, 
Daniel. Drayton and (lie atlases of 
Mercator and Ortcliiis. The Variorum 
is of course a compilation of com- 
mentary rather than an attempt to 
add to it or to fill in its omissions, in 
pointing to what it docs nut fully 


The I'tiriornni quote; Matthew, vii, 
13-N. lie re. passing bv ilic elocution 
ol Virgil, ftiitulisr Lost, i. 301 -s, 
vales the Virgilian rcincinhrance and 
reminds ns how the ullern. Mixes gently 
pul belore us in the sonnet are built 
into the cosmos of the larger under- 
taking. But neither Lot thtise I ,i\r nm 
Virgil nor the Bible describes the wav 
down a 1 * "green' .md the suggestion 
I which the I 'miomnt pi oxides xxith- 

out comineni) that Milto have 

derived this epithet from an ermu- 
eons recoiled inn ot < hancer hx 
Ascham will not pass nuisiet. (iioeo 
is the colour of life ami eroxvlli .uni 
it is because Milton is not Ivielt ot 
the paradoxical intelligence that lie 
asst ieia lex it xxitii ilea III a ml sterililv. 
Moreover tin* dixcriim nation called 
for between appearance mid reality 
gives weight to " wiselx " and enei • 
gi/es yet another paradox. I.Mcm m 
" tbe prime of earliest youth 

I'liere is juioIIkt iiicaning I nr 
'■ prime duly cited by Hu.- editors : 
but this, a> we can noxx see. uxedi-s 
mtu the background ol the xerb.il 
interplay. The hill ol truth which 
follows can be linked to llesiod ami 
Doillic. bin ii I trill inn iieeils In hi: 
drawn to the pi ogress up the hill in 
lliu sonnet the even innxcniriil "in 
strictest measure " ul Hie mntil com 
nutted to its dost in > versus hiuiiii-s 
wiitchliil recouiiaissaiice. the sudden 
encountei with the lull's adiiaiily ami 
the virtual Inking ol Hie summit by 
assault. I'liere can be more tli.qi one 
way ol inlict iiing ir.idittou .md each 
way is proper to the poem it ammalos. 

1 o churl those alt initios and discrimi- 
nations may he the biir.iiiess n| the 
critic rather than the scholar it one 
barrenly insists on distinguishing the 
two functions. Bui it is a business 
that is still worthwhile on the basis of 
what the Varunum offers m such 
abundance. 


The baroque existentialist 


RALPH BERRY : 

. The Art of John Webster 

I74pp.' Clarendon Press': Oxford 

University Press. £3.75. 

Ralph Berry’s main thcxiK is that 
Webster wav * baroqiiedrainatist 
e ^terac states of' 

T bSf if1 natun.Ustai 

■' WhtVAvaS, .* .obsessed with death 
apil thc. Hus of tiihe M . Siich a dcs- 
criptioi) could be applied id Lord 

Sl ? &ke *^ re » artd W* 
-iiM 1 ;t9 : ,drf ^ ma Msls end poets of f 
' !&f i € P°^ s - Twgic writers, as 
Wrote ' ari ^ncerngd 

• ^ exaltation of 

ll; tm/H t cW i nntJ PMis from Ovid- 
' bosn dbsexslvely coh- 

. cetlied ■ with » injurious Tfmb- 
■ Analogies , from art hiitory arc 
^nger^us, anilihe jjainu 

■' V 1 - s l , kc|y - Mo have Mfc n 

. . bear no r^laiioq, rn bis nlays. Vet Mr 
Berry, argue, ; softs 

- ’ Sf* h ! f from i-aft-histarluhs' 

•: . 

°' ]Kr to* 1 * h ttod 

;;bo reved .thnt a man is deHnctt by hB 
actions, -ihcfuduig hi<! mode of 


.1 • I 111 , . Mrs;.- inoqe or 

— n-tr-— Jll dyjng. that he lives, in a godic*? urt[- 

. ' an4 h». relationship wii 

•* !• . • '**-:• • 

* ' t , > • i '• • ... ' 


that universe is absurd. Here, per- 
naps,| Mr Berry has assumed too 
rcadriy (hit t Webster’s opinions 
coincided frith those of his charac- 
ters, whether good or evil. Busolu 
speaks ot “ this gloomy world ” in 
which " womanish and fearful man- 
tei ' Ve 4 ; and i*®' describes fur the 
SimunUy; 1 ^^^- of 

I^i r * general mist of error. : 
Their, death, a hideous storm 'of 

iwiKi when , ll « dlw.- h given , b 
memorabJc couplet: ■ 

This -biay. Ir.de nt life ''.ppaiq mo „ 

brml,^,. when ,r 
. ‘ ; . . P 3 ^ bypajn v 

i^psola and Flamineo are both 

T; d ^ ns ^ ov ‘ ;n ftpugh Bosnia is par- 
tially: converted by the 

Tl10 ^wus Aotonio's 
miter descnptwn of the dI(^k mS 

JJJJfi- H^y beexplnined by the situcr- 

?!« t 9 Vinton S 
dered onihiim -nna ?.in . 


court, which Is the duininaliiiH im- 
pressiun we gel from Webster ^ tra- 
^ S ! '. s ni,t intumpaiibli 1 with 
Chmtiaiiity. as the poems of GrcviHc 
a c ih , e , scrmojl ‘ < of Dfinne serve. In 
show. Mr Berry himself qiiutcs knnv 
lines from Lhe IUvrj,- Queenc to 
aftow that .Sjwnscr shared Welister’-j 
views of death, nnd n*» one has sus- 
pected Spenser of atheisni. 

The most interesting pails of The 
Art of John Wrhster are ih.ixc cup 
■ certted with The bovifs ImvCuv 

and with the imagery of the three 
wdh which Mr Berrv deals. 

cJlL Ulia8cry is B ivt " foil 

- ,,d rhi.s COI1- 

nnufl more improxswiiMic aexamms 

of the atnuwphere of the plays. 

‘IVwwn remain. Is 

thah iSil ta re ' Ca ? hu, V i,nil y rather 
gripped by indif firen! . 
Kbtmid structural 
Kft'if u . f , *bat play with Khiv 

’ dimmed by the 
fe? ^ t ’ 0 « NO much tho worse 
gL ? f. K ambit, cm the 

5S* , \°L ,hc * xod ** and hesitant 
Bosola. who took so 
oU the, identity of tho 

». -Jriwwii.; 

All H; - ■ ; v '-V/uV - ' 
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Rock to riches 

JERRY HOPKINS : 


Elvis : A Biography 

*!48pp plus unnumbered plates. Mac- 
millan: Open Gate. £1.95, 


A recent publicity photograph of 
Elvis Presley shows him at Madison 
Square Garden, decked in flared and 
bejewelled bolero suit. A lackey— 
or is he a second 7 — removes the 
ceremonial cape. In one hnnd the 
cabaret superstar holds a symbolic- 
ally restorative glass of water; in the 
other, ihnL most essentia) of props, 
the casually hand-held microphone. 
All this is a long way from rockabilly 
music in Memphis. 

At (his and similar set-pieces dis- 
cussed in Jerry Hopkins's biography 
(lie audience is now mainly middle- 
aged, predominantly female. The 
repertoire is all-American— over- 
orchestra ted sob-ballads and toned- 
down, cainped-up versions of hard 
rockers from the mid-1950s. The title 
implicitly at stake is that vacated by 
Frank Sinatra, and the financial indi- 
cations are that Presley will hold iL 
for as long as he cares to. 

Mr Hopkins shows that this poten- 
tial for mass success was cultivated 
from the very beginning, despite the 
mean facade and the pelvic gyrations 
that outraged The New York Times 
and Northern television audiences, 
used to musical pap on the Ed Sulli- 
van and tDorscy Brothers shows. The 
appearance of rebellion— delin- 

quency. even— was misleading and 
contrived, and Presley’s musical and 
social deviations were ultimately 
mild enough to become acceptable 
to middle America, that stratum 
from which are drawn fan club orga- 


nizers and souvenir addicts, conser- 
vative consumers. 

Presley's own early comments at 
press conferences on topics like sex 
and dating were caleulatcdly inexpli- 
cit. ft was also lucky for him that he 
happened to he both genuinely devo- 
ted to his mother and to the socially 
acceptable pursuits of buying big 
cars and giving the right donations 
to respectable charities. Unlike some 
of the superstars who followed him. 
lie had no interest whatsoever in poli- 
tics. 

Dollars are a predictable and 
monotonous factor in the story, 
which often reads like the creation, 
promotion and marketing of a 
branded product called Elvis Presley 
by Colonel Tom Parker. Remark- 
ably. Parker achieved all this 
through an uncannily keen scent for 
a fast buck rather than through any 
entrepreneurial innovations. His 
was the style of the Southern huck- 
ster who asks a great deal and gives 
very little in return — $25,000, for 
instance, (o vet the script for one of 
Presley’s quite appalling films. 
Usually he got what he wanted. His 
protdgd was unprecedentedly popu- 
lar; and the Colonel was old- 
fashioned enough to play the market 
to its limit. 

Mr Hopkins is good on business 
details but much else in his book is 
long-winded and loo gossipy, and 
there is very little about the music, 
the best of which docs deserve close 
consideration. Exactly why Presley 
— and not Little Richard, Jerry J_cc 
Lewis, or Comvuy Twiily, even— was 
able to cash in so mam mot lily on the 
revolution in popular music is a good 
question, and Mr Hopkins docs not 
come to terms with it. 


Sound barriers 


ROY DOUGLAS : 

Working with R.V.W. 

fiSpp. Oxford University Press. 
Paperback, H 0 p. 


Composers and conductors become 
adept in rending full orchestral 
scores, acquiring the ability to hear 
them mentally and to got some im- 
pression of their artistic worth. Blit 
some composers like to check their 
mental image against the actual 
sound of a live performance. For 
some it is enough to use a piano, but 
In a big, fully scored work it is desir- 
able to hear not only the orchestral 
colouring but also the internal 
balance of Lone. A music publisher 
in preparing a manuscript for the 
printer, photographer or engraver, 
has to check not only for wrong 
notes but also for missing time and 
key signatures, changes and restora- 
tion of clefs, and similar small textual 
details. There is a further source of 
possible error to be checked in copy- 
ing out of band parts. For the last 
fourteen years of Vaughan Wil- 
liams's life lie was served by Roy 
Douglas in the business of getting 
the works of his imagination trans- 
lated into the living sound of their 


Hrst performance through this four- 
fold obstacle race — for Vaughan 
Williams's handwriting and brutal ill 
treatment of It is manuscripts with 
pocket knife and adhesives consti- 
tuted still another hurdle to bo 
cleared. 

In this .small book Mr Douglas tells 
us what lip did and how he did it. 
This is of considerable technical 
interest, but (hero emerge from Hid 
narrative interests of another kind, 
psychological and human. Not all 
composers' minds work alike, but 
here is a fully-documented account of 
how stage by stage one composer 
created his symphonies, cantatas, and 
occasional work ; here, too, is tho 
modest account of how collaboration 
ripened into friendship nnd how this 
friendship benefited the musical 
community, composer, publisher, 
copyist, orchestral players and the 
rest of us. Mr Douglas is scrupu- 
lous in describing and defining his 
relation not only to the composer but 
also to his music, rebutting the mis- 
chievous idea that he was responsible 
for its orchestration and saying 
cxnclly how far his responsibility 
went for the posthumous nativity 
play. The First Nowell. It is a heart- 
warming account of a highly tech- 
nical achievement. 


Success story 


PEGGY HOLKOYDE i 
Indian Music 

291pp. Allen and Unwin. £5.25. 


This is Lhe book on Indian music that 
the general public has been waiting 
for. Peggy Holroyde is an enthu- 
siast, and an informed enthusiast. 
She has done ull that can be done to 
give u good yet fairly short account 
of a music which almost defies such 
treatment, so varied, deep, everlast- 
ing and temporary is it. A music 
dealing particularly In paradoxes is 
very difficult to put over in print ; 
and eventually, if and when Western 
niiisiciam and music lovers come to 
know and feel the basic realities and 
grammar of Indian music, the lime 
will be ripe for books about this or 
that group oF ragas, etc. 

A major music is a mirror to the 
. world ; ' and the sort of reflcclipn of 


humanity that Indian music provides 
is set forth by tho author in a scries 
of analogues, descriptions, and sub- 
jective and intellectual analyses. This 
varied method partakes of the nature 
of Indian music Itself— in which 
everything is empirical, and whatever 
succeeds is built on, so : that a first- 
class improvisation apparently 
defeats time itself; whereas that 
which does not succeed is not pur- 
sued. but another raga is taken up. 
As the sastras suy : *.* What is, is." 

There arc twenty-eight wcll-chosen 
illustrations of musical instruments, 
mostly being pliiycd. Errors are in- 
frequent. The B natural printed on 
Lhe last line of music on page 170 
does not occur in this way in raga 
Darbari, and the B natural given on 
page 189 is not performed ip this con- 
text in raga Bahar. These could be 
put. right for a second edition nnd it 
is l6.be hoped (hat it may be in an 
inexpensive paperback format. 




Byzantium— The Slavs 

Bdinski ZborniU 

Hrsi tnwpl tc facsimile Ctl. C*»rf»f.T GundavcHsis 4l)N. 

484 pji. Buckram. £15 

Oltt Slavonic mcnologium, A.D. 1366, of women saints, of particular 
interest to linguists, historians nnd ha giol lights; especially important ns 
U t< publi.shcJ simultaneously xvilh Ghent University's complementary 
critical edition. 

Cartulary A of St, John Prodromos Monastery 

First complete facsimile cd. Prague MS XXV C.9 ib05i 
280 pp. Buckram. £12 

Important long lost Byzantine manuscripts from Eastern Macedonia, 
presented by Ivan Dnjwev who first identified them. 

K istorii ispmvlenija knig v Rolgnrii v XIV volte 

l»y P. A. Syrku 

H'U8 pp. in 2 vols. Buck nun. £22.50 

Reprint of the St. Petersburg 1898 nnd 189ft eds. The richest documenla- 
llon on !4ih-l 5th c. Slavonic Orthodox literature and its links with 
Byzantine culture. Long unavailable, now presented with new bio- 
bibliographical notes. 

Zivoti kraljeva i nrliiepiskopa srpskih 

by Archbishop Danito II and others 
416 pp. Hnck'mm. £12 

Reprint of the Zagreb 1866 D|. Daniel's cd., presented by Dj. 
Tnfunoyiif. Unique 14th. e. record of Hie Lives of kings and arch- 
bishops in on important but little-known period of Serbian history. 

Imperator Vasil ij Bolgarobojcn 

by V. R. Rozen 

652 pp. Buckram. £16 

Reprint of the St. Petersburg 1883 cd., xvilh an introduction by Marius 
Canard and up-dated bibliographical notes on Basil II. The only full 
study of the 11th c. Christian- Arab writer Ynhyfl of Antioch. Prime 
source for the history of Byzantium anil Egypt in 1 0th- 1 till c. 

Complete analogue from 

VARIORUM REPRINTS 

21a Pembridgc Mews 
London Wll 3EQ— U.K. 
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G. Wilson Knight on The Waste Land problem 
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Owen Barfield in regular comment 

G. S. Rousseau on tho Two Cultures. issue 
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STC 1 1475-1640. Based on Pollard and Redgrave's 
Catalogue. 

STC I1 1641-1700. Based on the Wing Catalogue. 
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Telephone ; 049-481 3844 Telex 83536 
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A SELECTION 
OF NEW BOOKS 


C. BAUDKLOT 
R. EST ABLET 

L’ecole capitaliste 
en France 

4itli edition jlvi* h.k. 

M. HERVO 
M A. CHARRAS 

Bidonvilles 23,70 r.i\ 

EMILE COPFERMANN 

La mise en erise 
tkeatrale 1 *.10 vr. 

YVES BENOT 

Ideologies 

des independences 

africaines 

2nd enlarged edition 2.1.70 r.r-'. 

GERARD ALTHABE 

Les flours du Congo 

“FRONT DE SOLID ARITE 
INDOCHINE” 

[Genocide 

61 ectronique et Urines 
multinationales.. 

Un exemple : 
Honeywell p. p . 


Mirrors of reality 


■too F.i\ 


1 .. KUKSII.I.-IIAI.I. : 

S|iL‘ciiJ:iiivf (ii;mimar.s til' riu- Midrib- 
Agee 

■l-4|»p. Mmilon. Distributed by ( *i- 
1 ibri. I'D Hn\ 4 S2. I lie llnguc, 7llll. 

THOMAS OI KUKUKTi 
Gmininniicji Spcaihitivu 

Hdiled urul imndalcd in Ci. L. 

fiursill-Hull 

34npp. £.s.sn. 

First (irauimutieiil 'i'ivii(ii>u 

Trim sin led and edited hv Finite 
Haugen 

l*lns 14 pljics. £2.75. 

I Hiii'insiii. 

'Hie udunies by Ci. L. Huriill-I l.ill 
are published in two interesting and 
important new series ; the general 
account of speculative grammars 
appears in a collection called 
"Approaches to Semiotics", "de- 
signed to accommodate hnoklengtli 
contributions to the theory of signs 
which lirst began publication 
while the edition of Thoiiias of 
Erfurt's grammar is one of the lirst 
four vo j nines, all n[ which were 
recently issued, in a scries of editions 
ol works of major importance in the 
history of linguistics called "The 
Classics of Linguistics 1 he account 
ol speculative grammars is appro- 
priate to a series on semiotics, since in 


traditional “ parts of speech " to 
postulated categories of reality, des- 
cribing those categories, regarded as 
universal, with rdefence to the 
grammar of I aim. Syntax is treated 

a entirely original maimer, hut 

pi mile tics a:nl plmneniics are totally 
ignored. Prol'cssoi (hiisill-l lull des 
eriks the premodislic linguistic tra- 
dition. cl aii lies where possible the 
sources tit mnjisiic grammar. and 
adds sonic fifty-live pages n| appen- 
dixes in tabular form, as well as a 
comprehensive bibliography and 
index. 

I hi fortunately, lie does not always 
remember how iiiifamiliai a subject 
this is to must readers, arid lie could 
perhaps he more precise in tic fining 
and using terms, l or example, def- 
inition of " speculative " is delayed. 


as gracefully .is the subject mallei 
will permit : certainly, it this iransla 
lion were not available, the non 
specialist would find A/> rmt,niir 
(iminiuitrx hard going indeed. I he 
immense value ol this edition th- 
rives pa illy from the I act tli.u it is 
the tiuly otic ol the speculative 
grammars to have appeared with an 
1'iiglish translation ami comiiieiii.ii y. 
and all linguists should 1st- grateful 
that such an cdiiio.i is now easily 
available. It dcsei ves a part iculai l\ 
warm welcome as a hcaiililnl exam- 
ple of tin- lypograplici's ail. winch 
should appeal as well to philoso- 
phers and io historians ol ideas and 
of medieval culture. 

Linar Haugen's edition of the I-'irsl 
I irtuiiiiititii 'ill Tirmixr is a revision 
of a work which first appealed in 
I ‘*50 and has long been out of print. 
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in one volume, until page .11, and in ,l J50aiul has long been out of print, 
ilw other is not- provided at all. Vet Tile anonymous medieval Icelander 
it is a key term, meaning not only known as " l lie I'irst (iranimariaii 
" nllllosonlllcal ” hill mum nr... . 1 . . .. ... ’ 


it is a key term, meaning not only 
" pliifosopliical ” hut. more pre- 
cisely. *’ theoretical " (being op. 
posed, in medieval grammars, to 
" practical ) and. more precisely 


whom the edit oi tlcsciihes as "one 
of the most pcneliulmg analysis of 
language in the pre-scientific era 
discusses in (his treatise the writing 


Mill, oceurring as a derivative of dlNi;,,sstf! * . In ,,lis hyatise the writing 
A/Mrulum (mirror)- -the categories of ' L - V *’ li:ni 1,1 Icelandic in the twelfth 
language being regarded as ■■ mir- cc , n . ll ! rj .. 0,1 desvriplivo principles 
mrs" of reality. Anotlier kev term , 11 , "\ 4crc . 111,1 1,1 ,lL ' cliran ly 
which deserves explication is orin l ,,,: ‘ ,LtJ 1,11,11 mhiic eight 


Tftxtds^a l’appui ; 


J.-P. VERNANT 
P. VIDAL-NAQUET 

Mythe et tragedie 
en Greee aneienne 

PH. GRATTON 1 ' 

Lea paysans franijais I 
centre l’agrarisme 

, „ . ih.jo r.r. 

MANUEL CASTELLS 

La question urbaine 

DANIEL LIN DEN BERG ’! 

LTnternationale 
communiste 
et l*4cole de classe 

K.F. 


Books- banned by 
the french government 
and not available 
in Prance 


CLEOPHAS KAMITATU 

La grande 
mystification 
du Congo-Kinshasa 

2ad edition 19,10 v.r. 

MONGQ 

Main-bnsse 
sur le Gamer oun 

REVUE 1+Mr ‘ P ' 

"TRICONTINENTAL 1 ' 
EDITION FRANQAISE 

•; .. -i.' ' 't .. 1 :' ' .. 


II you Wish to reoeiva : : . * ’ 
our complete lls^ ploasa.im mp 

NAME/, ..... ... , f i 

ADDRESS . . , . t ; ] t " / I 


Mich uni m 111 ; irs linguistic cnleuorics 
were h.iseil on " modes of signil v- 


ing’ ; Thom: is of 1-rluri righih t:ikes 
his pliiee mnong *' classical " linguisis 
as not only the last c realise thinker in 
his puriiculiir “school ’* of linguistics 
but indubitably the greatest of them 
-ill. 

Moth v oh lilies are valuable to 
the I nglish -speaking student ol |jn 
uiiistics fas well .is l. ■ otlieisi. m.m> 
graduate schools now oiler com scs 
in the history of linguistics, hut miiil 
recently large-scale coni men lari us 
have uppearud mainlv in ricnnnn 
trench. Italian and Dutch ; ami 
apart from K H. Robins's pioneer 
mg mnaograpli in hjs|. .,iul the 
rcIcvaiiL sessions in general works 
lliere has been little for the I nglisli 
"io nog lot to read on medieval giam 
mur. cither id' coinmeiitary or of 
translation. Thu study of the history 
in the discipline is no mere aiiiioua- 
rum pursuit ; it is juMilicil 1101 only 
by Us intrinsic interest hut also, in 
the case of s|H.-culativc grammar, by 
the fact, thin j| sets in liKlurical 
perspective the current division be- 
tween theory and data-oriented 
approaches to the study of language 
in a most ilium mating manner. 

Professor Hmsill-Hall is to he 
congratulated on his detailed and 


which deserves explication is 
Spnufiloaik. used to rel'ei to spec- 
ulative grammar. Medieval " linguis- 
tic logic , as conceived, lor exam- 
ine. hv Peter of Spain, was ipiiit* 
different rroni the speculative gi'ant- 
mars based 011 the ** modes of signi- 
fying", and although there arc 
many precedents fo< n.sing (he terms 
mlercliangeably. it would have 
helped tile inm-speeialisl if Profussoi 
Mursill-Mall had kept them apart 
and. if possible, given a brief des- 
cription of the .major differences 
between the two approaches to |.,ii- 


l-iirthcimoic, while we aic nuile giaphs m',, 
properly reminded that 'a theoreli- ing indeed 
ciaii of language is the product of modernity, 
lus intellectual hack groin id" (which Since lli 
11 tell lilts coiilcinpoiary metaphysics) dies m ()| 
it is to lie regretted tfial. instead of parlicuWh 
lefeniiig to metaphysical theories M ,-. i... ' 
only in passing, where they ale • 
lelcyant to the definition of .1 grain- ll,ltT P rc, ‘ ,u 
matieal category. Professor Mursill- 1 ■rsiiiinmria 
Jlall has not provided us with a lessor ltaii| 


.. 

iiuiiilred years lalei . i lie subject is 
of ahsoihing mleiesi ; while one or 
the 1110M fiiiitlamenl.il drills of the 
(iermanie languages to Rome lias 
been the use of the I at in alphabet, 
we know not lung ol (lie tliemv 
which supported its .idapi.oion to .1 
t|iiiie ditfcieni sound system, apart 
from wliai w-e can dctlucc lion) the 
practice which cincigcd in l-nglaiHl. 
Germany and Scatiilitiax ia and from 
the tleliheiatc lefoim- ol nictlieval 
scholars like Nolkci and Dim I he 
Lirst liiiimniuriun is ilu- earliest 
llieoreticiaii li» discuss i|ie 1 elation 
'hip of win.iciilai soiiihL and I ntiu 
giaphs ami Ins views .ne fascin.it- 
mg indeed for theii msiriit and 


1 ‘•(liutKiiagwt sur IWol' 
ussimlliitiim. Kenexfimsr. 
elvlIlsiitloD, 

gehaudlec 

Anthropol 
et colonial! 

Bno analyse JtwloriqiK.Ij 
mi-si* en qtiesfiotidflaffiti 
liqliO llO I'linlllRptflrp 

fOlLKCTWCI 
'■ GRANDS UOCLW 

CHRISTIAN JSI 

La purge 

f-liassQ au JdH 

en 1‘olognc popalih 


Since die hist edition many sin 
tlivs 111 Old Uel.uitlji plioiiologi 
parlie 11 l. 1 i lv by I ireinn lltiieilikls 
mu have clam nil |ti««bknis m the 
illlerptel.il ioii ol m-vci.iI ol the Liisi 
t ira 1 lunarian's coiuiueiils. aitd ivo* 
fesMir llaiigeii lias ret isetl his edition 


IT™™,"' W,,M 51 11 . 1 s roused his cditnin 

^.. 1 , ..■ , \ t,,l ! , i , ^ i! l ^b l ,c,,riirs :,s accunliinjly. As hefoiv. ilnie is .1 

liskii ™f.» A“sr«,V'd«.'l'- biHTm'.v f , 7"7 l:,r V- “ li-rmalirtdi 01.1 

miglH have licen found hy pruninu ^* ,ll lv ,irX,, , s,m, . !l lr;,n>!;i,lo;i : lh '- 

ro.«i,..i„ which hctiay ^ ‘ V' n , 

the thesis origin of this work. i. 1 ' . ,1 ‘ wl,n,L ' ,cxL 

The edition of Ihnmas of b'rfurls thl-nf.?, ,". lin,hL ' r ' cor respond in 

grammar includes a substantial h tions have * KMI * h ScC ‘ 

troduclion, exniainine ij,, haVL r «wrnten : niajnr 

theories and setting them in hislori- 

cal pcrs|iecltvc. The text is hased on ' ( l^^gRtph mini- 

Garcia’s l‘Jt)2 edition, where it k thk g ' ■ ‘ ,lr ° ,lk ; r Vl,llimes 111 

attributed to Duns Scotus (a brief ,h '-„' S I! V fi ^ XK - 

account of the ruason for n». ,. nn ' . ,,lld be welcomed hy 


«on^h.,;ud „„ hi '-‘dc, lt h a "cd.„ ZZ ™£'LVr er T m,n " 

• f 

Explaining Enoch 

IVOR ItROWN i Whew - u. ,, 

ACbaVm ofNamcu '.i". ' v MacmlLn T d ere? ' ‘hoi ’ ' r Jifly 1 ^°it Pnorb * lht:rcf '.! rc noi 

159pp. B6d|cy Head; . £*.50. : W}4 thiil wh«c Roy is a P S' h EflShsh Jenn y • 


159pp; BcKUcy H^ : £U0. V - Vhiff Whlic Ro^K a p5 ^ “ En8Hsh Jenny * 
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, BP^oentappeto (The flute 

^!he carpet), a book both splen- 

5and unusable, Gristma Oimpo 
nirntes her mind upon n few 
tlbal have a kind of heraldic 
Etuin- one of which is the poet 
flSE task of distilling 
JL. This subtle hermit, insen- 
^ the summons of the age, she 
■„ something halfway between 
kunj and a monk, posed 
Est the wall “ as if ready for 
EL to be fixed in a miniature 
Ery; and the place of poetry 
Iforresponds to this exquisite 
Bii the cell, where the fixed 
[of meditation burns without 
f consumed. The writing of 
w appears as on exactly similar 
Sraiasccsis, n process of acquir- 
ujnl over the raw material in 
Ito extract the jewelled centre 
ttfcot through by the secret light 
E understanding. 

Uina Campo multiplies this Into 
real legend, but every poet has 
bly experienced some luminous, 
die moment of the kind ; cither 
talilyoras a myth that is part 
[ art of writing itself. Admit- 
it is a merely dialectical 
m, for it is of neces- 
ppottd to the irreducible 
L which operate in tho 
Efor which the poet is also 
lediam. In the poet Cristina 
Iq postulates a patience illum- 
m the certainty that lie can 
tee, and catch to perfection in 
pe coded message of the lini- 

E l he is also concerned for the 
of life, which makes him 
to decode it. He niny find 
in the universe by eliminating 
okbnt this will not satisfy him ; 
bwtaige gained outside the 
process of understanding itself 
acceptable either. It seems un- 
rthen, that between the ascetic 
it and all the other moments 
will not arise for a further 
Bailt synthesis, one that will 
H language up in an ivory 

P leave it open to Ihc events 
ies that form the inner laws 
wre is no point in produc- 


The superstition 
of technique 


BY MARIO LUZI 


ing something that goes against the 
principle of nature. 

For all this, the fascination of the 
scribe absorbed with his paper and 
his signs is still the chosen slate for 
which the writer longs when, by an 
arbitrary desire, he fancies he -can 
rectify his own destiny ; but he cannot 
esenpe constant contact with the dark 
creative process of the world — in- 
deed, he himself is immersed in it. 
Naturally he would fed ideally situ- 
ated, who can deny it, ns hermit or 
alchemist in some lonely room look- 
ing out upon the sky nnd double- 
locked against the outside world, 
where his own discretion was abso- 
lute ; relying on his own patient, stub- 
born art to snatch some incorruptible 
substance from the inexorable flux 
of birth and death, and finally to cre- 
ate something in the teeth of creation. 
What poet would not wish poetry to 
be just (hut, did the very condition 
of poet not forbid him all freedom 
of choice? To select precious raw 
materials, to free them from dross, 
to protect them from contamination, 
to make them amenable to being cut 
or chiselled, and so to prepare objects 
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Secret Code of 
The Odyssey 

GILBERT PILLOT 

Ulus, with photographs and maps 

The course ol (he Odyssey liaced 
beyond (he Mediterranean to Scotland 
end, possibly, Iceland end ihylhloel 
pieces located by the aallor/nsvlgaler 
author who draws on astronomy end 
astrology le BubalsnllBle Me theories. 

August 224pp. £2.26 


Fiction 

Until You 
Are Dead 

S. E. ELLACOTT 

This Is ■ powerful, hlalortosl novel 
based on the tile of Pick Tuipln that 
will appeal to ■ wide eudlsnce. Samuel 
Elf ac o If has traced Turpin's oarssr 
From hit humble beginning as a 
butcher— and sheep stealer— to the 
most famous highway robber at hit 
day, 

November 192pp £2.00 


Abelard Poeta 

Emptied Spaces 

DAVID JAFFIN 

With a lithograph created for this 
book by Jacques Lipschitz 

■* Darfd Jaflfn is a serupulous welghei 
«nd walghisr of wards— by which 1 
mean Uni a poem Is, for him, always a 
miliar ot collaboration with the irua 
spirit of (ha language. Evary word 
Is Shan lit value, npilhar mors nor 
ItH.”— Edward Luoio Smith. 

October ■ 32pp ; £1.26 
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proof against erosion or capable of 
yielding a sap without impurities, in 
which the meaning of every event 
is magical ly imprisoned. . . . Many 
have had such a dream, but anyone 
who mistakes it for reality is lost. One 
of Ihc causes of its occasional revival 
is a mistake about the nature and 
powers of poetry ; a mistake due, we 
may suppose, to frustration and at the 
same lime to pride. Alienated or re- 
pelled by the violent, contradictory 
play of the world's forces (as so often 
happens, both individually and collec- 
tively), (lie artist seeks a refuge and 
demands revenge and thinks he can 
lind both in his own private demiurge. 
In such circumstances, he deludes 
himsejf that he Inis a kingdom all his 
own in which to exercise absolute 
power, and looks upon technique as 
it transcendental support. Of course, 
there is no need to eonneet this dis- 
placement of Ihc creative axis with u 
state of unconscious frivolity; wc 
can all think of instances in which 
it has had n sacrificial aspect. But 
there can be no doubt at nil that to 
make technique an iibsulitlc, and 
even consider it in advance as an end 
and solution, is an alibi ; it alleviates 
and at ihc same lime diminishes the 
drama of poetic creation, without, ob- 
viously, resolving it, indeed it very 
often makes it worse. 

Hut docs this legendary tiling call- 
ed technique really exist ? Docs it, I 
main, exist ns something definite 
and “ in itself ", within the ambit of 
which it is possible to concentrate 
(ho will to act and to transform? 
Technique is a way of working on 
the raw materials. Bui whnt raw 
materials, and supplied by whom? 
The image of nn enclosed universe 
in which the individual writer is 
allowed only to combine its compo- 
nent parts in new ways is a popular 
one, but it is based on the presuppo- 
sition that there is no contact at all 
between (be world of writing nnd 
the world of nature and of existence. 
This presupposition goes, I believe, 
against the first principle of poetry, 
which is, within the order of lan- 
guage, to invent a parole where there 
was formerly a sign or cipher (even 
if it is only the same parole that has 
declined into a conventional sign or 
cipher), in other words to bring out 
the spirit,, instead of the letter. By 
catching the spirit that lies beyond 
the letter, poetry gives language room-: 
again in which to advenlure, fn har- 
mony with the other farces at work 
in the unbroken process of creation. 
In this sense, the language of poetry 
natural, since it breaks 
up me estaolished language of cul- 
ture and plunges Its sinews into the 
one clement capable of reactivating 
it and opening it up to further mean- 
ings: that is. Into the depths where 
metamorphosis, which is tne very law 
of nature itself, is at work. AH 
programmatic attempts at linguistic 
innovation are unimportant com- 
pared with what happens of neces- 
tiiy in the creative process or poetry, 
when the word dies to many of its 
meanings and is born again to other ‘ 
possible meanings, and where all that 
is said is said over the ashes of what 
has become useless. To. compare this, 
with another kind of relationship very 
close to it: the ideological revolution 
is merely a shortened version of. aod 

? uite extrinsic to, a very different, 
orrp of upheaval perpetually taking 
place in the world. In other words, 
the avahi’garde arid revolution are 
episodes !toti the most part unaware 
Of -events, respectively and ‘joioUj) 
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much deeper than themselves, events 
they dramatize and make explicit, 
The poet is touched by the avant- 
garde and by revolution but he will 
not go far unless, in his turn, he 
touches the depths from which they 
arise: and to do this he merely needs 
to recall the sense of creation in 
action, of which poetry itself is a 
voice nnd an image. 

As for technique, that is probably 
a question of another metaphor, only 
this time without a precise object, 
unless wc want to postulate a science 
half derived from tradition and sub- 
ject to infinite modifications. Let us 
try to sec what kind of applied science 
this might be. What would it answer 
to ? A particular skill in Lulling an 
acotinn harp would be mere scrupu- 
lous craftsmanship unless one had 
n wind to blow through its strings. 
This means simply that the technique 
of poetry is not the result of a techni- 
cal operation: it js simply (lie effect 
of the degree of precision with which 
(he - Internal movement of invention 
is regulated. To put technique and 
cHiiolion in the two pans of the scales 
Is not, 1 think, rigorous enough ; in- 
deed, if wc want what we say to re- 
tain any rigour at all, it is meaning- 
less. 


Audon, In his cliarnctcrislicnlly In- 
telligent remarks on Ariel and Cali- 
ban, recommends the choice, under 
the sign of tho elf, of the lightness 
and grace of play as against the more 
serious demands advanced by tho 
poet’s own presumption or the intru- 
sion on him of nuthorlly in all its 
forms. His well-known disillusion, 
both in his life and Ills philosophy, 
can be seen In that choice. He is also 
wholly in line with his age in making 
It. What he says is an answer to his 
own pnsL and to the many fnlse prob- 
lems that, with unnecessary serious- 
ness, assail the literary world But, 
beyond poleni les and mockery, 
Auden is in fact currying out a sacro- 
sanct task of liberation. Poetry uses 
this sort of cunning to protect its own 
authenticity; it does not shun these 
erudite invitations to Hie play of in- 
vention, to the art oF discovery and 
to the devices of artifice. By thus 
defending its own eternal childishness 
it may assume the Impertinent aspect 
of Irresponsibility or . affect th& tri- ( 
umphai colours of a firework dis- 
play. But It would be Ingenuous to 
oclicve that It delights purely agnosti- 
cally in technique. What Auden is 
really doing is to dissociate himself 
from the destiny of today's world, 
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from his own and therefore unaccept- 
able. In this he is judging the world 
more subtly and more thoughtfully 
than if he were to condemn it out-, 
right. 

Irony, in fact. Is still an emotion.; 
Looked at from near to, the possible 
responses to the world's Injustices are 
limited. Whcq a stage of cultura.'; 
maturity bordering on saturation. has 
been reached, when the lens has not 
been moved but tho point of view 
has become more complex, then In- 
justice may cease to strike one ns 
such and may seem, instead, mere 
absurdity nnd nonserise. The poet, in 
this phase of civilization, may come 
to express feelings Lbtit are Jess direct 
and! “wild*' filtered as they are 
through his understanding of many 
dJserichantmenls. It is also passible .■ 
that his awareness of the many com- 1 
peting ways of acquiring knowledge : v 
TWhicb 'bave stripped poetfy of fis 
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contributions to Hie theory oi signs 
which first began publication in~l l Hi‘i. 
while the edition of Thomas of 
Hrfurt’s grammar is one of the first 
lour vojuincs. all of which were 
recently issued, in n series of editions 
oj works of major importance in ilie 
history of linguistics called '* The 
Classics of Linguistics The account 
nl .speculative grammars is appro- 
priate to a scries on semiotics, since in 
such grammars linguiMit categories 
were based on ” modes of signify- 
ing " : 1 hoilius of Erfurt rightly takes 
his plane among "classical" linguists 
as nt*L only the lust creative thinker in 
lii.s particular “ school " of linguistics 
hut iiiclubilahly the greatest of iliem 
all. 

lUnh volumes are valiiahle to 
die 1 nglisli-speakiiii* studeni .>1 fin- 
guisucs fas well as to ntliL'isi . 
graduate school?, now oiler courses 
in the history of linguistics, hut until 
recently large-scale commentaries 
liuvc appeared mainly in C •uriiinn 
French. Italian and Dutch : ami 
fiparl I mm R. H. Robins's pmiicei. 
mg monograph in I *>5 1 , mid the 
relevant sections in genual works 
there lias Iven little fur the l.nglisli 
monoglot to read on medieval grarn 
mar, cither of commentary or ,,f 
translation. The study of the hisiurv 
of the discipline is no mere miliuun- 
rnm pursuit ; it is justified not only 
by its iulriusic interest hnr also, in 
the case of speculative grammar, hy 
the I net that if sets in historical 
perspective the current division hi- ' 

tween theory and dala-orienicd 

approaches to the study of language « rammiir ■ 
in a most illuminating manner. troduclion. 


Iiadilional “parts of speech " In 
postulated calein i ries of reality, des- 
cribing those categories, regarded as 
universal, with reference to llu- 
grammar of I at in. Syntax is treated 
in :iii ei it i rely original manner, hut 
phonetics ii.nl phonemic are totally 
ignored. Prolessor Hursill Hall dev 
crihes the pre-m, nlrstic linguistic tin 
dilion, clarifies where possible the 
sources of iimdistic grammar, and 
adds .some liliy-five pages ,»| appen- 
dixes in tabular form, as well as a 
comprehensive bibliography and 
index. 

Nil fortunately, he does not always 
re mem her how nil familial a subject 
this is to most readers, and lie could 
perhaps he more precise in dcliiiinu 
and using terms, l-'or example, def- 
hiitiuii of '■ speculative " is delayed, 
in one volume, until page 31, and in 
the other is not provided at all. Yet 
it is a key term, meaning not only 
more pre- 
id " [heing op- 


posed. in ^medieval grammars, to 
practical ) and. more precisely 
still, occurring as a derivative of 
xperuhtm (mirror) -the categories of 
language hemg regarded as " mir- 
rors " of reality. Another key term 
which deserves explication is 
Spiipiihuik. used to refer to spec- 
ulative grnmmai. Medieval “ linguis- 
tie logic \ as conceived, lor exam- 
ple. by Peter of Spain, was quite 
diffcreui from Hie speculative gram- 
mars based on the " modes of signi- 
■yinp and although there are 
many precedents fm using the terms 
interchangeably. it would have 
helped the non -specialist if Professor 
Bursill-Hail had kept them a pail 
and. M possible, given a brief des- 
cription of the .major differences 
between rlu- two approaches to Inn- 
euaer. 

I ‘Hither more, while we are quite 
properly reminded that (heoreti- 
cian of language is Ilie product of 
his inicllcclunl background " (which 
includes contemporary nietaphysu-sj 
it is to he regie tied llml. instead „f 
referring to uiefaphysieal ilieoncs 
'"»y '» passing, where they are 
relevant to the definition of a grnm- 
malical category. Professor Uursill- 
i . I has not provkicii us with a 
bnel accuunl of I hose theories as a 
cohereni whole. This is. of online, 
asking for a great deal; hut space 
initflil have been found by priming 
the lengthy footnotes which hetrav 
tlie thesis origin of this work. 

The edition of Thomas „f Erfurt’s 
grammar includes a substantial n- 


r* ■ ■” m, hi ngdiiDc - a 

in a most illuminating manner. troduduin. explaining Ihomas’s 

Professor nursill-Hall is tw lh f ,,rits aiu ! filing them in histori- 
congraiLilated on his detailed in .l ^P^’Uve. Thfc lcxt is based on 

lucid treatment of a difnenu sublet -here it is 

Speciiluilve (i rammers j s aii accminUd rh H" 1 ") U . bricf 
account, based on published Lexis of .-,r 1 th re ‘* s 1 ° i n i r ° r Hie change 
the late medieval “ modistic ’* gram- ainii w'-', ^° uM havc - L ’ en wcl ‘ 
— ,he 
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as gracefully as the subject mallei 
will permit ; certainly, il this iraiisla 
(ion vyciv not available, the non 
specialist would liiul SpcruhiiiiY 
linmmiars hard going indeed. - lhc 
immciisi value ol this edition de- 
rives partly trom the fact that n U 
the only one ol tin- speculative 
grammars to have appealed with an 
Puglish translation and , ommentaiy. 
and all linguists should he gi.Hcl'ul 
dial such an edilio.i is now easily 
available. Il deserves a pailieuhuly 
warm welcome as a Ivaiiufiil exam 
pie of the typographer's art. which 
should appeal as well to philoso- 
phers and to historians ol ideas and 
of medieval iiilture. 

L'iiiar Haugen's edition of the t int 
(irtiinntuth iil t realist- is a revision 
of a work which lust appeared in 
I l f5li and has long been out of print. 
The anonymous medieval Icelander 
known as “the Fiisi ( iiainmaruiii ”. 
whom the editor describes as ” one 
of the most penetrating analysts or 
language in the prc-scienlific era 

discusses in this treatise the writing 
system of Icelandic in the tu-olfih 
ceil I iiry on ilescri p t i vc pri nci ple> 
which " were not to he clearly 
formulated again” until some eight 
hundred years lalci. I he subjeet is 
of ahsoihing inleiest ; while one of 
the most fundamental debts of the 
German ie langiiap.es to koine has 
been the Use of the I atm alpha lu-l. 
we know imilum! **f the theoiy 
which supported iis .iil.ipiaiinn io a 
Unite differeni miiiihI system, ap.iii 
from vvhai vie call deduce hom ilie 
practice whieli emeigeil m l-'iip.land. 
Cicrniiiiiy and Scandinavia and tioin 
the deliheiale lelonio ,»l incilieval 
scholars like Notkei .,ml Oim. I lie 
First liiammarian in the e.o lies! 
theoretician lo tlisciiss ilie icl.ilioit 
'hip ot vei uaeiilai sounds and I aliu 
giaplis and Ins views aic taseinal- 
ing indeed foi theii msii'.lii and 
modernity. 

•Since tlie (list edition many stu 
dies in Old Iceland i, phonology 

particularly by llicmu llenedikts 
son have chuiJud piobkms m the 
inlet pri'iaiuni ofsevci.il ol ilu- l iisi 
Cirainuiari.iii’s eomnii-iits. and I'm- 
lessor Haugen has revised his edition 
accordingly As hcloic, there is a 
commentary, a ( normalized) Old 
Icelandic text, and a translation : the 
new edition also includes an excel 
cm facsimile oi n,e whole text. 

I a ra graph numbers eorrcspoiid in 
the two editions, though some sec- 
lions have Ive.i rewritten ; majivr 
additions are clearly disiinguislied 
b> Hie method .ol paiagraph niint- 
ncfing. l ike ihe other volumes in 
III is series, this is a splendid produc- 
tion. Lind will he welcomed hy 
nislorians td linguistics, hy specialists 
In the Scandinavian languages, and 
ny all mtcreslc<l in the culture of the 
Middle Ages. 
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The superstition 


tu * e 

ad the carpet), a book both splen- 
Sand unusable, Cristina Campo 

her mind upon n few 
^ 3 l have n kind of heraldic 
lion; one of which is tliepoel 
on hii tnsk of distilling 
This subtle hermit, inseti- 
a the summons of the age, she 
« something halfway between 
ml and a monk, posed 
iart the wall” as if ready lor 
ftp to be fixed in a miniature 
3ry;and the place of poetry 
i corresponds to this exquisite 
!|i the cell, where the fixed 
fl f meditation burns without 
consumed. The writing of 
(appears as an exactly similar 
jalascesis, n process of acquir- 

BY MARIO LUZI 

£t through by the secret light W ^ 

londerstandiog. 


of technique 


Campo multiplies this into 
|ui| legend, but every poet has 
Kly experienced some luminous, 
u moment of the kind ; cither 
utility or as a myth that is part 
hart of writing itself. Admit- 
it is a merely dialectical 
for it is of neces- 
id to the irreducible 
which operate in the 
for which the poet is also 
Skdium. In tbc poet Cristina 
la postulates a patience illum- 
ij the certainly that he can 
ffie, and catch to perfection in 
the coded message of the uni- 
:jet he is also concerned for the 
of life, which makes him 
to decode it. He may find 
the universe by eliminating 
hut this will not sntisfy him ; 
wtedge gained outside the 
looess of understanding itself 
iteceptable either. It seems un- 
filben, that between the ascetic 
wd oil the other moments 
will not arise for a further 
flit synthesis, one that will 
language lip in an ivory 
leave it open to the events 
that form the inner laws 


ing something that goes against the 
principle of nature. 


ftere Is no point in produc- 


For all this, the fascination of the 
scribe absorbed with his paper and 
his signs is still the chosen state for 
which the writer longs when, by an 
arbitrary desire, he fancies he can 
rectify his own dcsliny ; but he cannot 
escape constant contact with the dark 
creative process of the world — in- 
deed, he himself is immersed in it. 
Naturally he would feel ideally situ- 
ated, who cun deny it, ns hermit or 
alchemist in sonic lonely room look- 
ing out upon the sky and double- 
locked against the outside world, 
where his own discretion was abso- 
lute ; relying on his own patient, stub- 
born art to snatch some incorruptible 
substance from the inexorable flux 
of birth and death, and finally to cre- 
ate something in I he Icclli of creation. 
What poet would not wish poetry to 
be just that, did the very condition 
of poet not forbid him all freedom 
of choice? To select precious raw 
materials, to free them from dross, 
to protect them from contamination, 
lo make them amenable to being cut 
or chiselled, and so lo prepare objects 
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proof against erosion or capable of 
yielding a sap without impurities, in 
which the meaning of every event 
is magically imprisoned. . . . Many 
have had such a dream, but anyone 
who mistakes it for reality is lost. One 
of the causes of its occasional revival 
Is a mistake about the nature and 
powers of poetry ; a mistake due, wc 
may suppose, to frustration and nt the 
same time to pride. Alienated or re- 


pelled by the violent, contradictory 
play of the world's forces (as so often 


happens, both individually and collec- 
tively), Ihc artist seeks a refuge and 
demands revenge and thinks he can 
Mild both in his own private demiurge. 
In sudi circumstances, lie deludes 
himself that he lias n kingdom all his 
own in which lo exercise absolute 
power, and looks upon technique as 
n transcendental support. Of course, 
there is no need to connect this dis- 
placement of the creative axis wilh a 
stale of unconscious frivolity; xvc 
cun all think of instances in which 


it has had n sacrificial aspect. Blit 
there can be no doubt at all that to 


make technique an absolute, and 
even consider it in advance as an end 
and solution, is un alibi; it alleviates 
and at Ihc same time diminishes the 
drama of poelic creation, without, ob- 
viously, resolving it, indeed ft very 
often makes it worse. 

Hut does this legendary thing cull- 
ed technique really exist ? Docs it, i 
mean, exist ns something definite 
ami “ in itself ”, within the ambit of 
which it is possible to concentrate 
the will to act and to transform ? 
Technique is n way of working on 
the raw materials. But xvhtit raw 
materials, and supplied by whom? 
The image of an enclosed universe 
in which the individual writer is 
allowed only to combine its compo- 
nent pnrls in new ways is a popular 
one, but it is based on the presuppo- 
sition that there is no contact at all 
between the world of writing and 
Ihc world of nature and of existence. 


This presupposition goes, I believe, 
icli * 


against the first principle of poetry, 
which is, within the order of lan- 
guage, to invent a parole where there 
xvas formerly a sign or cipher (even 
if it is only the same parole that has 
declined into a conventional sign or 
cipher), in other words to bring out 
the spirit,, instead of the letter. By 
catching the spirit that lies beyond 
the letter, poetry gives language room 
again in which to adventure, in har- 
mony xvith the other forces at work 
in the unbroken process of creation. 


In this sense, the language of jioelry 


ngi 

is profoundly nature h since It breaks 
up the established language of cul- 
ture and plunges its sinews into the 
one clement capable of reactivating 
it and opening it up to further mean- 
ings: that is, into the depths where 
metamorphosis, which is the very law 
of nature itself, is at work. All 
programmatic attempts at linguistic 
innovation are unimportant com- 
pared wilh what happens of neces- 
sity in the creative process of poetry, 
when the word dies to many of its 
meanings and is born again to other 

E ossible meanings, and where all that 
said is said over the ashes of what 
has become useless. To compare this 
with another kind of relationship very 
close to it: the ideological revolution 
is merely a shortened version of, and 
quite extrinsic to, a very different 
form of upheaval perpetually taking 
place in the world. In other words, 
the avant-garde and revolution era 
episodes fpr the motf partiunaware 
pf events reSpecliveiy and, join tly ■ 


much deeper than themselves, events 
they dramatize and make explicit. 
Tlie poet is touched by tlie avant- 
garde and by revolution but ho will 
not go far unless, in his turn, he 
touches the depths from which they 
arise: and to do this he merely needs 
to recall the sense of creation in 
action, of which poetry itself is a 
voice and an Image. 

As for technique, that is probably 
a question of another metaphor, only 
this time without a precise object, 
unless we want to postulate a science 
half derived from tradition and sub- 
ject to Infinite modifications. Let us 
try Lo sec what kind of applied science 
this might be. What would it answer 
to ? A particular skill in inning an 
acolian harp would be mere scrupu- 
lous craftsmanship unless one had 
n wind to blow through its strings. 
Til is means simply that the technique 
of poetry is not the result of a techni- 
cal operation : it is simply the effect 
of tho degree of precision with which 
the internal movement of Invention 
is regulated. 1 To put technique and 
emotion in the txvo pans of the scales 
is not, l think, rigorous enough ; in- 
deed, if wc want what wo say to re- 
tain any rigour at all, it is meaning- 
less. 


Auden, In his chnrnctcrislicnlly In- 
telligent remarks on Arid and Cali- 
ban, recommends the choice, under 
the sign of tho elf, of the lightness 
and grace of play as against the more 
serious demands advanced by tho 
poet's own presumption or Ihc intru- 
sion on him of authority in all its 
forms. His well-known disillusion, 
both In his life and Ills philosophy, 
can be seen In lhnt choice. He Is also 
wholly in tine with his age in making 
it. What he says is an answer lo his 
own past and to the many false prob- 
lems that, with unnecessary serious- 
ness, assail the literary world. Bui, 
beyond polemics and mockery, 
Auden is in fact carrying out r sacro- 
sanct task of liberation. Poetry uses 
this sort of cunning to protect its own 
authenticity ; it does not shun these 
erudite invitations to the play of in- 
vention, to the art oF discovery and 
to the devices of artifice. By thus 
defending its own eternal childishness 
it may assume the Impertinent aspect 
of irresponsibility or affect the tri- 
umphal colours of a firework dis- 
play. . But It would be Ingenuous to 
believe that it delights purely agnosti- 
cally in technique. What Auden is 
really doing is to dissociate himself 


from the destiny of today’s world, 
which is controlled by attiLudes far 


from his own and therefore unaccept- 
able. In this he is judging the world 
more subtly and more thoughtfully 
than if he were to condemn it out- 
right. 

Irony, in fact, is still an emotion- 
Looked at from near to, the jpossible 
responses to the world's injustices are 
limited. When a stage of cultural 
maturity, bordering on saturation has 
been reached, when the lens has not 
’ been moved but the point of view 
has become more complex, then in- 
justice may cease to strike one ns 
silch and may . seem, instead, mere 
absurdity .ind nons'ense. The poot, in 
this phase of civilization, may come 
to express feelings that are less direct 
and "wild” filtered as they are 

S i his Understanding of many 
anlmfents. It is also possible 
that hiS awareness of the many com- 
peting ways of acquiring knowledge 
-■which' b&ve stripped poetry of 
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— central, exemplary role— makes the 
poet today put limited trust in liis 
individual judgments. One of the 
ways in which lie can escape ihe rule 
of unbeliever! legislator or even of 
unheeded antagonist is to make a joke 
of tilings; this is probably the bit- 
terest course he can lake but not 
necessarily the most sihiu-gatory, if 
it is true, a.s it sometimes is, (hat even 
then lie can safeguard (he intrinsic 
frccdimi of poetry and, by removing 
its mystery, reconsecrate il against 
servitude and against (he abuses, 
both internal and external, of confor- 
| misni and rhetoric. 

There are. then, many reasons why 
the emotion of contemporary poets 
is unlike the romantic emotion that 
was founded on the authority of in- 
dividual feelings and on the corres- 
ponding urges of the aired ions. Yet, 
when there is a force that seeks an 
acceptable way of manifesting itself 
in a society and a culture which leave 
no room for the individual and are 
even less prepared to take subjective 
confessions as their model, it is no 
less strung. 

Technique has been the ideology 
of all Alexandrian epochs. Admit- 
tedly. this ideology was an illusion, 
because plenty of other things got 
through under its exclusive label. I he 
true ideology which the ideology of 
technique carried within itself and 
concealed was of existence exorcised 
by symbols at once ambiguous, 
decorative and questioning : of 

stasis. Hie ideology of technique 
may delude itself that everything is 
exhausted in the praxis which it pos- 
tulates; but in fact it always Implies 
something else ; some mental reser- 
vation about the positive action of 
thought and expression, and the sub- 
Mitute myth oF (he constructed arte- 
fact which contrasts with (he dis- 
order of reality; for an undivided 
and uncontrastcd reality can but nn- 
pear as incongruous, brutal and acci- 
dental. The Alexandrian ideology of 
technique N ri.if aseptic- and escapist, 
as it appears. Technique, or rather its 
myth is no joke and us an extreme 

P r r Tr*,. of U ! is wc «“» Bike ‘he fate 
ol Mullarmd, who discovered his 


i rapturous and negative metaphysic in 
the pursuit ol technique. 

Are we now in one of those Alex- 
andrian epochs in which technique 
(significantly called n (HU he by Plato) 
should be assumed .is an autonomous 
ideology and set up against the dan- 
gers of participation in the world 7 
This would surely be laughable.. con- 
sidering all dial is going on in that 
world. Admittedly, poetry has often 
fell inadequate in the face of the 
events that have transformed the 
meaning and image of human reality, 
and at Midi times il has often fallen 
back on its own private .skills. Hut 
nothing can make Ihe modern poet 
delude himself that lie is safe in the 
fortress of his own technique. Above 
all, there are no privileged, sacro- 
sanct subjects which will not burn 
the hand that touches them. 

Paradoxically, (he cull of tech- 
nique has had its moments of glory 
in times of great ethical and intellec- 
tual tension. This is all the more 
paradoxical when you think lliat these 
were times ol a theologically secure 
culture, hierarchically ordered by 
analogy with a hierarchical universe. 
Dante shows this, both as a theorist 
of poetry and as a poet, no less than 
Shakespeare. Hut here we are a long 
way from ideology, we are in the 
more reassuring field of rhetoric, and 
rhetor ic_ is not an ideology blit merely 
ji function relative to an ideology, 
This function was very strong in 
Dante and die work fashioned from 
il shows all die formal characteris- 
tics thought necessary to exalt its 
contents; at the same lime il exalted 
poetry as an instrument different 
Irom those other instruments strixing 
lor the same goal. 

It seems to me fairly clear that 
neither situation exists in our own 
lime. Rather, I would suspect that 
the siren of technique may have been 
insinuated herself into the scien- 
tific garb which literary studies have 
sought to assume in these past de- 
cades, as a reflection of Ihe analyti- 
cal methods laid down by ^Iruclural- 
|Sn V Or. perhaps more correctly, u 
reciprocal relationship of cause and 
ellccl has been set up between cer- 
tain experiments in literary lahor.i- 
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In Equilibria in pezzi, Giancarlo 
Majorino probes Ihe nature of every- 
day experience, however banal, Jn a 
language calculatedly anti-lyrical and 
conversational. The poems form a 
kind of uninterrupted monologue, 
running through whtyh is the poet’s 
: obsessive awareness that he is no 
longer young. Along with the desire 
, to relive his youlh-or ” recitare la 
gloventh there is also the realiza- 
tion that the woman he Jovcs is a gins 
iMthhim’: ; 
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• n, 8 he diiirtie' ungWate are 
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casa , where we get a mi reax lie nor 
trail of the President : 
ridcnic cnlla faceru pcMa c gtinfin 
ul cm pi I'd ii;i wl i sliiio piceliiatu ; 

<<! Chi pieeliiciu per non cm I la re 
picuiicrj pi cell i era cowboy di ui.-tniuiii 
picchieiii piceliietit sen/a pieia. 

A loniienied syntax and bi/arre 
punclualinn. and parenthetical 
clauiex which, for the most part, 
could just ax well have stayed part of 
the mum sentence characterize li'irr- 
ii-nrr. l-doardu Sanguincli’s diary of 
his travels in Germany. Holland ami 
Belgium. With this goes a bewilder- 
ing medley or words from foreign 
languages, names of persons, places, 
streets and towns, as well as 
phrases from and titles of literary or 
non-hierary works. 

Signor Sanguineti’s experimental- 
ise! seems to be dictated by a desire 
simply to play with language. Rut he 
mistakes observed reality, faithfully 
reproduced, for art itself, and his 
conglomeration of detail undergoes 
no transfiguration. Wc are no wiser 
after reading Wirnvarr about what 
btgnor Sanguineti’s experiences on 
his travels really amounted to or what 
centra! theme or emotion holds them 
. together. 

, PJ bra . l e to bract, is a collection of 
lyrics written between 1*)56 and 1970, 
and at times Libero De Libero's 
poctic maturity comes out 
.most impressively, in spite of the use 
of the traditional hendccasylluble and 
nis conventional themes and senti- 
ments. It comes out chiefly through 
the measured elegance of his diction 
1 21- t , su PP^ n& w of hix rhythms, 
which show his complete mastery 
.jSJfF hl f A wistful sense of 

, Past underlies Signor De I j hero's 
fropnCntary and ; analytical sense of 
V 4 ? W i eH a% his s!uic a«ept- 
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R. E. BATCHELOR : 

Ununiiiiio Novelist 
A I- 1 1 rope.! n Perspective. 

32-t|ip. Oxford : Dolphin. LA. 

Unamuno’s work, particularly his 
ficliun, has excited little interest out- 
side Ihe Spanish -speaking world, 
except among Hispanists who, fur 
professional reasons, are now bom- 
barding ns with a bibliography of 
Shakespearean proportions. They 
in variably preface their studies with 
indignant protest about such neglect, 
and insure themselves with talk ol 
‘ pressing needs " and “ vacuums io 
be tilled ”, Hut, although at least 
some of the major works have been 
available in English or other trans- 
lation for several ycurs, the silent 
majority of Jiuropean readers has 
mostly failed to buy them For the 
significant comment on our limes 
for which they arc advertised. The 
literary world is unfair to Spanish 
literature, as the eases of Guidos. 
Gabriel Mini, Luis Ccrnuda and 
Valle show. But lo come from 
the hest of the European novel to 
Unamuno is disconcerting, to say 
the least, and disappointing. 

Paradoxically, the reasons can 
usually be found in critical studies 
by the more fervent of his admirers. 
Ilicse lay him low even as they are 
setting him up as the twentieth 
cent my's Pascal. Kierkegaard and St 
I'crcsa all in one (I here is a long- 
standing tradition of overstatement 
ill l^iiimnnisniii), by celebrating him 
a-, a forerunner of twentieth-century 
existentialist writing or as a lone 
genius who arrived ‘single-ha iidcd, in 
the cultural wilderness of Spain, at 
points made elsewhere, and more 
systematically, by Niel/sclic, Dos- 
toevsky, Pascal, Amici, Carlyle and 
many others. In other words, it 
turns out that it lias all heen suii| 
either before or since. Oi, in ihe 
case of books defending thianmno 
the artist over Unamuno the thinker 
(a dislocation much in’ vogue nowa- 
days). his liclional work is hailed a.s 
a courageous and significant break 
wdli realism, with the implication 
Umi the tradition of Balzac. Stend- 
hal, Tolstoy, Flaubert and Dickens 
was a disaster, into a new form of 
novel which is Ibcn found, in a 
series of small reservations amount- 
ing to a dismissal, to work against 


everything which makes a novel 

guild. 

Stich a typically Unamimian con- 
tradiction afflicts (his weighty study. 
K. E. Batchelor's enthusiasm for ihe 
niruiti is unbounded. Unamuno 
“ wrote with his blond ihe novels 
translate Unamuno's “ Promethean 
challenge lo the universe " in “ the 
most incandescent terms”; they are 
in a genre which is “ a true expres- 
sion of mail's condition ". Niebln 
" has a startling authenticity ... is 
related lo life as an irreducible 
compound and lo its teeming com- 
plexity ", Succeeding chapters are it* 
show " dial what has been consid- 
ered defcclix'e in Unamuno's artistic 
vision is in fact artistically accept- 
able The novels “ herald a revolu- 
tionary period in the nuvciistic 
genre ", require “ literary techniques 
issuing from the stuff of life itself”. 
Unamuno's ** literary strategy in 
transmitting his sense of the tragic 
lias permeared much of the novelis- 
lie thinking of our present era ” 
(whence, then, the lamentable neg- 
lect 7). Trihutc is paid to him as a 
craftsman and lo the way he com- 
presses into his novels *' a colossal 
and dramatic vision of life". He'is 
the “Spanish Dostoevsky". 

Yet Mr Batchelor, a lecturer in 
French and well qualified to write a 
comparative .study, lias surely read 
too much that is complex, shrewd 
and beautiful to believe all this. Al 
least, such is the impression he 
gives. After this frantic build-up we 
me told dial Unamuno's novels have 
qualities which "moderately and 
objectively inclined criticism finds 
largely unacceptable in creative 
writing". iWhai sort is Mr Batche- 
lor's?) Although they "reject abs- 
traction ”, ihe usual criticism is ul- 
knowlcdged that " they suggest nbs- 
1 1 action They "distort life" -a 

remark Unamuno would mu have 
welcomed. They reject the artificial 
aesthetic or earlier novels fur mu* 
which is "strange lo say , , . in 
ninny ways more artificial”. Real- 
ism presents. " in many ways ", a 
fuller picture of life. Only San 
Manuel fluent' " plumbs a depth of 
feeling the prev ious nirolas failed to 
reach ". They arc monotonous, and 
fail to progress, unlike Camus’s, 
beyond the " narrowness " of the 
philosophical novel. Despite Ihe 
remark on Niebln "it is perhaps the 
simplicity of the author's art . . . 
which undermines his claim to 
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ALBAN K. FORCiONF. : 

Cenuntcx, Aristotle und the “I'er- 
siles ” 

365pp. Princeton Univcoiiiy Press. 
London: Oxford University Press. 
£5.50. 

Cervantes described Don Quixofe as 
a poor creature born in a prison. In 
(he dedication to the Count of Lcmns 
of the second part of the novel, pub- 
lished In 1615, he wrote of whnt was 
lo be his lust work, Persiles and Sigis- 
m inula— a book which most people 
think has been justly neglected. He 
said (but H was sure to be cither the 
worst or the best written of books of 
entertainment in the Spanish tongue, 
adding that he wished lie had never 
mentioned the possibility that it might 
be the worst, for his friends assured 
him that it would .attain the highest 
possible excellence. One's initial re- 
action to these statements is (hat C ‘er- 
vantes, like many authors, was his 
own worst critic, unable to recognize 
where his genius really lay. 

Alban Forcionc sees Ihe explana- 
tion for these puzzling self-criticisms 
in the lifelong engagement between 
Cervantes nnd Aristotelian theory. 
The 'love-hate relationship of the 
author with the romances of chi- 
valry, as every student of Cervantes 
knows, was the result in part of his 
preoccupation with literary doctrines 
concerning verisimilitude. But 
although Cervantes ‘■disapproved" 
oF this type of fiction, his hero's 
answers to the Canon of Toledo at 
the end of Part One of Don Quix- 
ote, even allowing for the inevitable 
irony, indicate that hip was not 
entirely convinced of the classical 


principles voiced there ; that he was, 
on the contrary, prepared to believe 
that truth could be stranger than 
fiction, and that truth was the ulti- 
mate aim of the writer. 

Persiles was overtly an Imitation 
of Hcliodorus's Ethiopian History, a 
work discovered in 1526 during' the 
sack of Huda by the Turks in the 
library of King Matthias Corvinus 
of Hungary, and first published in 
Spanish, via Amyot’s French- ver- 
sion, in 1554. This work, says Dr 
Fordone, “ eqme lo occupy a place 
in literary theorizing analogous to 
that of the classical epic in its 
relation to the, verso romances ”, 
Cervantes, guided by the same cau- 
t ion which prevented him from 
going all the way with the Canon in 
Don Quixote, and nlso with a 
curious awareness of his own talent, 
thought that he could go. one better 
than Heliodorus, whose work lacked 
grandeur, " for its hero Theagenes 
does not perform ‘any memorable 
feat of arms ’ 

Yet Cervantes, " ignorant 

genius as he described himself, 
could hardly be expected to take his 
talent entirely seriously. He was 
always aware of what Dr Forcionc 
refers to as "the drama of artistic 
creation enacted in the debate 
between the Canon add Don Quix- 
ote, but ftio^l significantly illustrated 
in the long narration of Periartdro 
to his fellow wanderers and his hosts- 
assembled in the palace of King Poli- 
cnrpo in the second book of ihe 
Persiles. 

Dr Forcione’s thesis takes one 
step further the attempt to show a 
consistent development in Cervah- 


grvulm.'is ns ,i novelist". I hey con- 
t:mi ” mere adumhia lit m nf charac- 
ter". they arc "admittedly, often 

only sliyhi in substance '* mul Una ■ 

imuio's ehanees ol survival in ihe 
purely literary field " are jeopard - 
ved " by liis rejection of the literal y 
medium as a cultural pursuit . . 

.Add to this virtual dismissal of his 
works as art t'ic tael I ha I piiilnsophi- 
udly they are incomplete and 
” often contain no more than an 
adumbration of ihe writer's philoso- 
phy ". and where are we? Unamuno 
A'mv/i.i/ arrives at no clear critical 
conclusions, and. one is forced to 
suppose that Unamuno's novels arc 
half-baked. 

Despite this. Mr Hnlchclor has a 
number of interesting and stimulat- 
ing things to say, particularly about 
the complex position Unamuno's 
writing occupies between Nietzsche 
and traditional theology. The author 
makes plain that Unamuno's uncon- 
cern with the ethical problem pre- 
vents ns from considering him us st 
Christian writer, and he does us a ser- 
vice by diverting attention away from 
Unamuno's personality to his rela- 
tionships with other European novel- 
ists, a perspective which establishes 
llie complexity if not the lucidity of 
his insighis into the ontological prob- 
lem. If the bunk fails In he :i 
definitive comparative study it is 
because Mr Batchelor is obsessed 
with siinilurilies between Unamuno 
and any non -Spanish artist lie 
happens in know. This leads con- 
stantly into catalogues of parallel 
alii Hides offered as proof of Una- 
muno's typical position in llie Euro- 
pean Zeitgeist. 

So far as the book's central (heme 
is concerned that Unamuno is ni 
the centre of European experience 
typified by existent in list I hough t - 
ihe point could have been made by 
stressing Hie wny Unamuno consis- 
tently failed to face absurdity where 
Niel/sclic. Sartre and Camus insist 
■ ■li maintaining an ethically pmc 
nlliludc before il. " Palliatives are 
only sought by what .Sartre calls 
salaiuls ”, Mr Batchelor remarks. Rut 
what does that make llnmmmo. 
who wrote " there is something 
more profound than what xvc call 
morality... the spirit of love", a 
view which led him many limes to 
advocate Ihe comforting lie of igno- 
rance or religious faith to llie un- 
bearable truth uf mortality and 
meaninglessness ? 


tes’s writing of fiction ; but the 
reservation stands that preoccupa- 
tion with theory is never to be 
confused with n consistent theory 
itself. ." Cervantes remains a greater 
novelist than theorist, nnd his crea- 
tive response to literary problems, 
greater than his theoretical 
response." 

If justification is needed for this 
long, detailed, and occasionally 
over-elaborate and repetitive study, il 
is to be found In a statement near 
the end of the book Throughout 
the Quixote, and oddly enough in 
Ihe 1 classical ’ Persiles, we observe 
r process which we could describe ' 
as the birth struggle of the modern 
novel, a drama of disengagement as 
the new literary form breaks free . 
from the strictures which ages had 
created.” 

ROBERT PIN GET i 
The IJbcra' Me Du mind 
Translated by Barbara Wright 
2 1 5pp. Odder and Boyars. £2.25. ' 
French title: : Le Ubera. A “dense 
and disturbing ” trip into “ Pingct 
country ”, jvhich unfolds as “cllip- 
lically as a dream There are vir- 
tually no ” indications oE place 1 
time, identity or transition ", but 
instead the counterpoint of n chorus 
of scandal-mongers, retailing provin- 
cial fail-divers, and a manipulatory 
" l " figure) struggling to dominate 
them. As always with Robert Pingct. 
Ihe “ lone of voice ” matters more 
than the problematical events of tile 
novel: (TLS. April J8, l96gj 

‘5? Barbara Wright has achieved 
extremely well the wqy ward but un- 
dammablo flow of M PingdV prose. 


ORDER OF ASSASSINS 
Colin Wilson 

Completes his ‘murder 
trilogy 1 - the firs! two volumes 
of which were An Encyclopedia 
ol Murder and A Casebook of 
Murder. This volume 
is primarily concerned with the 
psychology of murder, 
especially that of 
assassination. 

£2-25 September 25 


THE LAST CENTURIES 
OF BYZANTIUM 
1261-1453 
Donald Nlool 

The first study in English of the 
declining years of the 
Byzantine Empire- a period of 
turbulence, and of great 
political and intellectual 
development. 

£4-95 September 25 


CARO: THE FATAL 
PASSION 

The Life of 

Lady Caroline Lamb 

Henry Blyth 

The flamboyant and 
tempestuous life ol Lady 
Caroline Lamb, wife of Lord 
Melbourne and mistress of 
Lord Byron. Her scandalous 
actions make a marvellously 
entertaining and romantic 
story. Illustrated with her 
own drawings, some of 
which have never been 
published before. 

£2-50 September 25 


EVE’S NEW RIB 

Twenty Face9 of SeX| 
Marriage and Family 
Robert T. Francoeur 

A fascinating study of human 
relations and the revolutionary 
Implications of new 
techniques in human 
reproduction. 

£2-25 September 18 


BE FRUITFUL AND 
MULTIPLY 

Life al the Limits oi Population 
John From I In 

'A lucid account ol the 
threatening problems of 
unlimited population increase 
, . . should be widely read' 
Sir Julian Huxley 
£2-95 September 18 


ESSENTIAL LAW FOR 
JOURNALISTS 
Sihedltion 

Edited by 
Leonard McNae 

j. and 

! . Robert Taylor 

! Every journalist, If hefstodo 
1 his job properly, must have a 
. sound knowledge of how the 
law affects the Press, This 
book, now completely revised 
to Incorporate important 
changes In the Jaw, provides 
that knowledge In an easily ' 
digestible manner. 

£2-95 September 25 
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Saints, seaways and settlements 


I.. BOWEN : we mm- know th:«t sen commit itica- nminlniiied 

Britain and the Western Seaways lions produced. or modified areas of moved alt 

| t-’, human civilization along an arc cuiuiucrinu 

T«j *? L 11 n {?, c! |,lL ' S ' Thames Mreltfhmu from north-west Spain to fled he for 
ami Hudson. ±.'.5U. the south-eastern hermitages of pre- routes C'li 

— Norse Iceland. On two occasions in islands and 

The central chapters of this new K « l,,J ! r ' , d ‘ l !", i,}y jlto , " Megalilhic was busily 
volume in the " Ancient Peoples and ® • , * l t , Early C hnslimi the Irish 

Places “ scries nrovidc a convenient ^ r . . piolruihng headlands, (lie Celtic i 


maintained. Copper, gold and tin lowers were undertaking j'otirney.s to in L . u . 

moved along the seaways, ns did the glory of God and establishing .Sl-.wUs d nw ^-r* 

eoiuiuering armies and those who churches, monasteries, and licrmil. y ikin'.. ,, ever »"i;‘i 

fled before them. And by these ages that Mis will might [, t . done on star ed n , and ilM »* 


Places" series provide a convenient P5™!”’ , ,bc P ,0,|, tJding headlands, 
summary of E. G. Bowen’s life- a n ‘ a . nd * s! !“ , ''?V ,l,d 

long studies in the history and geo- r-il", u , " cs cni Alliintrc land- 
granliy of the Celtic countries in , sh:ircd :inti wore bound to- 


graphy of the Celtic countries in Jiml v 

medieval and prc-medievu] times, £ * „ JR® S L,, ] mo11 
with uarticular referent** in ihr»ir n dupciitlent ape 


... " ,* . ^ »■«« 'll unci- eyes save uou s ineivallei .saw h m m-iinlv rv.i.C i ^ 

cs uat ics and mine, ami some scholars deplore the " who turned his hack on Ireland thu ivlmu dc ™°* tr *!. 

Atlantic and- bile itself as postulating an original ... . . return Xfn 0n t_ ,s ** A 

ere bomul to- separatism incapable of proof and , lhort " 1 ° K ' who won j\‘ ,,rn ln Hie chapter fen 

cultural in her- contrary to reason or expectation. L *’ a,,d Wllb Piolessor ,,n account of the 

n a continuing Professor Bowen argues lor a fusion * , wen |s 0,1 well-known it imu.li B r,n iiiK*-*s i which aUncMf. 

licia. Brittany, 0 f Romano-Brilish. Gallo- Roman, . ,*; d ground. SS Pel roe, C’ara n- ■ n . s the Middled 

XHnis ■ n . .■ ■ # • .■ # tiuv Until 1 f ''ifliu* f a .«ll.kn C no ;ih v in Ihn ik;. i . ■ 


»wn it much which atlracWf, 

'clroe. Cara n- during the Mixtdh., 

Nen, Samson. J'°bihly m the Ihirteanh 
I Mini. Connac | ocnl11 «»luries. Si to 
mnong those j. 1 !’.'"' . Sl , Winifred’s, 

‘s. and even a , ’ Lough DergajL 

omit Patrick. J..* ' ompustela figure 
and C'olum- }" c List chapter, 


-.u.jr, .<mu us kdiiLiuuuig LJiapier, m.uiy mauers are more siisceptitjie ■ ■ , | i h,i inn .■ , sm 

which ends tvirh the main regions of Umerary and reli- j„ argument than to proof, and the *! ,n , im:, 'Y ,ls 1 l tf!ini,,, t n 'ni1 I'nlrick. dl ( » ’’Poste a figure , 

recruitment into the navies of Great ^ Arming, and manner of such a fusion has not vet f . Ml }' ,,djm and C'oliiin- 11 * L to* chapter, 

Britain and France and the annual 1 ti^cKH S -1- *’ u lent itself to n .satisfactory demon- h:il ) us - IIk ‘". J 0,ir »Ov real or leg- S|1 “ . a,w JUS other diioj 

incursion of the Shuni Onions of Brit- i,. ir . , S bJ ,-S l ° 1 .f 1 .° bsc , l,rc J>nd stratum. What is amply /nested is e,,dari ’ WrtulJ . ,s ‘ ktf encyclopedia wtcnsion of the 
limy into the towns and villages of ! mm, Jc’n ■ dL ‘ 1 i ;i1 ^ r ° Jf-^p its the intense activity of the Church in 111 record. Without the seaways a ( '■wnland, Netvfowdhd 

Ird.'inri ..nrj u/'iim. mmin. ... . ... l:. immcnsily within bounds PrnfcMor /^^i. . i.-_. r.:.. . ... . . volume might suffice. mainland Ariwim omii... 


incursion of the Shuni Onions of Brit- h . ir . , J . ,s onwure and stration. What is amply attested is c,,Uar >’ w^W.lake an eneyclopaliii «i«nsion of the wim w 

is-'isss^ ,,u - w 

ar'iaM 

MA. f r 0 f rs -- •« * ** 

thin saints and pilgrims from Ireland C . r,cs : 1 ,hc . extent to which 


tian saints and pilgrims from Ireland ?. lL ’ or,cs : , thc extent to which 

into Britain, and from Ireland and ?™ Ve A! es i*."* 1 .. adv “ nccs c:ime “P /^1 * 1,10 

Britain into Brittany and Qalicia, IS?, J he Mediterraiwun or were I hlfjO Qliri tnP 
may sound remote to many hoped-for ? volve ^- presumably independently, CtiiLl LI1C OLCL/OCo 

readers of books fike this, but mil- ll .' v ? rious northern localities : diffu- * * 


readers of books rike this, but mil- ll -' v ? rious northern localities : diffu- * * 

lions or us today can hardly manage a stonist and nnti-diffusionist views wiLi iam ivatsov . . 

summer holiday without following in . the different kinds of mega I- ’ ,s . I . u, t e^haiishve. yet. for reasons evelianges of influence fa 

their wake. June and non-mcealithic monuments Cultural Frontiers in Ancient Rust wovunis in the history of C’liinsi. the known in later times. 

WIvtvvM- nv,« r i .. 111 Western and Northern Europe, Asia nonuuK of the casicrn Steppes, some On the Karasuk ctdturedd 

1 Inn . ... , J.1" ! r ds h,, . ,1sclf where he inclines to anti-diffusion- ifi 7nn n i lk rr . . i»f them belonging to the While races. Siberia, Professor 

form ^of trmVnnri* 4 Jib* « -?? n ri Y®. a f 1 ! 1 thc h,sllir v tl.0 sea -going u n iversUP.e« fi Ld,llbur « 1 ' «rc included. I he modem sources accepts the suggestion idai 

row ors.h .?nS» . Si paddJe - sk ^-boat, the coracle and diig-ouiT Univcrsll> 1 ICsy £4 ‘ mostly Chinese for ( liina and from a retreat of people 

KlUj PI htlM upon it. Wherever he cn Ciful Olir iimfic §\f innnfs.n^ I L. If Uiusnin f.tr Iki ^I. . c I a. « 


w - ^ ri . 111 wcsicm and Northern Europe Asia 

_ Whc revet man finds himself where he inclines to unti-diffushm- «sn i 

alongside wider and can contrive a ism; thc history of the sea-going .f 7 - pp ? 11 

form of transport he will paddle, skin-boat, thc coracle and dug-i 5® LJn.vcrsuy 

h“ l, fr°I ll Wl . ierever he so and our areas of ignorance and half- 

■md v Curri r h,s goods tenemnee as well as our sightings of Willi-im V 

JSS itT WI S hj,, i nnd wi,h *hesc truth. Where there is no room for iit t 2 

Profit and exchange. This doubt is when he expresses his f aI!? 

was quickly recognized for the Med- adiniratiuu of those neolithic *nea 5 1,S J* As l^i 
denanean area, and rather more mmls who first opened up thc WesT- t ??.? 
belatedly fm our harsher Western cm sen-routes grapliie.il. 

thmes and seaboards. But here too What thev si .n^t _„r.. coverCt ) b; 


ihiil'm: inr i nma aiwi irnm a retreat ot pecj*? 
Russian fur the Steppes; Western northern frontiers of (he eeI 
writings must now depend on these, ing Shang slate, Riwi t 
and through them on exenvatimiv slaves and victims for 
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n sra-rMilcs opened up thc West- graphical, to show whatarcas w^re «!* fixHHicrs o« neo- 3 Z rVi^TkS 

Wh ir Him I 1 I , covered by these cultures, defined in i' 1 ,lc clllUirL,> * m L'liina ; namely the , b f S’ 

What they Mailed oilier seafarers an archaeological sense. Though it ' an | Sll “ u Arulliire found in lloimn ! l,n \ hc ' 6 5?“.* 

— — — — on the middle Huang I lo and west- ,llc , 
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which appears In h ive h id its iiriuin r, S bd >' ins|sts that tlwt . 
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non-fiction and fiction (or ehlldiHf V8ntUrea ' I 
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1 m miNi M*\RS It reel it and 
l.nkiics have enme in he regarded 
as adversaries in one of the fun- 
damental perhaps ihr fuiulanienlal 
-debates ahmil Marxist aesthetics. 
The debate began in their lifetime, 
back in the 1 ‘Jilts ; but it was 
muffled by distance and tactics, l he 
two men emigrated from Germany 
in opposite directions. lhe anti- 
fascist struggle obscured diflcrences 
ami divisions. 

Until recently the debate has heett 
one-sided, lor while l.ukacs's writ- 
ings were all published at the lime 
they were written, or soon after, 
Hrechi's *■ literary criticism '' has 
appeared mainly since his death. 
Overtly. Lukacs and Brecht rarely 
referred to one another in their 
writings, ('oniinimist poct-ilranialist 
and communist philosopher-critic 
scemed to have little they could 
offer each other ; an astonishing 
I act when one considers that ihey 
were both rooted in a German 
culture ; sail when one thinks of 
l.ukacs's loud pmadigm of the 
writer-critic relationship in Hegel 
and Goethe. The positions they 
occupied in fact articulated two 
clearly opposed interpretations of a 
Marxist aesthetics. Breelil proposed 
no theory or system (apart from that 
of "epic theatre ”) ; his views were 
iho.se of a practitioner, pul down 
sketchily and aphoristically. 'I he 
short essays aiul remarks on Lukacs. 
which he wrote in the 1 030s in 
response to the communist debates 
on impressionism and realism, show 
how important lie fell it was to 
combat l.ukacs's positions, hmv con- 
stricting he considered (hem for the 
development of a flexible socialist 
literature. 

With these documents and accom- 
panying i esen relies in particular 
I lelga (iallas's extremely valuable 
Afuruvrin Iw / imuiliirfln'orit' anil 
Iril/ J. Raiklat/’s llirec-volulm' 
anthology Mtn\hwns mill l.itfnintr, 
which includes the Brecht pieces on 
l.uk;ics the original delude has 
been both brought to light and re- 
opened. Helga tSallas traces the 
links between l ukacs and olTicial 
socialist realism on the one hand, 
ami between Brecht. Waller Benja- 
min, Haims Fislcr and lirnsl Bloch 
on the other ; demonstrating that the 
lack of direct con front alion between 
Brecht and l.ukilcs in fact concealed 
a serious poliiical and cultural divi- 
sion of ranks, and that this division 
was most sharply focused in their 
writings. 

To the reopening of this debate 
the two Germanics have made their 
special and paradoxical contribu- 
tions. Liver since the Hungarian 
uprising of I W6 Lukacs has been 
under fire in Last Germany, but on 
the whole no differently from the 
Rfivai harassment of 1949. A new 
note was struck by Werner Milten- 
/.wei’s *’ Brecht-1. uUcs- Debut tc ” 
which appeared in Sinn nnd Form 
( 1%7/ij. Instead of repealing the 
standard indignation over l.ukacs’s 
characteristic yoking-logelher of 
reactionary ideology and progressive 
art (the Balzac model), Mitlenzwei 
chose much more fruitfully and 
originally (given his political-cultural 
context) to underline the formalist 
conservatism of the Hungarian 
Marxist, who notoriously repudiated 
all formal innovations in twentieth- 
century literature and art as decad- 
ent. Quoting Brecht, lhe FiaM 
German critic insisted on how much 
could be Icarni from thc so-called 
•’ decadents ” and r * modernists”. 
Thus Brecht: "'lhe techniques ol 
Joyce and Doblin arc not merely 
products of decadence ; if one ban- 
ishes their influence instead of mod- 
ifying it, the result will merely be 
the ■ influence of the ^ epigones, 
namely Lhe Hemingway*.'’ . . ' 

' The West German re newer-, oi the 
debate (for instance, Helga Gallas 
and Frit/. J. Radii at/) ; appear to 
share common ground with Mitten- 
zwei, quoting him with approval. 
Nevertheless, they draw very differ 
ent MHemi cohclusiuns. Impugning 
the' Hast Getmail SFD and official 
. cultural 'policies ilh the' inheritance 
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of l.ukacs’s basic tenets (political 
analhumas not withstanding). Con- 
versely. they argue that while 
Breelil, again for political reasons, 
may have been made an idol in the 
GDR, his artistic outlook is silently 
rejected by the authorities. 

In Miirxi.siivht' Utcronirtht'uiiv 
Helga Gallas Inflows the nuns ol 
socialist realism into ilic relationship 
between thc Russian RAPP and ilw 
German Revolutionary- Proletarian 
Writers’ League (1928-19.12), reveal- 
ing the political and financial 
dependence of the latter on the 
former, with Johannes R. Beeher as 
middleman. I lie German League 
dissolved at the same lime as RAPP, 
not merely because of lhe advent of 
Nazism in Germany (the organiza- 
tion could have continued in exilet. 
hut because of the new “ broad “ 
altitude of the Soviet authorities 
who regarded the earlier associa- 
tions as sectarian. Thus socialist 
realism and its concomitant institu- 
tion. the 1 1 n ion of Soviet Writers- 
hecamc a platform for all those- who 
did not positively reject socialism 
lhe new doctrine emerged nut of 
hut lies inside (lie old organizations, 
a process which, in Germany, was re- 
flected in (lie journal of liic I cnguc. 
the !.itiL\f.iiryi\ where l.ukilcs pub- 
lished his first major essays on 
Marxist aesthetics. 

Gallas argues that Lukacs, to- 
gether with Karl Willfogel (the con- 
junction will surprise many), was 
bore preparing thc theoretical 
ground of socialist realism well 
before the latter became official 
doctrine in the Soviet Union. And it 
is to this tradition, she charges, that 
present GDR policies go back, 
rather than tu the Rrccht-Ucnjamin 
line of political art which, in a less 
organized way and a little later, in 
emigration, sought to canalize the 
newest energies of thc lime. The 
oheniiifive group, with which Gallas 
is associated, comprises some of the 
ablest left-wing literary intellectuals 
in Germany. Some have had experi- 
ence and training in both Gertnanies 
and in consequence form a uniquely 
undogmatic and militant circle. It Is 
they who have done most in West 
Germany to uncover the Brecht- 
Lukacs debate and to develop a new 
theory hased on Brecht 1 and Benja- 
min. Raddntz occupies a similar 
position. 

There are .it least three major 
differences between Lukdcs and 
Brecht. The first centres on the 
question of technique. For the Hun- 
garian technique is no more than 
an adjunct of form. His concept of 
form Is epistemological. Thus a 
work of art reflects the “ extensive n 
totality of reality by means of an 
■ intensive ’’ totality. But, this is 
not a mere copying, for a totality 
cannot copy. Rather art condenses - 
,ihd re-enacts in illusory-phenomena! 
form lire essential determinants 
of the reality with Which it deals. 
Lukdis accused the moderns of 
displacing form with an assembly 
of techniques. , thus dismembering 
the totality 1 ; for these techniques. 


he argues, do not emerge organically 
from a content, hm arc super- 
in i posed upon it. Further, he draws 
a causal connexion between micIi 
displacement and the triumph of 
eclecticism, relativism, scepticism; 
all oT which ileprivu men of sure 
knowledge and control of their 
world. Why lines ilic Maixisi Breelil 
seek to i elulc these ideas 

lie does so from the same desire 
lor certain knowledge ami social 
control. But l.ukdcs’s concept of 
form Brecht declares forma list ic. 
Linking the techniques of Joyce. 
Dublin, Dos Passos, Kafka with Ilic 
productive forces themselves, lie sees 
in the pessimism of these writers n 
demonstration of the contradiction 
between new forces ami old rela- 
tions of production. Hence, lie 
infers, it is the special duty of 
socialist writers, who sec a way out 
of the cunt rail iciii vi, to acquaint 
llu-nisclvcs with the “ valuable and 
highly developed technical ele- 
ments" of these “documents ol 
despair ". In line with the Futurists 
and ('(instruct ivists Brecht puts an 
emphasis on the pr/ithtrii iv role of 
the arts. Waller Benjamin records 
his friend's bitterness about l.ukiics 
and the literary conservatives with 
whom he associated : 

The\ are simply enemies of produc- 
tion. i'nnliiciion is nai safe lor them, 
il cannot be misled, it is lhe uiil'nru- 
seeable. You never know vs Inn the 
product will lu-. Ami iliev themselves 
clon i want to produce. Iliey sianl to 
lie tile apparatus and control the 
others. 

Although Lukacs I ought a mar- 
ginally oppositional campaign in the 
Soviet Lin ion, the criticism largely 
holds true. Apart from tile lend of 
ptiiriinttxi' (partisanship or. more 
accuialely. following-tlic- party line). 
I ukacs's positions and prescriptions 
ahmil realism differ little Irnm those 
of socialist realism. Bred it also be- 
lieved in partisanship, but his alti- 
tude distinguished itself both from 
party-line adherence and front 
Lukiics'.x objectivism " (ic, the 
“ partisanship " of the movement of 
history itself, re Heeled by Ilic 
“ realist ” writer). Brecht’s partisan- 
ship was Mephistophelean, a dialec- 
tical denial of all that persisted, all 
(hat resisted change. “ Is the world 
of today represent able in (he thea- 
tre 7 ” asked Dilrrenmail. “Yes", 
replied Brecht, ” hut only if it 
is represented as 4 changeable.” 
Changeable, of course, in u socialist 
perspective. 

The second major difference be- 
tween Brecht and Lukdcs concerns 
the concept of man (humanism) and 
the depiction of men in literature 
(characterization). Capitalist techno- 
logy brings speed, increased speciali- 
zation. social fragmentation. How 
shuuld art respond 7 Lit kies starts 
from Marx's observation that cer- 
tain kinds of society, above all 
capitalism, arc hostile to certain 
branches of spiritual production, in 
particular art and literature. Hence, 
the Hungarian critic points to the 
example of the bid masters who 
Wrote al the various dawns of ca pi- 
ta lism —Shakespeare, Goethe, Balzac, 
Tolsiny- as men who could hold thc 
fragmenting powers of the new 
economy at bay and still' create 
” wliolo" characters (in lhe Renais- 
sance sense) and " whole” situa- 
tions, totalities, Tiie writer under 
imperialism should follow their ex- 
ample and swim against the tide, For 
at least he has this advantage : that 
he may. look forward, if not in his 
liFelime, to a perspective of sociah 
ism, whereas the older writers wert 
faced with the inevitable advent and 
realization of capitalism. As for' the 
socialist writer, particularly In thc 
Soviet Union, he should beware of 
the dazzling but treacherous tech- 
niques of late-capitalist art which 
dismember any latal .vicw of rnari 
am] society. Thus, once again, form 
first,: technique second. To all of 
which Brecht rejoined: we accept 
LuKdcsT .analysis of the cultural 
depredations of late-capitalist 
society; hut is (he answer ip go 
Back "M, the old masters? And 
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A controversial, a utobiogra pineal 
novel ahout real people still living, 
the work is especially important 
for its view of the liternry artist 
in the 1919-39 period and for its 
depiction of wartime Berlin. An 
original novel, just published. 


THE DECEPTION GAME : 


(.'/echos tom k Intelligence in 

Soviet Poll fill! I Warfare. 


Ladlslnv lifttman. 

Syracuse U. Press. 


£5 


In this candid, disturbing, lively, 
unforgettable book, the man who 
was the deputy chief of Czecho- 
slovak Intelligence for nearly 3 
yours tells how the job is done, 
who docs it. why it succeeds 
against the U.JS. tor sometimes 
fails] and what the latest anti- 
US. tricks urc. 
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Centenary Essays. 

Edited by Joseph Kutz. 

Northern Illinois U. press £5 

This volume of original and inno- 
vative essays on Crane is pub- 
lished to murk the one- hundredth 
anniversary of his birth on 
November I, 1871. The studies 
provide valuable approaches lo 
Crane's work, suggesting a variety 
of ways to look at his art and its 
iftlluencc. 
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A Study in the Evolution of Per* 
sonnllty Jnn Christian Smuts; 
Edited and with nn Introduction 
by Alan L, McLeod. 

Wayne State U. Press. £5 


Originally written in 1895, this 
study by Smuts is published for 
the first time. It shows the org- 


anic development of Whitman's 
poetic and individual personality 
from 1855 on; and it reveals the 
development of .Smuts’s own philo- 


sophical position which eventually 
became formalized in Holism 


(1926] his principal work in philo- 
sophy. The volume will be of 
great interest lo Whitman scholars. 
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much with tho -i. .... 


much with the progress oh combat 
with battlefields and generals, as 


w“h the administrative decisions 
that were threshed out around 
oonference tables between Chur- 
chdl and his aides, (ho Chiefs of 
Staff , and the Allies. Its special 
contribution lies in the delineation 
Churchill — in both his political 
and military roles — as the impres- 
ario who conducted the Grand 
Alliance, shaped Allied decisions, 
and struggled to secure peace for 
mankind. 
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This book is an account of- the 
relations during World War u be- 
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fiand and the resistance forces in- 
side Yugoslavia, on the other; In- 
teroatioual and national rivalries 
competed with political and mili- 
tary considerations to create a 
situation of incredible complexity, 
confusion, 'arid cross-purposes. 
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Brecht here delivers himself of a 
characteristic maxim which Benja- 
min repeats in his dinry: " We must 
start not from the good old days, 
but from the bad new ones.*’ 

'f lic " bad new' ones " entail a 
mass age which must be respected ns 
such. Correspondingly, in art the 
time is no longer for the " slow 
narrative”, the “rich inner life ", 
lor “ placing the individual at the 
centre of events” ( Lukiics ’s require- 
ment*). “ Man will become mail 
again", says Brecht, "•not by leav- 
ing the mass but by entering iii'lo it. 
The mass casts off its dehumaniza- 
tion. and man becomes man once 
again t but not as the mat i he was 
before ) " (italics ridded]. From 
this standpoint Luk&cs's prescrip- 
tions about individual characteriza- 
tion appear lo Brecht static and 
tin historical, dependent upon a 
fixed, high -bourgeois concept of the 
“all-round” man. From the same 
.standpoint Brecht questions Lukiics’s 
category of the " typical ", asking 
for its redefinition as the “ histori- 
cally significant ’’ ; for otherwise, he 
argues, we should merely inherit a 
“Valhalla of lasting figures” (which 
is how Brecht describes Lukiics’s 
series of types “ from Antigone to 
Nckhlyudov "—adding impishly after 
every mention of Tolstoy's Nekhlyu- 
dov: “whoever lie may be ”j. The 
individuality of Balzac’s characters, 
Brecht points out, depends not on 
their formal “ typicality ", but on 
the monstrous competitiveness of 
curly French capitalism in which 
Balzac took part. 

Lu kites of course takes this into 
account, hut he puls his emphasis 
elsewhere. He claims that Baltic’s 
characters “ fully embody" the con- 
tradictions of their epoch. Thereby 
he subordinates the “monstrous 
competitiveness" to the aesthetic 
category of the “type”. Next, he 
discovers a cleavage between Bal- 
zac’s reactionary politics and his 
realistic (progressive) writing and 
argues that the latter transcends the 
former. Brecht, by contrast, consid- 
ered Balzac, who accumulated detail 
(and characters) as lustfully as his 
usurers amassed wealth (and mis- 
tresses). to be the very “.type" of 
the capitalist -entrepreneurial writer. 

"To know about literary forms", 
Brecht insists. " one must question 
reality, nut a esthetics, not even the 
aesthetics of realism.” Nor shuuld 
the concept of realism ho abstracted 
ft la -Lukiics from a select number of 
works, but 


we must use every means, old and new, 
tested und untested, stemming from art 
and elsewhere hi order to deliver 
reality over to men as something that 


can be mastered. ... Our concept of 
realism must be broad and political. 

'Brecht’s initial polemic with 
Luktics is certainly coloured by his 
own spartan, neophyte communism 
of the 1930s. 'For the later plays 
exhibit a richness ami complexity of 
characterization which the Hungar- 
ian critic seized upon lo domoijstrato 
yet another “ triumph of realism " 
(■Engels's phrase for 'llal/ac) : 
namely n cleavage between the dra- 
matist’s theory and practice. And yet 
Gulilt'u ami A I miter Courage, how- 
ever different from the earlier didac- 
tic plays, do not betray the spirit of 
"epic theatre For the characters 
do not so much "embody" their 
circumstances, in the Lukiicsiun 
sense, as prove inadequate to them ; 
far from exhausting a problem, they 
underline that it remains to he 
solved. 

The relationship nf politics to art 
constitutes the third main difference. 
Each ideological form, Lukiics 
declares, has its specific object. 
Each, he suggests, borrowing an 
idea from Lenin, may be used as a 
“link in a chain" by means of 
which the whole chain, namely the 
totality of a given social reality, may 
be grasped. In the case of art the 
link is man. Art, he presumes, unlike 
politics, can only ask questions not 
give answers. Thus Lukiics cannot 
conceive, except for short-term agi- 
tational purposes, of a respectable 
political art, for it confuses two 
separate links of the “ chain Poli- 
tics, he argues, should enter arl only 
via the question : how docs it 
“ strengthen or inhibit . . . the social 
development of the hiiimuizalion of 
man"? {Solzhenitsyn). 

Inevitably, (lie Brecht- Lukiics de- 
bate has been drawn into the con- 
frontation between the "socialist 
humanists" (Roger Claraiidy, Krnsl 
Fischer) and the Marxist “structur- 
alists " (Louis Althusser, Pierre 
Muchcrey). Both sides have been 
critical of Lukiics, though naturally 
the "humanists" less so. Brecht. 
Jike the baby in The Cititensiun 
Chalk Cirrle, has nearly been torn 
to pieces. One of the pities and 
absurdities of this division is that 
humanism should ever have become 
a term of opprobrium in the Marx- 
ist movement. Certainly, It is neces- 
sary to separate ethics from epistem- 
ology; I.iikries's fault is to have col- 
lapsed i hem, But Marx would never 
have wished to sec his science strip- 
ped of its -humanist idealism (in the 
ordinary, non-phi losophic sense of 
the word). And Brecht thought of 
art not merely as productive, but ns 
nunumly-prothteiive. His own ver- 
sion of socialist realism reads: 

Socialist realist writers arc Iiumnne, 


that is, friendly to man, mid represent 
relations between men in such n way 
dint socialist impulses nrc strengthened. 
They are strengthened by practicable in- 
sights into the social mechanism and 
by the fact that thereby iho. [the im- 
pulses! become pleasures. 


Never' 1 'ess, in stocking for n 
broader i.l more political llieoiy of 
tile i rls. radical groupings ranging 
from the West Berlin aha unlive to 
the I -reach Colliers tin < 'inaiia have 
reasserted the sirl-as-pnHiuclion-iiiid- 
polilics side or Brecht to the exclu- 
sion of his humanism. This takes us 
back lo the avant-gardism of (he 
1920s with its dogma of n politics of 
form. If Brecht questioned a foim- 
alisl concept of realism, then lie 
would certainly have quarrelled with 
a political art which made a cult of 
exposing its mechanisms, of de- 
nouncing representation as bourgeois 
and counter-revolutionary (e g, Jean- 
Lue Godard). Brecht .said no more 
than that " the representation -should 
lake second place to the represen- 
ted ”, meaning that a lorm or an 
image should never become self-con- 
tained or " closed Bm from here 
stem all those fclislii/ations of “ open 
form "—fur instance. Umberto Ecu 
—or " exposure of the device ’’ (a 
revamping of the Russian Formalist 
slogan) which are supposed lo 
politicize arl. 

On the other hand. Brecht’s 
emphasis on the dissonance rather 
than the unity of opposites (which 
distinguishes him horn I ukiics) has 
borne genuine fruit with tile Allhus- 
scrians. Althusser's remarks on the 
disjunction hot ween consciousness 
and situation in Mtnha Counter are 
very acute (sec the essay on Itreeht 
and I’cslakwi in Tor .Won). Much 
can he learnt hum Mucherey’s 
study with the Hrcchliait title. Pom 
itne I /let trie tie la intuitu linn liuemite 
— except that here again the notion 
of dissonance and disjunction 
becomes as much or a dogma as the 
“unity”, “ cssviitialisni ”, which it 
seeks to coin ha I and replace, 

Brecht's encounter with I .ukiics 
wax no mere rejection, for it led 
him lo redefine in a mine practical 
manner the natuie of a Marxist 
humanism. His theory of epic theatre 
became as a result more llexihlc. 
readmitting notions of empathy ami 
enjoyment (in the spirit of the last 
quotation). On the outcome of their 
“debate" depends in large measure 
the future of a Marxist aesthetics. In 
Its present stage Brecht is, under- 
standably, being used to belabour 
Ltikties. A inure fruitful stage will 
have been readied when l.ukacs can 
he read through Drcdiliau eyes. 


Brain-workers of the world . . . 


EUGEN LOF.BL ; 

Conversations with the Bewildered 
Translated by George Gretlon. 

192pp. Allen and Unwin, £3.75 
(paperback, £1.95). 


‘‘Student unrest" has attracted a 
great deal of attention from respect- 
able academics. Only a few have 
been able lo offer a satisfactory ex- 
planation of what is regarded as a 
new phenomenon. Most of us are 
aware of what has happened; what 
wfi peed to know is why 7 For ejo- 
nmpl^ is studeqt unrest a temporary 
affliction of the young, related to 
specific evebts like the Vietnam War, 
or is it o (manifestation of perman- 
ently altered values, the beginning 'of 
a new revolutionary movement 7 

There is no doubt where Eugen 
Loebl stands. His conversations with 
students in twenty-five American 
universities, which motivated . him to 
Write this book, convinced hitn that 
they _ are sincere, committed, self- 
sacrificing, anti-piatcrialistic and 
revolutionary, though they are 
divided over the role of violence. Yet. 
while Dr Loebl Is impressed by the 
Mtfgy and enthusiasm bf the stu- 
dents he is also critical, of their ideo- 
logical apparatus. Although fie does 
not want to appear “ the elderly, en- 
lightened . gentleman who " condes- 
cendingly approves of youthful en- 
thusiasm, but dismisses it because he 
was once upon a litae jiist as revolu- 


tionary ", this is just how he docs 
appear. 

Dr Loebl chides the students for 
using old concepts and assumptions, 
the same cliches and slogans that he 
used forty years ago, and for over- 
estimating the role of the proletariat 
in creating a new society. Dr Loebl 
has lived through a revolution car- 
ried out in the name of the working 
c “* s - ha L s discarded his proletarian 
philosophy, and now sees the intelli- 
gentsia as the key. The students are 
reprimanded for their vision of (he 
future also, Like Bakunin they have 
» urae, but. they have 

little in the way pf an alternative. 

What disappoints Dr Locbt most 
about he students is their anti- 
intellccttiallsm and lack of enthu- 
s asm for science. Dr Loebl has bn 
almost unbounded faith in the libcr- 
atmg rofe of “science”, “mind” 
and intelligence". He views the 

bram workers " as the new crca- 

*S2J h wea ^ th ® nd a more rational 
and humane society. Indeed, he cites 
the Prague Spring of 1968 as an 
example that shoqk “ the mighty 

^ V mina'lL 0ri tO ** Very foundations 
by using the weapons of the mind ”, 

is debatable. Like many other 

'S en i at0ra ’ Dr LoebI underestl- 

mates. the economic factors that 
the reform movement 
k ,^ 1 ec kpsIovak]a. What is not de- 

^able is that the Soviet Union 

cc4^L^ 8U,d . enU a® a peg on 
ffiSd 'to ng -* 1 ”' arguments Dr 
discusses, among other thines 
the cojtuptltig nature - of viofcn«'- 



the degeneration of the Soviet 
Union and, at length, the potential 
benefits of (science. One suspects 
that in this last respect he owes n 
great deal to Raymond Aron, 
although he never mentions him. 

The prospect of an established 
Marxist theoretician with memories 
or the idealism of the 1920s, the 
disillusionment of the Stalinist era, 
and the crushed hopes of 1968. 
talking to radical American students 
in an attempt to understand them 
and to bridge the ideological genera- 
tion gap is interesting. Yet Dr Loebl 
is as patronizing towards today’s 
youth as ho and his comrades once 
were towards the proletariat How- 
. ever hard he tries to avoid it, his 
tone is pretentious. 

Furthermore, Dr Loebl tells us little 
about the Mudents ihal the reader 
courd not have surmiwd for himself, 
or at least obtained from the media. 
His argument, particularly at the 
pegmning of the book, » unstruc- 
tured arid politically immature. No 
reputable Marxist has ever said that 
a change in the ownership of the 
means of Production was a suffi- 
cient condition for a socialist society. 

,? ny , P°! ilkal scientist will tell 
nim that his vision of an enlightened 
democracy is fmpractjcuble. 

' As Dr Loebl affirms, the students 
fliii ° e . w, ^Cfed. Unfortunately they 
will gain little enlightenment from his 

confession of faith ”. His sincerity 
and eamestnesS are appealing but 
nts .vague utppi apish is confusing. 
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Spain torpedoed 


WINSTON GRAHAM: 

Tin- Spanish Armada* 

2KNpp including imnunibciol plate., 
( nl I ins. L4. 25. 


JOHN IIAiMPDKN ildiioi): 

Francis l)in he. Privateer 
('ontcniporary Narratives amt Docu- 
ments 

2K(ipp. I y r i* Melhiicil. £5. 


Thtfse two luiuks arc CiMupIvincn- 
tary: one provides the basic lexis 
describing Drake's career as a priva- 
teer during the limited war wiili Spain 
and tile oilier gives an easily wrillvn 
account of the open war in the Euro- 
pean ilic; i ire, in which Drake's rule 
wa . that of a naval officer. The 
houks are addressed lu very different 
audiences, lohn Hampden's well- 
edited document-, will appeal to 
Drake enthusiasts who wish lo have 
all the key material regarding the 
Javk-lhe-Ginnt-killer phase of his 
career; Winston Graham's hand- 
somely produced hook will attract 
new readers lo the l.-li/.ahcthan scene. 

Mr Graham has been known up 
lo now as a novelist rather than an 
historian. But his gift lor narrative 
and firm knowledge of his subject 
combine to make an excellent piece 
of popular historiography, lhc 
catchpenny title is misleading, since 
the real subject of the book is the 
Elizabethan war with Spain. The 
war is never described as a whole 
ami the operations in the Caribbean 
are omitted, together with their vital 
economic consequences : nor are 
l : u rope, in operations confined to 
arnititlas. since (inevilahly) Gren- 
ville's fight with a ffoiti is included, 
as arc the Lisbon and Cadiz raids. 

Five true urnuhlus are disting- 
uished, the Enterprise of England 
taking up half of the book. In his 
account of the events of 1588 Mr 
Graham makes an illuminating com- 
parison hi i ween die evolulion ol the 
race hmlt galleon and dul of the 
1 went k’lh-cimi in y Spitfire. He makes 
good use of Evelyn Haidy’s recent 
hook on Hie events in Ireland to 
give an exciting account of Ciiellar’.s 
escape, but he accepts loo easily the 
crescent formation of the Spanish 
fled widioul explaining how die 
eagle's wings pattern made it so 
formidable. Also, ho does not say 
anything about die recent discover- 
ies of marine archaeologists 
among the wrecks. 1 he later annatlus 
were not so dangerous, though it is 
true that Padillas appearance off 


l-alnioiiili was .i complete oupruc, 
iMid die landing a I Km sale in sup 
purl of Tyrone might have proved 
more serious lliun it dill. Mr 
(■ruluin avoids technicalities in die 
inieresis of a fluent narrative and 
Hiis gives a well balanced it rather 
over-simplified rccoul of events. 

Mr llamiHteii digs deeper. His 
editorial work is succinct and up to 
dale, His first item Hawkins’s 
account ol die “third trouble- 
some voyage ", originally issued as a 
black-letter pamphlet- was leprinled 
hv Hukluyi. Diake's m-pliew's Sir 
Tram is /hake lieviecfl. nhivli bil- 
lows, and The tt’urhl Tneoin/hixsetl 
were both propagandist works 
printed not only “ in praise of the 
deceased", hill also to influence 
(lie foreign policy of the early 
Stuarts, an intention which the editor 
does not make plain. The first of 
these, providing as it does a thrilling 
account of the raids on ihe Spanish 
main, was previously edited by Mr 
Hampden for the l olio Society and 
it is- well substantiated by documents 
drawn from Irene Wright's collec- 
tion published by the I lakluyt 
Society. The account of the voyage 
around the world is similarly supple- 


mented with icpiinls of tin.' late 
Mrnlessoi I ayloi's draft plan of die 
voyage and the CMiaordinaiily vivid, 
if iiusiilc. nan alive of ihc Doughty 
liail by lohn Cooke. II anyone wants 
to know how F.liz.abelliiins really 
spoke and acted, this verbatim 
nccounl of i he crisis which nearly 
wrecked the voyage is essential ivad- 
ing. Drake's testy airuganee at the 
trial forms ail astonishing contrast 
with die dignity and Immiliiy of his 
sei moil afterwards; for i ookc is 
■ mi only anlhinilj for the laomiis 
pit*, i : *' I el us show ourselves all to 
be of a company. ..." 

Mi Hampden gives a good sum- 
mary «f the nebulous plans for the 
voyage and the conflicting interests 
involved. He is of the opinion (hut 
Drake never received an official 
commission, only Ihc Queen's bond 
issued to venturers who were not 
strictly privateers. I ike others, he 
deplores the loss of Drake’s illus- 
trated log, which vve know was 
presented lo the Queen but which 
thereafter disappeared. Its recovery 
w'ould indeed be an event nr the 
first importance, though since it 
contained so much political dyna- 
mite she probably had it destroyed. 


Catalonia’s cardinal 


M. HATIJ.OKI mid V. M. ARB! TO A 
il:dihus| : 

Arxfu Vidal i Rarraipior : Ksglesiu 
I c-Kfat dunint la Scgnim Iti-jnlldiui 
lu.pnn.Yohi 19.1I-19.M 
I. 2 vols. 5fi0pp. Montserrat ; 
Moncsiir de Montserrat. 


Until very recently, no department 
of the Second Spanish Republic has 
proved more firmly resistant lo his- 
torical revaluation than the Church ; 
and between EMI and 1‘Mfi no 
Spanish prelate behaved inure dis- 
passionately than Cardinal Vidal 1 
Barraqiier. the archbishop of Tarra- 
gona whose staunch rectitude during 
those years rendered him unfit for 
Franco’s Spain after 1939. Four 
years ago (he centenary of Vidal’s 
hirth was marked hy the publication 
of Ramon Miiiitunynln's biography, 
V trial i Ibirr/u/urr. ean/ennl tie In 
putt, am) now students arc provided 
with the first two of n series of 
volumes of Vidtd'.s correspondence 
during Hie Republican period. 

If only for the extensive hihlio- 


gr.iphy which they contain, the edi- 
tors’ beautifully produced volumes, 
which cover Ihe period April-Orto- 
ber, I9.H, would be warmly wel- 
comed. By publishing the lexis of 
the cardinal's exchanges with Rome 
and with the leaders of Church and 
Stale in Spain, however, together 
with the drafts of his letters, they 
have chronicled, with a wealth of 
detail, this remarkable man's tenta- 
tive seekings for balance amidst 
chaos. If they are able to carry for- 
ward their work lo its promised end. 
Messrs Balllnri and Arhi-loa will 
have given historians both a jtmrmil 
intinie of the prelate whom the* most 
recent authority on (he period w.is 
content to characterize us “ u Cattalan 
nationalist with a scandalous taste 
for jazz.", and a mass of new mater- 
ial for the history of these ink- 
stained five years. Meanwhile, in 
view of Vidal’s prc-Vnticun II con- 
cern lor thu use of the vernacular, it 
is sad to nolo that Ihe dust jacket 
mid spine nf their first volumes give 
the tide not in Catalan but in Ciiv 
liliim. 


Germany’s bit of France 


DAN P. SILVERMAN : 
Reluctant Union 


Alsace-Lorraine and Imperial 
Germany 1871-1918 
262pp. Pennsylvania Stale University 
Press. (At JPG). £5.50. 


This is a useful and well-balanced 
history of Alsace-Lorraine under 
German rule. Dun P. Silverman 
describes the government structure 
and the changes it underwent 
accurately and precisely. He is con- 
vincingly explicit on the constitution 
of 1911. He sets the French loyalty 
of the inhabitants in perspective by 
relating it to local pa I riot ism, to 
other conflicts of conviction •— 
liberalism versus -socialism, ultra- 
nioritaniKin versus qnticlericism and 
free trade versus protection — to the 
working *»f the. option clause of the 
TrcHly of Frankfurt and to French 
emigration upd German immigra- 
thm after 1871. '.His book contains 
much factual informuiion on the 
; development of local political parties 
and thelc relationship with iwimiuil 
Germuit parties. . . - 

: f)f : especial imports nee and inter- 
est is the infohnaiiori on the Lor- 
raine iron industry and the attitude 
4>f German political and economic 
interests to if. Concerto for the iron 
deposits ' played", little part in fixing 
the frontiers in ; 1871, jtet ifc the 
- yearn immediately before 1914 the 
; Ruhr ; steel ; magnates were, anxious 
, both tif 'conirol tbe deposlt* and W 
|- prevej^t the ; Lo;r;iihe' fjrims from 


sharing in the general prosperity of 
the industry. Relurtanl Union gives 
useful information on the Alsatian 
textile industry and its adaptation to 
the German market ; on the slate 
tobacco industry which the German 
government Inherited from the 
French ; and on the effect of (he 
French tariff of 1892 in finally 
severing Alsatian economic connex- 
ions with France. It gives no similar 
information for agnculfiirC. ; ft has 
slips of the trivial kind which 'caiises 
Moscow to appear as the capital of 
Russia in this period. 


Thu general conclusion is that the 
German government was singularly 
inept in managing these provinces. 
The retention of a Governor 
appointed from Berlin after Alsace- 
Lorraine had for all ordinary pur- 
poses taken its place, with its own 
parliament and a seat in the Federal 
. Council, in the federal structure of 
the Empire, seems to sum up all (lie 
mistakes that .had gone; before. 
Berlin was M. one and tHOaiue time 
governing Aisdec-Lorraine like- a 
military conquest and recognizing its 
political maturity. 


Bourbon bureaucrats 


GILDAS BERNARD : 

Le sfcrgatfaf dVlal-.el ta conscil 
espagno) rftt Ipdes (1780*1898) . 

296pp. Geneva: Droz. 32 Sw fr. •' 


As may he gathered from (he title, 
this is a work of interest .only .to 
aficionados of Spanish ipx(itutiohal 
history' As such, Jt forms a welcome 
and indispensable adjunct to Ernesto 
SchaferS Cl Conseio real y Sitpremo 
de Indian.. . . has/a Ip temiiitocidn de. 
la Casa de Austria and to Henry. 
Ku men’s The Whr of Succession in. 
Spain, 1700-15,. the latter of which; 
wiis reviewed in these columns ..on 1 
February ^ 1970.- , \ 

;■ , j; ■ describes and . anatyspk ihe' 

BoUrbon admiolttirattvc reforms. hjr, 


which tiie Fi’ench system of Secre- 
taries of State (four lit number), wax 
auperimpoied on the Hahsbiirg con- 
ciliar system/ of government, thus 
tendipg to the greater cenlr&Jizatlqh 
of business and. to. the downgrading 
of the Councils, including th.it of 
thp Indies. Within its declared HaiitS. 
the book is on excellent pne . Jt 
explains .how the combined 
bureaucracy of the Secretariat oi 
State for the and the Council 


of the Indies, grew from iifty ; two 
ipclivi duals. In.' 17 J 4 to 134 by 1808. 
Jx describes, bow., thexe two closely 


EDITRICE 


3TE 

EDITRICE R 


connected branches qf gm-crnmtni 
funptioijed.iu relation to each other 
andjthe .Oown. and it glances at the 
repercussions ia the Spapiib- Ameri- 
ca nEmpke. j k - ... 


BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN 
AND TEEN-AGERS 


ECCO 1L MON DO 


Encyclopaedia of all Ihe 
countries of the world. 
Volume I : Europe 
Spain-Porluflual-Andorra 

Mufli-volumes work richly 
illustrated, presenting 
history, literature, arts, 
folklore, sports, and mod- 
ern life. 


Age group :11/16years. 


LA GRANDE 
AV VENTURA 
DELL'UOMO 

Coaar* Colombl 
ThiD Ranleil 


Vol. 4- The Middle Ages 

Work composed of 8 
lilies narrating the 
Adventure of Mankind, 
splendidly illustrated. 

Age group: 11/16years. 


PETTING 

Gianni Padoan 


A survey written like a 
novel, lhat tackles n 
difficult problem : sex 
among teen-agers. 

Age group : 16/18 years. 


L’EPOPEA DEL 
WEST 


Gianni Patfoan 
Claudio Mazaoil 

A vivid account in 6 vol- 
umes of ihe Epic of the 
New World. 

Age group: 11/15 years. 


ft MERAVKGLIOSO 
MONDO 
DELLE PIANTE 

Anlpnla 31 rani 
Carlo A. Mlchellnl 

The wonderful world of 
Plant? and Flowers. 

Age group : 9/12 years. 


LE AVVENTURE 
D! TO-PO-SAN 

tv&rvGongalov 


Ada8n« TOrelll 


Travelling adventures, of 
a Japanese mints? lour- 
ing Europe. 
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MURSIA, MILANO 

A selection iif recent juihlicaliotis 

I'ORT!, M. 

! '- |m»[)»isio della poesie e nuove 
proposlc. 

14.5(1 

get to, c. 

Miiii/niir f ; [irn|iL , (i 

JL4.WI 

MAGVSTRATf. (VL 

II prulugo del drama. Berlirio 

l‘» 34-|937 

MPJ.ODIA, a. l. 

L.i DikiijmIciiu, Cili fczifiscni ncl 
l ugcr dr Dacliati 
£3 

nassigh, r. 

.Guerra nej^fi ubissr. I 
swnmcrgihili ihiliuui nel secondo 
L'uiifliKo iimiKlialc 
13.00 

PUI.MNI, G. 

Volti c ris void del romanzo 
italiuno conicmpnrnnco 
£3.20 

RASPI, R. C. 

Sioria della Sardegna 

£7 

IHsI rib iitors: 

PARKER’S of 
OXFORD 

27 Broad Street 
Catalogues available 


Nationalism 
in the Maghrib 


W irin' Hie Algerian Republic 
is cclcbraliug il> tenth year 
of independence, l-a-mih- 
mcn are still passionately delta ling 
Hie Algerian War. The /Uittlc of 
Algiers, a film dial has become an 
international classic for leftists. has 
been ignored in France until recently, 
iuul another film dealing with a 
deserter in lire Aunts barely survived 
scrutiny by the f- reach government 
censor. 

Yves C'tmrrierc. who lias written 
a massive four- void me history of the 
Algerian War. was refused access to 
Ine French military archives when 
he wanted in do research Tor a ducu- 
mentary film on the same subject. 
binuJariy. die history of nationalism, 
coluniulrsin. and even pre-colonial 
North Africa is still far froni settled. 
Under the slogan of “ ddcoloniser 
1 nistoire . a fierce academic debate 
rages over the proper interpretation 
of North Africa's past. For instance 
is it still appropriate to blame the 
Hilal. who invaded the 

Maghnb in 10. SI), for the subsequent 
millennial decline nr agriculture and 
cm 1 12(1 (ion ? Or, does traditional 
Magluibi society fit inio the feudal 
stage of the Marxist dialectical uiuj 
of feudalism, capital ism. and com- 
munism 7 Was nationalism in the 
Maghrib preceded by “ prolo- 

nation:disin ", or did tile phenomenon 
of popular resistance against foreign 
rule represent traditional xenophobia 
against a Eurupc whose crusading 
ardour ravaged the North African 
co:i*( in the fifteenth .md sixteenth 
centuries * 

Unfortunately the righteous indig. < 
nation which prompted this fresh > 
look ut North African history has rc- 1 
suited in the publication of more 
manifestos than scholarly mono- - 
graphs. The danger dial another 
piirposelul past" (i n c. Vann ' 
Woodwards phrase) will replace 1 
colonial historiography is great 1 
and it is doubt ftif whether even s 
such a broad and ambitious 1 
Jusory. at that by Abdallah \ 
j nrtuu wdl pass rigorous testing 1 


STORIA E UTTERATURA 
ROMA 

A sc I cot inn of recent publications 

BO AC* A, IS.: 

Lu Suppressions hmoccnziana dei 
piccolo convent i in India. £3.40 

i>i Napoli, G: 

Lorenzo Valla. Hlnsofia c religion c 
nell’umanismo ifaliano £5.gQ 


. IAVIII m ABUN-NASil : 

‘ A History of the [Vliiglirili 

4lfipp. Cambridge University Press 
I £4.(ifi. 

rilAIU.KS.AM)KK JU 1 .IKN : 
I’Afrique du Nord eu inurehe 

Natioiialisrues niusiilmans et sou- 
veraiiiclc fninyaisc. 

43fpp. Paris; Julliaid. 35.70rr. 

ATI'I I.IO G AUDIO : 

Allul cl Fussi on I'histoire dr 

Pistil) lal 

363pp. Paris : Alain Moreau. 35fr. 

out of Ihc awesome expanse of .some 
twenty-three centuries covered in A 
History of the Maghrib, Profcssur 
Abun-Nasr makes active use of the 
original sources for only ten centuries 
(ad 600-15001. Nevertheless, given 
tliiit the book is intended for the gen- 
eral reader, and that Professor Abun- 
Nasr is indebted to other historians, 
as lie states in his preface, he has 
written an excellent political history, 
and 1 1 is attention to the deeper move- 
ments underlying the political pro- 
cess is frequently superior to the 
somewhat convoluted reasoning 
found in Professor Ju lien's survey. 

‘Hie pattern Professor Abun-Nasr 
secs in the Muslim period of North 
African history on which he concen- 
trates is derived from Ibn Khaldun, 
the famous fourtecnlh-ccnlury North 
African historian. Ibn Khaldun's 
theory of a cyclical expansion and 
regression of civilization has been 
dragged into harness so ulfcii. not- 
ably by colonial historians and more 

rrri'nllu hu rw.:.l I.n.l M.,.!..., rm. 


or even independent. Maghrib As 
general secretary ol t| K - French 
North Air tea goiernuienl coimnis- 
■siuii Inxn I ‘Mb to 1‘i.t‘i. Pro lessor 
Jtilmi was one of ihc lew Ireuch- 
nien in an inniienlial posilion who 
admitted to borrow the blunt words 
used by l-ric Umileau in a dill'erenl 
context- Hint mice the toothpaste 
has been .squeezed out it cannot lie 
pushed hack again, h is distressing to 
be reminded afresh in Ihe foreword 
lo this new edition that even reput- 
able scholars participated in the 
clforts to ignore or defame the book 
hi me rods. 

>i ,^ lL * hnplncuhle halreil of everv- 
Miing Muslim or metropolitan which 
a X i IS - ‘ l,non S die cplons ol North 
Alnca. and the flabbiness of E-rciich 
poliliciaiis during this period, alreadi 
oppressively visible in the old text 
become nightmarish in the anecdotes 
interspersed in the new bibliography. 
We learn ol the shameless nudni-jiv 
d! splayed by the murderers of the 
I unisian lain. in leader, l-erhat 

iliii n i o Kh " a> ,hl ' <>i 

I l?I thill they were apparently able 

1,1 go to the Resident (ieneral. an- 
nounce their crime, and. ilianks m 
the inertia of dial ollicial. leave again 
unmolested. An example which hesi 
lypiTics the si Lipjil and poisonous 
arrogance rampant among the parti- 

maV" 1 ' 1, 1 , ' a ' ,K ' 1 ' Africa after 

4. is (hat of lean | ecomie. in- 
I unions director ol the Moroccan 
tnlei mr Seri ice. In Janiuirv. I 'MS 
.ecomie arranged lor the 'mailing 
two pamphlets in Auhie lo pro- 
■iiiiieni Mor oa.au petsimalilies in 
winch the Si ill a ii, Muliaiiiinail V, ami 
im son Ihissan. were \ ihlicd as venal 


7 . i — - ■••■•■■•■I. hi mi. mini, ill v, aim 

recently by David and Marina Otlu- hm son Ihissan. were \ jhlicd as ven d 
wuy in r study or Roum&licnc'i seuiinUrelx of bastard origin j| K - 
Algeria (reviewed in the Y7-.V on Mnv ^h'an tried unsneeessiuliv ’i« M txr i 
14. I‘>7 ). that at Ili-sl on., .lo.ihu down tin- .. .V . ' ... . • h 


14. I‘>7I). that at llrsl one douhlit 
whellior it can be clleelivcly reani- 
inulcd. Hut Professor Abun-Nasr 
iniinaps to avoid being liiiekuoyed by 
slressmi; ihe tribal context in which 
Ibn Khaldun's theory was originally 
used- According to (bu Khaldun the 
Maghrib existed fur centuries in. a 


5"? J* mnfciS; 

smut, but I ecomie simply accelera- 
11 ln ) ' vmlella and in I ‘IS. I heeaine 
one or the i>rnicipal engineers ol the 
•Millan s dejuisiiioii. 

One ol the reasons why the r../<./n 
and their partisans could act with 
™' "“Pulley was. as Professor 


psaf-x 

^ j? < 

llic subject of AltilkJc ' 

JisuusHion Club 
s olh Y r sruiips evohediil 
h j ( ,ul «pcndence) ^ 
.. J/'^'dcrcd wciol^i, 
nationalism has W 
mainly by establish^ 

L , 11 J Passis. Sioct* 
can ruling dynasty muh 

t or, « in ,tsc ' f . it nul 
"“*« » f i's >»prai 

When the French hijn 
, ^dhm with coloiii^, 
, fnmilics lost tbn 

positions, and il m 
. pe-mlcncc that the nrbutf- 
Hs lornicr influence. B 
privileges they enjoj 
n;itiona lists are, at ft 
■ demonslratcd, quite 
1 underneath their milhu) 
i Claudio, however. Inti, 
i disguise any unflalluitj 
conservatism which ratfi 
the portrait of his preuji 
One example of al FitV 
which M Gaudiohasooial 
ales what has been oija' 
book. In December, HG,* 
pressure from al-Fasti,da 
Minister of Islamic Ainu 
a group of Buha’i prr^* 
brought lo trial for it«« 
activities and given «moa' 
from life imprlsonmaiilf^ 
until a year Inter, afetd 
internal ion ul proles!, did i- 
can .Supreme Court 
anachronistic punishmreti 
pored admiration nil IW 1 
M Claudio a wuy frora' 
1*1 si iq la I the subliileof 
and lo a presentaliofl 
thought virtually in iwU— 
of labouring tbroi^j 
august hut obscure inWff 
Islamic theology or h* 
demands for Maais** 
Algerian territory, w 
more inlormntion 
played by the parly^ * 
politics. I lit Is true, as Jr 
asserts in his prof««, 
African histury 
j-assi’s blue-green 
did less well In. If ". 

titvinrv Wilt * 
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>W cqUARRIE : 
ijj Spirituality 

p\ Press . Xl.Sd. 

yjajiDrric's repulalion as a 
pn will lead many people lo 
fat things of his latest hook! 
IRCver. divjppointing. Since 
tins for this apply to a con- 
« proportion of Ihe lingli.sli 
tal output, il may be worth 
(plaining them in detail, 
of the material has already 
pithed elsewhere ; some of 
foully delivered in the form 
^specific audiences. This 
Id in repetition and a loosc- 
Itfminology (over " religion- 
fsiianily ", for example) ; loo 
logical book-making of this 
going on, ami it docs not 

Crow's judgment on Hip- 
'of Rome is quoted with 
I; the papal Imirgist was 
bury” and “not a master of 
M". These arc donnish 
Bikms, and there is a great 
(tJut is characteristic of ihc 
don who tries to appeal 
x audience. Serious writers 
liifllces do not tailor their 
ff anthropology ro the pop- 
vfeil, hut theologians, in 
My for sit audience, are 
loadapt themselves to some 
need or passing phase, 
if] behind at the next swing 
Dduhim. 

(** jay claim, ns this book 
* wcnlifle status for theo- 
!fhow much real theology 
j wnte ? [here arc many 
trarais here about theolo- 
“Wlogians; but too little 




tribal organization. Only in the six- 
leenth century, when a dynasty, tic- 


1 Hitpunlty was. ;,s Professor <hd less well m . 
en P"»«ls out. the absence of nnv Maghrib! history 
***** " r foonliiiaici! colonial before l,fm A 
cy. I xcept tor the brief period Ffolessor Abun-NJ«f* 


when Professor Julien headed the 
ummussuin no t rend, gi.iernmenl 


FRANCIA, E.: 

Dellina dc Ciislino, Luisa Slojbetg. 
Giulieib Rccamiet a Oinoya.. 
Lcllcre iuedite £3 40 

MONTERA, P. de e( 
tOSf,G: 

D'Annuzio. Montesquiou, Matilde 
Scrao. pucunidnls inddits - £3.75 

' f ' Vi V 

" E»giiR}v; Niisc0llufiy. Voi. 22 ' V JMf 

- WlEROSZp ;,v5 • 

Politics and Culture of Medieval 
Spain. and Italy “ , £10.45 

Distributors.: • .;j- : i-.; d ; ;• ' 


.L A r . suiujuai rule 
n c • ‘jr 1 * 1 Africa. But our knowledge 
of indigen nus society from the Otto- 
man conqtieit of the sixteenth 
century to the First World War re- 
mains fragmentary. 

Within this framework of evolving 
North African .studies two recent 1 
• i “?. s £!* l,n l5 positions: 

I & mil A niMk Kr..«._i. — — * * ■ 


mad and therefore legitimate in terms / l n !^' l 1 , 1 l ,' e 1 . * r ° r !* . , J ,C rolnirs. As 

of orthodox Islamic law, was estub- ,e P°ij l| cal sit nation of the SOVIET 

I ished in Morocco did die possibility a,, " ns stca <*Ry deteriorated: in a ^i inklAlC * 

or an end to this cyclical fluctuation ur ^ lil of election Ir.mds JOURN^“^ 

appear. Colonial rule. «r course, ,hu tw/,wv •'tibbed the .. > n ijM«ihw off M 

brought the collitpse. of Iruditioosi Musl,mH ol *nany of their legitimate Some m,cros1 

tribal life as up alternative lo central- ■ r ^ pca »jalivc« ; in Morocco colons nre now appearing ^ 

ted government and consequently wcre .(* d ‘»illcd into ihc municipal cnFNCES -1 

Jhn r *fh /f e J 1 ?? of MWfutaexs or wnlriiry to the Hrotcctorlilc 

Ibn Khaldun x theory. rc »iy ; and in Tunisia, again C un- Rcf - im * 

, Tllls Pattern, as adopted by Pro- JW' 0 » similar treaty, the principle SOVIET MlUTAK* 
lessor Abun-Nasr u-nrlra kn>,,.».-r..n.. 01 i-renen.'f'nn^:..- . ..inriDiir . Ji 


umiKcu me limits or 

Ibn Khaldun’s theory. 


i ■ „ iiwaiuona:., ~,v ’ hwij. : m i unisiu, again con- ' rrAHYV 

b K n ' f N,, r r ^ 8eneral hislor y of M Rd °f ,|ed b y Pro- ri r r V° H * lmi lar treaty, the principle SOVIET MlUTAKi •• 

^ roni its ori W* -i f ?H 'AbiM-Nwr .works beautifully P«nch-Ttinisian Jo-soSgSty REVIEW ...J 

independence is a conipreheosivo j n *7 Po^bcal history, but Was miroduccd. 70893 Monthly 

study bearing witness to a fine under- faJLs to account for economic The frustration* , -rioiriVTIFTH 

fee BS*SL.2y pccarionally fa one na.ionalU to P mS* 


pomicai events In'-- r "■ none m recent f«r . . . TTWIC ta 'ii 

- . Ih^. fnterwar , pencil. .One - other ?f arS j C L ear , 1 y shows the centr^role SS£irtS?°P ei,t t nc ® within thi 
: P ubl *eajjpp, by Attilio Gaudi? !!,t yed b y M 1| ghrlbi Berber and ')©#! SJoffi' in Alg. 

2? ■'■?9 ■ 11 ii D MfttallsI who has' pro- ! A in the trade network ihA°i« ?P? ry Sorbed 

ptmm* :WK' ; • L* 1 ^. West African goldffir °f »he m 


• s. i a 

Premature ha 8 i 0 - i«Jg* 

Sa?at°P^ if ^r 8 eIder 8tafc sman I fcj 

'SJJI of somewhat leaser Eri 

.to ! S 


noroccp cpnrNJK Moniciy 

rss |S rRUHi 

M sov/etunion^,. 
a,l pro- E»« l » hor ^ iSi 




%1 B^tfd.Stirvqet ^ V: 

Cataiogues ^vaUabld . 


; AbumNtutr thlTFSS at ** bogi»pili« of 

soon ^after have been hp7nr»i !P d ’; Wpiild ' latiSk? r * v Ut Wa ^ rillI,er an assimi* 

' . topW • jurwlir, . WNfc biWio * ri ‘phy; he 

m 1932;- y.iL • “ ?*?*? stady.. v '7ve? ,ll h if! 1 ? ^^n 1 - This dispute 

■ vls^j by Tourtteau 'in idssV'anri i.' . (IU:^iord cfj trihrrh "* < a .'iifu : i ' (^mg and character of 

*- In* the Tij nn.Ai»S.?” d .f a Pbiitlcal bistory writieh brJ E |! ihe^S J d ] io n a Ttim further obsedres 

^.homiletic ibteni 2 ; S iw,c * ** 
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^NGELtCA KAUFFMANN 1741-1807 
Dorothy Moulton Mayer 
w biography of one of ihe chief influences on ihe 
ii™ical era which is parlicularly opporiune 
present revival of interest in this period. 

55? colour and 40 pages black ifc while 
(rations. JJ 450 

! PATRIOTS OF PEACE 

' R. W. Kcyscriingk 

E * triple biography of De Casperi, Adenauer 
iman. ihe architects of post-war Europe and 
01 the united Europe concept. “A most 
contribution to the literature of the 
n 'dea. Maurice Edelman, M .P. £2.80 

CARRY ON TALKING 
Peter Bander 

jjjng story of the electronic voice 
- on electronic communication with the 
a most challenging book which gives you the 
ggj"? ^ or y of the mystery voices." Books 

ER '- COLIN SMYTHE 

^A R PS CROSS, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 

Tel.. 86000 ' 


P u bHxhera of *1 quadernl del conosdtore 
f Wnts finri oc . pul3llcatlo,, $ specializing In the world of 
tog the mihUrolf *“ u ® a 'yithln It, takes great pleasure in an- 
. ailoiTof tho Introductory Issue of 

^ - tllUNT COLLECTOR 

mark^^ aZ * nC * n dealing with the techniques, 

, prints* 181161 ^ 0f ■ D P* ca * Interest and the history 

who ! f 

qnd would like to see this new bl- 
? -< Bt hund can ’ ■ ■ ■■ 
r* a ^ ee C0 Py of the introductory issue 

I"; simply by! writing to: 

e aguotoni 

^ONE 3. 20121 MILANO (ITALY) 

on Show at stand no: 9045 qt 
FrankfHrt, > - • 


World Christians 


nncniiit is mmk- to say.cattgurically 
what Christianity leadies alnmt God 
and man. or tn demon si rate that 
what is being put forward is aullicn- 
tic material and not a mailer of 
personal lee ling or opinion. Chris- 
tian leaching, to he Christian, must 
have something more than professo- 
rial authority belt in d il. 

1 he emphasis on ivrsonal values 
is good so far as il goes, bm in a 
work on spiri lua lily and prayer 
greater clarity could have been ex- 
pected about ihc Holy spirit, and 
more attention could have been 
given lo the communion ol saints as 
llie network of relationships which 
the Holy Spit 11 brings into being. 
Her i bert Mill ileus writings, still too 
lit lie known in England, are a valu- 
able biblical and metaphysical com- 
plement lo the Lisii.il existentialist 
approach to this theme. 

It is not enough lo say that a saint 
is "a person in whom the religious 
dimension has been hi ought to a 
high level ol development ". Sanctity 
is not one among oilier human 
qualities ; il is complete humanity, 
set right ami brought to flowering 
by the work of the grace of God. a 
reality familial m the seri plural 
writers but neglected here, except in 
the chapter on the Stations ol the 
Cross. 

When he deals with this theme, 
ami with benediction of ihe 11 lesser I 
Sacrament, Pro lessor Maequarrie 

sheds his academic manner and speaks 
from experience, with warm Hi and 
directness. If the man had broken 
through (he mould more often, he 
might indeed have given us a hook 
about Ihe spiritual life. As il is, we 
have, for the most part, a hook about 
books. 


NORMAN GODDAM. : 

Kcimiciiieat Progress 

A Decade o I 1 Itangc in the Ecumcni- 
cal Movement lYul -|'»71. 

173pp. dxluul IhiiYcisity Press. £3. 
k< uw, -nil ut I'nnut-w is in etFccI, a 

history of the World ( ouneil of 
l hurdics ol the past ten years. Nor- 
man Goiulall is a former Assistant 
Cieiicr.il Secretary of die 1. ouneil and 
has speni most of his life working for 
ecumenical agencies, lie is also a 
competent historian, who writes with 
objectivity, lucidity and a firm sense 
of proportion. I liese qualities, to- 
gether with a touch of gentle astrin- 
geiicy winch will give quiet pleasure 
10 those knowlL-dgeahle enough lo 
read between Ihe lines of his carefully 
judicious accounts of controversial 
matters, help lo make this an excellent 
model ol how lu chronicle very recent 
events in which the writer himself has 
been involved- 

I he story he has to tell is not as 
striking as dial of Hie lu uinenical 
Mfivei urn 1 , which he published in 
[%l. In dial book Dr Goodull 
de.scrihed die formation of ihc 
World Council and the quite active 
part it played on the world stage in 
the peri ml of postwar reconst ruc- 
tion. when the level or general 
interest in religious mailers was. 
anyway, much higher than it has 
been in (he past decade. I lie World 
1 ouneil and ils related bodies have 
imw become pari of the ordinary 
Jramowiirk of church life and the 
forces of btire-.iih.rali/alion which 
a fleet all institutions, but especially 
international ones, have had lime to 
do I licit u ork. Parkinson has 
offered the thesis that when an 
orgaiii/atiun lias moved into a per- 
manent headquarters il is clend. The 
World Council made its move in 
l')f»5. into handsome buildings omi- 
nously near the Palais des Nations 
al Geneva. It ( s templing to con- 
clude dial il is likely to suffer the 
same fate as the I .fugue of Nations 
anil die United Nations. 

Dr Goodaii does produce some 
evidence of a loss of momentum 
ainL. on die level of leadership, a 
loss of quality. A very large number 
of the old ecumenical leaders, and 
of ■ the theologians who inspired 
them, died nr retired in this decade 
and the succession has been far 
from clear, Yd there have also been 
developments which suggest that we 
are not yet at the end of Ihe story. 
Three of these are particularly im- 
portant. 

The first is that the focus of 
interest has shifted for many people 
from the international to the domes- 
tic scene. Il is in this decade that (he 
ecumenical movement has succeeded 
in establishing itself as part of. the 
experience of ordinary Christians in 
the life of their own neighbourhoods 


in a Way which, prcvinusly. was true 
only ol a few pioneering groups. 

1 his may lake away ihe allraclioits 
of novelty hut is a sure sign of 
growing malurity and effectiveness. 

C It u relics die world oxer are signifi- 
cantly dilfcrent now front wluil they 
were a generation ago. 

Secondly, as Dr Gomiall brings oul 
very clearly, a determined effort has 
been made 10 preveni the World 
Council from scitling down into 
being a predominantly American 
nnd Turopean iirg.i:iiz.ation. This is 
very tar from being a mailer only of 
the traiisltr of large amounts of 
"Christian aid ” from the ficli 
nations of the West to Africa and 
the Last. It is much more one of 
trying to convince the Christian 
communities of Africa and the Last 
ami, not least in these: days. South 
America, that this is. indeed their 
organization, in which they are able 
lo take initiatives and accept respon- 
sibilities which may sometimes be 
acutely embarrassing to the 
Churches of ihc West. It Ls in this 
context that the controversial 
actions ol the World Council in 
giving support to politically involved 
'* freedom movements ’’ in various 
parts nl tin- world have lo be 
understood. 

The third development is. of 
course, the cm ry of the Koinun 
Catholic Church into the ecumenical 
conversation. Rome was an impor- 
tant factor before I Will, but in ibis 
dccudc of Vatican II Hie great 
increase of her active participation 
has given a whole new dimension to 
the work of the movement. Whether 
she decides to become a member of 
the World Council in the near 
liilurc or not, the implications of 
this degree ol furlicipution are so 
far-reaching that they cannot yet be 
properly assessed. They are enough, 
however . to make it quite clear that 
a great deal ol work remains to be 
done by the ecumenical movement. 

These considerations do not en- 
tirely dispose of (he doubts left by 
reading Dr (.imidiill's account of 
these past leu years, especially in 
relation to the quality of Lite Coun- 
cil’** leadership. It is true that the , 
full Mature of leadership lakes time 
lo .emerge. Those who sigh for llic 
days when, for example, several of 
the most genuinely influential of Ihc 
world's politicians were deeply in- 
volved in the affairs of the World 
(Council might take unto of such 
facts as that the chairman of a small 
consultation held only a few years 
ago at Nolting hi ill was Lite Kittle- 
known Senator McGovern of South 
Dakota. But a fresh impulse does 
seem lo be needed and new voice? 
to be heard. When this happens, . 
there -will be all Ihe more reason to . 
be grateful for the quietly authorita- 
tive way in which, this Account . 
bridges the gap between the old and 
the new, * 


.1 st li’etinn of nu nit /mhlii iiti,in \ : 

ARCHL A. PECOREI.I.A, 
I\ E. t SALYINI, M. 

Chi/iunlcp c la sun regin tie. Uno 
studio .storicn c lopugraficn Jcgfi 
i used i ament 1 preclussici j.5 

CATAU DELLA, Q. 

Im onto ui lirici greoi. C.untrihui 
alia oriticu del icMoe 
uirinierprelnziune £5 

LEJEUNE, JVI. 

Memo ires cle philolngie 

inyeenicnne. 2e scrie (1958-1963) 

£5.35 

MONTEVERDI, A. 

Cento c tluecenio. Nuovi xaggi su 
linguiie leueramre iialiiina dei 

prinii secoli jl.s 

STUDI C1PRIOTI E 
RAPPORTI 
Dl SCAVQ 

Pa*. 1 £10 

STUDI SUM. A 
QUESTIONE DELI A 

LINGUA PRESSOGLI 
SLAV I 

A cura ili R. Picchio £5.')i> 


Distributors : 

PARKER’S of 
OXFORD 

27 Broad Street 

Catalogues available 


Christian sex 


FRED .MilSON 1 
Sex und it Pastor 

1 1 1pp. Hpworili. Paperback, 50p. 

During the pus! deciide many Chris- 
tian writers lutve stressed. the ifnport- 
■ since of » pud live attitude towards 
human sexuality- ,Fred " Milson, a 
vetenin Methodist minister, is among 
this group- In Sc.x anti a Pastor ne 
seeks to show how the goodness, of 
' humnn sex is related to Christian con- 
viction. Distrust of sex. refusal, to 
.recognize its central plyc? in human 
experience, and condemnation of all 
.devinllofi from conventional pa! term} 
, of sexual, behaviour have produced, 
in his judgment, vx much: tragedy, 
und m; much misery In human, lives 
that il is titnu to icy boldly, that men 
..should"' delight in their bodies, which 
ure'Gvd given ”, even while we recog- 
nize I hat " like nil other gifts pf God, 
ihcy ure pupable of abuaj ... 

One of the principles which Mr 
jtliEson s^rciiiies, far as hiinistflfial 
"counsolljng is concerned, is a sVill- 


'ingrless 10, listen— he speaks of ihe 
0 maslurhaiois, lesoi:>ns,' adulterers, 
male homosexuals, sadists, maso- 
chists, th6 'Impotent, those who were 
driven by strangb, compulsions and 
wanted to practise' Wliiit most people 
wutild ' regard us pcfv'cfaibns 
whdnr he bus tried' to help: The 
pastor Is not u kociaf worker Ipqt ‘ 
v God’s «rtlKf*’ ;'hc is not to set tip 
"as i psychiatrist' f unless h'd has the 
specialized' trkin'iq 9 fur this) but 10: 
see hisTusK' ns /bringing God’s love , 
to bear on peopled xcxL*al us oil ’ 
their other problems. 

■ The long-standing condemnation 
: of ; masturbation -as sinful under 
every circumstance is rejected by Mr 
Mikon/ He finds .that it carv hedome 
h substitute for personal relations ‘ 
and in that c:|se be. unfdrtutmte ; but:' 
in and of itself it is neutral, While ■ 
Sex and a Pastor is not by atiy mean** 
st lull study ol human ■ sexuality, it 
is it round, deeply Christian, effort to" 
show that the Church, need not be. 
identified, ns so many still scent U? ’ 
-;hiiik, with ihe quasi- Mu niebaean 
condemnation of sexua) experience. 


Neue Bucher a us 
tier DDR 

DIE'I ZE, w, 

Erbc und Gcgciiwm t. AufsiM/c ?tir 
vcrglcichendcn 1 iieruttirwisscn- 
schnft. £3.70 

ewe;h. 

’ Schilfc auf Sicgeln. £i 

KLINGENBERG, A. 

Goethes Roman “ Wilhelm Mcis- 
tcrs Wander ja h re ”, £2.50 

KOCH, G. 

• 1 . 1 . 

Auf dem Wege/um Sacrum . 
-lmpcrium. . £5.35 

matter; h.hrg:: 

;Pie Litcrntur uber Thomas Mann. 

' Einc Bibliographic. !8K9-3%9. 
2Bde. £20 

SPROEMBERG, IL 

1 Miltelalttr find dwhokratische ' 
Gesiihichtsi^hreihiing ■' £4.^0 

The above and inuny other titles 
can be obtained from the large -stock 
of ■ 

PARKER’S of 
OXFORD 

27 Broad Street 

belailcd catalogues on dwnaitd 


• 1 ■ ,1* V 

!; .j 5 ‘ v 


I ' * ? 1 '' '• 

• 1 : •; 

v.; 

1 1 ■ • -v. 
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art et emotion 
en 1972 chez: 


Inertness, here I come 


It rue de Lilfe, Paris 7e 

• La dynemlque Htealrafe 
d'Eugdns Ionesco, par Paul 
VERNOIS 

Je n'al |iw»als nu, JusqiTA 
ce livio. le sonlhnenl d - avoir 616 
mien* “ coinprls "... 

(Exiiuit op la Prelate d'E. Ionesco) 

• Les ■' Christophs Colo mb ” 
de Paul Claudel, par J. de 
LA BRIOLLE 

• Discours, figure, par J. F. 
LYOTARD 

I* || we I u i -rridnitt SR prdeenie 
tornuio un " ot>Jel llbldlnnf 
critique " (Wlc-liol flu tor I 

• La pelnlura, le geats, (’action, 
(V existentialisms en pain- 
lure}, par M. ROWELL 

§ La reflexion sur Carl d'Andrd 
Malraux : origlnea et Evolu- 
tion, par Pascal SABOUBIN 

Monira commonl Melrnux a SIS 
ronslommonl pr4occupfl depulB 
1920 (potato cuOlUa Lanirfiamont) 
pur (o conlionlallon dos forces 
mydlftnouros <tui communiques 
ft I drllsie ot ft ton oouv/e lour 
puissance d uvocalion 

i L'absolu et la forme, 
I'esthEtlque d'AntfrA Malraux, 
par S. M0RAW8K1 

| L'ldEe de goul de Pascal ft 
VafEry, par J. B. BARRERE 

" Jo sflit bleu qu a noire dpoque 
IP n'est pas lolir* que I on ps.de 
de float ..." (P. Valery) 

| Braque et I'eepace (langage 
et pelnlure), par Christian 
BRUNET 

| PoEllque de la vllle, par 
Pierre SANSOT 

" la villa ... no so reconnait 
vMirncnt qu'nu* 'dBOiiancea qu'oJfo 
piovoquo dout Im consciences, 
mint/* au< develop pom on It 
ininganulies qu ollo suaclle 11 
(PiOI'O Clinrpoillral) I 

I L'lllustraUon de la poEele A 
I'Epoque du cuhlame : Derain, 
Dufy. Picasso, par G. 
BERTRAND 

Fvii s tpiiscfineiiii'rus ccrnplA- 
mcniti'raa but cm ouvragos. ei 
Catalogue Qdadral (972. d/apanioios 
4 (a Fofre d« fiwclon an Stand 
Cotrecr/f d« Edfldur* Ften^als. 
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GENERAL PUBLISHING 

dnd ils publishing divisions — ! 
the fastest growing book I 
publishing group In Canada 
will be al 

FRANKFURT 

Meet PRESIDENT 
JACK STODDART 

at the 

CANADIAN 
PUBLISHERS BOOTH 

We are Interested in buying 
rights for non-fiction, fiction, 
art* biographies, general in- 
terest, bestsellers, and ^rna&s' 

marKet paparba0^^t. , ■ 

: '* 

IMPORTANT. ! : . ■ CANADIAN’ 
BOOKS .in; ;all ■Itia/above. 
categoriea are available for"; 
international and translation 
rights. . 

Imprints:] 

GENERAL PUBLISHING 

MUSSON 

PAPERJACKS 

Address : ' 1 . *■ 

l/.'f , . ■ •, 

30 Lesmnf Ropd. 

Don Mills. Ontario, 

Canada. i : 


miciiaki. >mooihwk : 

'Mil 1 English Assassin 

254pp. Allison and Busby. £2.50. 

Brrukfusl in file Ruins 

175pp. New English Library. £1.75. 

Michncl Moo rack's previous novels 
— HelmUt i he Man, The t'inui Piv- 
qromme, A Cure for ('inner - tunc 
cslnhlishccl u reputation for up-io- 
the - micro - second eonte nipuriiiicily 
in (heir grasp of what the worlds 
vibes portend ; for grave seriousness 
beneath a .sparkling and i liven live 
sur face. Reviewers Imvc spoken ol “ a 
powerful imagination " and “an ear 
fenefy limed lo die Ihuler.uimmd "(as 
if that were in itself a guarantee of 
qualify' and drawn comparisons with 
Poe. Liu l a newcomer to Mr Moor- 
cock, picking lip his l wo latest novels, 
might be forgiven for starting to 
think in terms of sparsely clothed em- 
peror*. For. despite the considerable 
pretensions of these books, they are 
both manufactured out of largely 
haphazard materials t arranged in 
such a way as lo suggest global, if 
not indeed cosmic significance) which 
arc Ihcmsclves drab and lifeless. 

The English Assassin, “ A 
Romance of Entropy ", is divided 
into lour “Shols", each of which 
contains a quantity of narrative split 
up into short chapters (some of 
which go under the heading “ The 
Alternative Apocalypse I ". del, 
interspersed with selections of " l.atc 
News'* (choice items relating the 
random deaths of children, hy lire, * 
drowning or whatever). The signifi- 
cance of this arrangement ami choice 
of terminology is not, and does not 
become, clear ; nor does the relation- 
ship between ibis and the story itself, 
which is nil elaborate spy fantasy 
only a notch nr two uhutc ilic I lull- 
ing fcvcl. 

li teak last in rhe Hi this, “ A Novel 
of Inhumanity ", is more accessible, 
and marginally more readable. Begin- 
ning and ending in Derry and Toms's 
roof garden in Kensington High 
Slrcet, it traces the development of 
h homosexual friendship between one 


Karl (ilugaiicr and a Nigerian tourist 
casually encountered, while simultan- 
eously guiding us through Gloguiier's 
previous incarnations. These arc 
many and various, ami can really he 
cuii' side red as link stones in them- 
selves. 

It is IX7| and Karl and his mother 
are out ami .ihoiit in Maris as (lie 
Cum inn nurds arc ballem! into sub- 
mission hy (he National Guard. 
Now il's 18**2 and Karl is a black 
hoy in a big house in Capetown. 
Laier we visit Kiev, Shanghai, 


Berlin and Vietnam at moments of 
violence and horror, ami il is borne 
in upon us dial dread l ill things have 
happened in the world - in spile of 
which, a sunny last chapter seems 
to imply, happiness is still possible. 
*' Fat ropy : I lie iireveisihle tendency 
ol a s\ stem, including die universe. 
Inward increasing ilisimlci and inert- 
ness; also, die Imul stale predictable 
from this tendency " t.-liuenVim 
Slumlord Coll ere / >ii -/iiUKirv). Mr 
Moorcock inii'.hi he ilescrihed as an 
eidropic write!. 


Bunches of rapes 


BRUNO GAY-LUSSAC: 

Dialogue avec tine ombre 
Ut7pp. Paris: Galliniard. I7fr. 

Throughout Dialogue avec m\e 
ombre the male narrator juxtaposes 
three women : an unknown (first JW»*n 
In a park and In whom l he novel is 
addressed). Judith (a Jewess lie knew 
during the German occupation o! 
France) and lastly a woman long 
dead who underwent an unspecified 
sado-iiiasocliislic experience with a 
German ancestor of I ml i ill’s, and 
whose experience was repealed hy 
Judith lie i self with a German officer, 
a relative, who .stationed himself in 
her country house in order lo find 
there the written records of his and 
her ancestor's sexual indulgences. If 
you follow. I Inis Dialogue m .v line 
ombre itself echoes the older hook, 
this lime recording Judith's 
experiences, for the eye of (he un-* 
known woman. The wartime rape of 
France is associated with Judith's 
rape hy lltc German officer, and 
■Midrib's complicily I lit*.- narrator over- 
hears hei leading the old hook lo 
him while apparently following its 
directions), her Gennan-Jewish 
ancestry, and above all Hie morully 
ambiguous emphasis on arts simul- 
taneously invoked .mil compulsory 
leave a had turtle as does Ihc liar- 


Crime in short 


GEORGE llAXTj 

Burning Sappho 

191 pp. Macmillan. £1.75. 

An' American Joyce Porler, that’s 
what George Bnxt Is, with hi? large 
cx-Ncxv York policewoman Delia 
and a really monstrous regiment of 
conspiratorial but demonstrative 
dikes ; funny enough. 

■ KENNETH BENTON: 

Spy In Chmuery 

■ 256pp. Collins. £1.50, 

Kenneth Benton sends his engaging 
policeman Craig to our Rome 
. embassy for a thoroughly eusy-to* 
take spy-hunl. 

HENRIETTA BUC'KM ASTER j 
The Walking Trip 
208pp. Gollnncz. £1.75. 

The trouble with Miss Buckmiisier's 
. first, thriller Is that we can’t take her 
young. Amftri^art: heroine, bemused 
wlt^ bFOtlifcivjtiarch ; to ' London, for 
.ibis: 1 true girl tot creator intends. 
iQvlettd, this rathet ^BW crtamre gets 
j m the way df what Is. otherwise n 

■ cleverly intricate plot based dti (he 
Rhodesian ajtuatipn. with p heiivy 

. All in Ihe right, or left, direction. Bui 
' it « beydnd credibility that our clever 
: British- police woukin’l have picked 
: U P a BrEy car, its number known, on 
al] the Length of a north-south motor- 
way. , i" • • • 

WILLIAM HAGqARD , 

The ProtecfiSri 1 . 

.; 187pp. Csgsefli; £1.80. : ■ . , .!. '* 

• A; good ffagEard— withoul Colonel 
Russell who, . though; the elderly chib- 

, man’s <or wcmlii-be’ cluhriwrrtO fan- 
. taBy-focus, hits little; to pffer to ahy- 
. one elsE. [The titular protectors have 
various prnt^gtf s^VimiouN. Turks 
diplomatic : relmidnslilps— but Ore 
bore otiited to keep some.nbi eijlirely 
uncivilised aspects of .life oft a, mote 

• or ie»s even keel. . 


KI.ISAIIKTII HARGREAVES s 
'Hit* Fair fJrcui Weed 
189pp. Muicliinsoii. £1.75. 

An cHcclive thriller that wc arc sur- 
prised (totally without offence)- lo 
find written by u woman, since it 
lacks the romantic softening more— 
and often enjoyablv— characteristic 
of thrillers, especially exoticnlly-scl 
thrillers, by women. The idcnlily of 
Ihc deed can be guessed, with its 
growth in a realistic Jamaica* whore 
u poor proud planter loses all bur 
honour when faced by unprincipled 
money-grubbers and a whining wife. 

HUGIf C. RAK: 

The Shooting Gallery 
317pp. Cl instable. £2.50. 

This is an cxcellcnlly original Scot- 
tish pi dice- novel. Icnsc liiroiiglioul 
its unusual length,. from the moment 
Ihc Councillor's dying son is dumped 
. at me haspiud td t1to‘ surprising but 
, psychnlugJcully 1 satisfactory dlsinlc- 
grution at (ho end. The strong sexual 
element is necessary and rightly used, 
the villain invokes cold horror, Ihe 
other characters ; are: tealistically 
Kympathnic.. But sohieone should 
nave corrected ‘'It’s*’ for "it*" 

r* Crt .f h6 f ® r " cac ho ", “ council ” 
Tor counsel ■ 

GEORGES STMENON i 
Malgroi and (he Flea 

Translated by Ly n Moir. . . ; 

J55pp. Hamish Ha mii ion. £1.50. 
fact that the door Topenlng maid 

vant to (ht story as she is herself 
.provides a. lyprt W fioft 


rulur’s voyeuriMii. which bcciuiiex 
more ami more explicit as he sees 
Judith assaulted, lir.st by two 
si rangers a I an inn (while he sits 
drugged into immobility) and then by 
exotic beasts (while a luxuriant vegc- 
laiion holds her naked body lo Ihc 
ground, and he looks on helplessly). 

7 lie novel makes play with n 
sophisticated hut essentially empty 
network ol situational parallels, and 
attempts to equate natural opposites 
such as innocence ami lubricity, 
coninumii-aiioii and silence, search 
and avoidance, surrender to late and 
the hypnotic manipulation of self 
and others. These i hematic para- 
doxes, together with a style cross- 
liaielied vvilli subtle eerb.il disluie- 
tions, build lip an air ol tension ami 
mystery, ami even an illusion of 
serious subject -u latter. Nevertheless, 
whai Rnmo (iu\ l tissue lias written 
is a skill u I hle-ml of me la physical 
pornography with certain aspects of 
ihe absurd, the whole fonnula being 
lent a fashionable intellect mil attrac- 
tion hy Ihe speculative ret le\i veil ess 
which turns the novel truck on itself 
and its own lungiiay.c. Indeed, (lie 
author's method of construe I inn 
forms an odd. liiuary pm ul lei to liis 
narrator's sexual voy*urisin. I hose 
who prelei tlu-ii iromogiapliy neat, 
in eitlici sense, will go clscvvlieri:. 


JULIAN .SYMONS i 
Tin- Hlaveix unil (he Gunie 
224p|>. ( ollins. £|.5(i. 

A clever hook, hui a very long wuy 
from being a pleasant one. Adutil- 
Icdly inspired hy the American 
Lonely Hearts Murders and our own 
Moor* Murders, though in a very 
middle -middle-class Hnglish .setting, 
ijs major appeal can be only to ific 
like-minded m ihesc ami other fields. 
Certainly ihu stress on the various 
Rexmd incompetences and means 
token lo remedy them among local 
males are irrelevant to the major 
crime. 

JOHN WAIN WRIGHT : 

Requiem for a Loser 
223pp. Macmillan. £1.75. 

The fact Ihut modern ads use sen- 
tences for paras. 

And sometimes broken sentences— 
That Kd Mejia in docs likewise. 

T his doesn't justify John Wain* 
b right in using this dreadful language 
for his novels. 

He adiuircs 1-d McBnin. 

He ajiui admires J. II. Pricxllcy. 

•• He belie ves- ~he says mi ! — thtil- ft 
novel Should be an art .form. 

So why doesn’t he try moulding his 
style «n Priestley’s? 

If he did, Hctfiticm for a Lcuef 
would be a good book, nol jiist a 
takhble thriller about injustice and 
the underdog, but still— because of 
the language— almost unreadable. 

DONALD E. WESTLAKE : 

Bynk Shot 

224pp. H odder and Slough Ion. • 
£1,75. . 

Donqld Westlake Is always fiinny, 1 
though in this one, where Dortmun- 
der and Co drive away with a bank, . 


he bas Ip work rather hard for some 
of ihc Jupghs. . Sim, VMesUake a bit 
dn the stretch K sliH a lol gayer than 


.mom writers trying like crazy. 
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MjJlie first twenty years of print 

fllii,. BuBcr iIN'GHAM abridged Latin-German dictionary, sianx tie Miivemv. Ruppel, Scliol- 

H Eidlllwzr, printed a I LItvil hy Nicolas Bechlcr- derer, Zcdler and other auiliorilies. 

gj r n » BELL i .. < IJ/.U .... I I 

MUM 


iMAf Ihe World of Books nmntze on June 5, 14W; and those 
bB 0 '' ne who have had no occasion to study 

r . h ri * (he deli i ils of this frequently shadowy 
jjnoptb °* tnc u t a and at many points still controversial 


A pf aviousty ttgj .V JKW I »" * • 
correseondenwr Jif America. 

George & j ean — 

IHuaLna' El Siillwell's 


The 1nlimate|».r^i 
VicerVeitch.VictKii'i 

Edited by RoneldPc:^ 
£3 JO 

In prepink 

THE Kff 
CYRIL 
CONNOlil 


Bis ... ... period may well he surprised to find 

jhwYwk'i Bibliographical q Vil ^ jj rcquiics as many as 215 
if America. entries. 

* — ~ Some of ihesc, admiiicdly, are 

■ cyiiwell's name has been given a separate number dcvpiic Ihc 
£r lo siudenls and collectors note that the piece was issued 
foriminc as those of Main or with*' something else i there are a 
I"' initials BMC or GW, do/cn such under Cicero) ; others arc 
publication ia 1940 of her represented only by fragments. Others 
CfflJMJ of Incnnabitlti in again are marked as (r.uisfcricd (u 
Libraries', and her special a supplementary section devoted lo 
'in the vein si issl ma was “ Undated ImpiinLs currently un- 
imifd as early as 1936 in a assigned or re -assigned lo 1470 or 
nnh on Gutenberg and the later ’’; the most notable among these 
(printed aL Mainz in being, of course, ihe “Constance 
former hns in due course Missal" (four copies known), once 
,a,a for general reference thought by some to have preceded the 


in the vetnsiixshnu was 
[rated as early as 1936 in a 
on Gutenberg and the 
(printed at Mainz in 
former hns in due course 
raided for general reference 


and her annotation is invariably ex- 
cellent. She makes lull use of Carl 
Welimer's Mtiinr.er Probed rue he of 
1948, and also, lo great advantage, of 
George D. Painler's recent and 
equally icvoliu ionary paper on 
“Gutenberg ami ihc I) Jfi group" 
(saluted in TLS. februiiry 12, 1971), 
which she was able lo see in proof, 
For a few of the important nirixsinm, 
like I T nsi and .SchocITcr's Canon 
Mixsnr of 1458. she gives the localion 
of copies (il would have been wel- 
come for the 1-159 Psalter, one or 13 
known copies of which recently 
changed hands, and also for the 36- 
linc Bible of 1459/60, which is about 
live limes rarer than (lie Gutenberg). 
For a few, bill not all, of the slenderer 
pieces she gives the number of 
leaves. The index or authors shows 
(hat the most popular with pre-1470 


libraries) was (he one recently bought 
by William Scheidc for his famous 
collection al Princeton. This came, 
via H, P. Kraus, xvho acquired it by 
exchange, from (he Hibliolh&quc 
Naliunalc. Now, Ihe Hiblinih£qiic 
Nalion.de is here credited, uniquely, 
with copies of both issues*. Mr 
Kraus's catalogue in which the Paris- 
Scheidc copy a p poured described it 
as “ lirsl issue throughout ", i e, com- 
prising 143 leaves (the last in this case 
missing), whereas the tb) issue \vns 
partly reset and thirl y-i wo leaves 
added ll’or Vigils of the Dead. elcK 
yet Ihe ullnchcil note staled that the 
copy retained by the Biblioihirquc 


Nalionalc was “ Paris copy ' a ' 
Docs this imply that the BibljotiiL-quc 
Nationalc’s categorization ihil'crs 
from Miss Stillwell's 7 or that the 
copy left in Paris is in fsict of Ihe 
issue here designated as (b) f Since 
(lirec of ihc four otlier copies 
ot issue i a) are in England i London, 
Manchester. Windsor), and one in 
Germany (Darmstadt), this point 
should perhaps be classified. 

Miss Stillwell’s book is a remark- 
able feat of scrupulous erudition 
and a worthy monument to her life- 
long concent nit ion on (he study ul 
the early years of priming. 


Beckford’s books 


DAVID BR 


ntision of the Library of Con- 

*--- e hc r student and assistant, 

al book is affectionately 
by the Professor Hmerita 
Mfjphy at Brown University, 
it, Rhode Island. 

Wcfatigiiblc Miss Stillwell’s 
s “A Chronological Survey 
Teds chosen for Printing 
)t First Twenty years of the 

0 IM ,4TO bein » l ' K * WlllCr ' 

a WATSON l” den Ihe early years during 

u fit Ruuiiik development of Giitcn- 
44, Gt. RUIMHK tmiQn ha<| rcmajllcd ec,,. 

London, VJ.CJ. Gtimnny (except for the 
recursions of German print** 

flbtnco, Rome, Basel and. in 

- — ■ but year only, Venice) and 

TL:Lli MNmR kltt_ l< I utn, ra P' d s P rcati ‘hrough- 
Tbibliogropii»- , m The main body of hcr 

i mmnlele - * lhc hooks and (numerous) 

^ , wls produced during these 

erence service ■ , SJci runs from the 42-linc 
j WiN to "Johann Gulcit- 
Jm Associates ” (ic, Johann 
ARTbibllOBTBpHu^KPtter Schoeffcr) anil dated 
cuvou i nwiitww ylUUS*. to Vacabulurius, an 

liuin linpieil'CM*"; 1 * 
il.iy. SourcM ki* 1 ® 

«vhlB nni IncWi » 

Wftva/ii/f-wMW* 3^ 

CnlrifB M « 
iil|itmiic-uc»l »»i-- 
n» uul.Jnct 
*Mt4<K.S SWl WtW 
in m-orv (mu« Jf 
mum 

MIlMMMMlMC. 
li.-IKO 

HISTORICAL 


Among the other supplementary 
malcria] is an appendix of “ Undated 
Imprints assigned to The Nether- 
lands", mostly pieces once claimed 
for Lourens Cosier of Haarlem, n 
candidate for the litlc of prolotypo- 
graplicr; some now tentatively 
ascribed lo Utrecht. This is still a 
debatable group: characlcristic of 
the difficulties of linn ascription is the 
fact that one of several editions of 
Donatus A is Minor is known only 
by 41 fragments, located between 
Mainz and Upperville, Virginia, 
which together show at least 15 
variant lype-settinps. Another 
appendix, and a mosl useful one, is 
a full account, with ample quota- 
tions, of the documentary sources 
relating lo Gutenberg, manuscript 
and printed, from c 1399 to 1499. 

While Miss Stillwell's descriptive 
formula is short-title, her enlrics are 
amply buttressed with references to 
ihc Gcsnmtknlnlog, Main. BMC, 
Goff, Do Ricci's Premieres intpres- 


John Chrysostom. St Thomas 
Aquinas and Cicero, while Pope Pius 
U (linens Silvio Piccolnmim) rates 
16 entries, all briefs, bulls or indul- 
gences except his De Du oh us A math 
libns, c I4(i9, an early work retracted 
when he was elevated lo the Papacy 
but frequently reprinted. We arc 
reminded that no copy rtf the first 
book printed in Italy, by Swoynhcim 
and Pannartz at Subiaco before Sep- 
tember 30. I4n5, lias yet been found: 
il was, cxpeelahly. a Donatus (ami it 
might have been entered ahead of 
their Cicero). 

The nole lo the entry for the Mainz. 
Psalter of 1457, (he lirsl book lo bear 
a date and its printers' names (Fust 
and Sclioutfcr) and the first to he 
printed— incredibly well printed— in 
two colours, elicits one query. Of the 
len known copies, live of issue fa) and 
five of issue (b), Miss Stillwell duly 
records Hint (he lirsl lo reach tlto 
United Slates (previously represented 
only by nine leaves in seven different 


ROBERT J. GEMMETT iF.dilor) : 

Sole Catalogues of Libraries of 
Kinincnt Persons 

Vol 3 : William Reckford 

465pp. Mansell with Solhcby Parkc- 

Bcrnet. £10. 

William Beck ford had been a formid- 
able and idiosyncratic collector of 
books and manuscripts (as well bs 
pictures, drawings and works of art) 
for sixty years when he died in 1844, 
bequeathing the cream of his library 
lo his daughter Susan Euphcmia, 
Duchess of Hamilton. 

In 1882-83 (his was sold hy her 
grandson, the twelfth Duke, in a 
scries (40 days) of very stylish sales 
at Sotheby's, of which the catalogues 
have long been (he prime source of 
information to students of Bcckford*& 
I. isle and accomplishments as a book 
collector. It has also been well known 
lo the cognoscenti that after his en- 
forced sale to John Fnrquhiir of Font- 
hill Abbey and its principal contents, 
Phillips conducted a 37-day sale of 
the latter in 1823, of which 20 days 
were occupied by the books which 


Bcckford had not taken with him lo 
Bath (he bought over 640 lots back 
through his bookseller, William 
Clarke), plus a speculative number 
introduced by (he auctioneer from 
other sources. 

Robert Gemmcit here gives us, in 
Mansell’s reasonably clear reproduc- 
tion of a copy of the original Fonl- 
hili catalogue marked xvilh ilic prices 
and buyers’ names, the pages devoted 
lo the books (irrelevantly bulked out 
with n number of pages devoted lo 
works of art, paintings and furni- 
ture). This is a valuable contribution 
to Bcckfordian studies ; but even 
more interesting are (ho facsimiles 
of three curlier sales of du plica les and 
discards in 1804, 1808 and 1817, con- 
ducted by Leigh, Sotheby and Soil, 
Leigh and S. Sotheby, and Mr 
Sotheby respectively, which had re- 
mained largely unknown until Pro- 
fessor Gcnimct himself reported 
them. 

The editor provides, in addition to 
nn introductory note 'to each of these 
four sales,. n brief but adequate sur- 
vey of William Beck ford's long career 
as a book collector. 





The deadlins 


Is the Head obsolete? 


in the ' 

1I.C 

Ever)’ 


^vWhstaver your views on head teachers, 
on 29 September 

foie of \hl cunent thinking on the changing 
^sf irp 8 i? 0 ad, ^ ead s are caught in a 
jv J - V6 *ybody wants to participate 

Starting this Brie 


.in running the school, yet the Head has 
to carry the responsibility, andanswerto 
parents and public. 

' How do Heads see their jobs in a time of 
change? Axe they to be autocrats, chairmen, 
managers, counsellors, public relations . 
officers? 


Anne Chisholm has spent some weeks 
talking to Heads in many different kinds 
ofschools. Readherreportonhow 
they face the. challenge to their 
leadership. ■ ■ 

■ Qn 6 October six Heads will comment 
on the investigation. 


■ : ... .■ i? 
< ' * . V:" '• I 


.• • .;i;: . .. 
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Agriculture 

(iM#. Ikv.nk H. (Editor). Modern 
flrin.\h / an ni/ifi Systems. 24(>pp. 
l'.fek. Paperback, £5 (.Student edi- 
Imn. C2.7.5I. 

"I In'* h a usciul and practical 
approach in the choice or a farming 
system. written hy a learn from the 
Mafl of the Royal Agricultural Col- 
lege. ( 'ire rn.es ter. Almost every 

aspect of ojeh of the mam types of 
Hriiisli farming is dealt with and 
there is a di.scu.ssmn of I lie prob- 
lems and capital needs of each. 

I here is a useiul short bibliography 
at the end 


Anthropology 


(.iiil'Rvt, G. S. Two Rrahnianical 
instil minus ; Oo/ra and Clinrana. 
224pp. Bombay; Popular Praka- 
.shun. Rs 45. 

This highly technical I realise is t»f 
in Iciest nol only to Indologists but 
to all anthropologist* concerned 
with the siudy of exogamy and end- 
ogamy among primitive "anil early 
societies. Phc two institutions are 
frequently linked in Sanskrit litera- 
ture; the fiofru being a kin -unit 
among Brahman families and the 
chara/nt also confined to the 
priestly c.iMc -a kind of fellowship 
based on living repositories of the 
sacred lexis which might include 
members of different jtotras. Goviiul 
Sadashiv Gburye. whose prolific and 
erudite studies of the foundations of 
the Indian .social structure have won 
Imu an international reputation 
among sociologists, has examined in 
detail the origin and development of 
both these institutions, along Avilh the 
connected phenomenon of p'ravana-- 
the ascendants of a sage (no doubt 


soineliines mythical} after whom ii 
•joint was named. In L>r Glmryc’s 
view Lite .c4/r» is posl-Athnrvavedic ; 
and, indeed, came into routine use 
only when Ycdic Ary an ism was fos- 
tered by the achievements of (lie 
Gupta ' monarchy. I he supposed 
connexion between exogamy and 
rituaj tabus concerning menstrua lion 
lias, in i he author’s view, no applica- 
tion to the Brahman joint exogamy, 
which he concludes wa.s largely 
eponymous in its foundations. 

Classics 

7 he forms of Tibullus. With the 
Ti hill Ian Collection. Translated hy 
Philip Dunlop. Iftitpp. Penguin. 
Paperback, 40p. 

In liis June introduelion. Philip Dun- 
lop gives a good account of the social 
and literary set tine in which Tibullus 
wrote, of elegiac poetry as a genre, 
and of Tibullus’s qualities and his 
special contribution to (he Latin ele- 
gi.sls’ treat men! of love, namely, his 
view (hat promiscuity is in itself 
repugnant. His style of composition, 
terms ft eleyans. presents special 
problems to the translator, and Mr 
Dunlop Jius compromised by trans- 
lating live elegies into rhymed coup- 
lets, and others, with perhaps greater 
success, into less stringent metres, in 
general this volume performs a wel- 
come service in rescuing Tibullus 
from the shadows cast by his greater 
contemporaries, and in giving the 
reader a fair chance to judge the poet 
on his own merits. 


Drama 

Si a tail mu. How vrd K. GemjxFit:- 
man rice and his Enchanted Land. 
62pp. Dolmen Press. I .ondon : 
Oxford Univcisity Press Paper- 
back. £1.25. 

George Fit/imtirice won a local 
reputation with The Country Dress- 
maker. which was print need at the 
Abbey Theatre in l‘»t)7, ,, | 0U ntonilw 
otter 7 he Muvbnv of /he ft ’extern 
World, 'liics l luce -act comedy tells 
how the simple dressmaker wax in- 
fluenced by the reading of novelettes. 


u and may owe something to Madame 
’s lb i vary. In spite of its successful run, 
; (lie young dramatist, who was a 
io civil servant, began to experiment 
t- in the writing of dramatic fantasies, 
e His first experiment. The Piedish. 
d was laughed oil the stage, but The 
d XI ay it ■ Classes, with its sinking dcfin- 
n cation of Mr Quill, a country quack, 
- was hailed hy A. H. Walk ley and 
other critics when it was brought to 
i I. ondon with plays by I ady Gregory 
and W. B. Yeats. In iii.s next fantasy, 
astonishing in its verve, he con- 
fronted Iii.s folk characters with the 
Cirey Man. the Hag's Son and other 
. legendary figures of Micir own past. 

’ Tlw Play was promptly rejected wiili- 
, out explanation hy the Abbey board 
of directors, but limit tier play in the 
realistic manner was accepted. Thirty 
I V c:ir ' i later the lirsi performance of 
the Dandy Dolls was given hy the 
I vric Theatre Company in Dublin 
and since llien the reputation of 
i'il/mauricc has increased. 

Howard Slaughter, who has 
edited two volumes of Hl/inaurice's 
plays, has written a conci.se study 
which should draw attention to this 
unfortunate pioneer playwright. 

Politics 

Bvrunp, Mu nvi'i ; Ujii usa. Grant ; 
M V ituiiws, Di II Jfit AN. The . 1 Inta- 
nuc of American Polities. The 
Senators, (lie Representatives -- 
their records, slates and districts 
l‘J72. 1,020pp. Macmillan. LAM 5. 
Wondering about Senator George 
McGovern's first election, in |%*> 
vvhen he ran for the Senate and heuaii 
the long climb to the Democratic 
l iirly s nomiiialion 7 It was close. 
He defeated n Repiihlican named loe 
Bolt uni by less than 600 voles 
Curious about the puliiieal back- 
ground and voting record ol Senator 
f liomas F. Eaglet on of Missouri, the 
man who almost ran for Vice-Presi- 
dent with McGovern this vear ? How 
about a little information on the 
complexities of politics in C alifornia 
or Neu York 7 Mr a rundown on 
that apparently obscure American 
Representative who appeared on 
BBC Hie other clay » 


It is all here, in a long, detailed 
, handbook on American politics, with 
i enough stall's lies to keep a computer 
: busy lor months. A surprising suc- 
cess in the United Stales ip this poli- 
, lieu I year, the hook provides political 
profiles of each stale, each district 
find each ol the 525 members n| (. un- 
, gross. 

Although primarily lor specialists 
politicians, political analysts and 
journalists the book also has 
enough of a general nature to appeal 
to the reader who mils occasionally 
likes lo delve inlo personalities and 
trends in American political life. 
Many of its mam characters wifi 
change after the voting for Congress 
this year. But the aulhoi.s. a (Ktiio 
erat. Republican and Independent, 
delect the desire for tacts in an age 
of confusion and plan to update iheir 
work every two year*. 

Raihvitys 

famous Kail wav Phoioyiaphers : 
II. C. Ca.werley. «Nipp, Newton 
Abhul : David and l harlev £2.25. 
A small hook by an enthusiast lor 
enthusiasts ami die lirsi volume in ail 
intended series that will be valued 
particularly hy the industrial archaeo- 
logists ol the future. II. {.. Gasser ley, 
a retired busiiies%i)i.ui. has been 
photographing railways as a hobby 
for over fifty years during which lime 
he has taken some 6l),<iU() photo- 
graphs of his subject. I lei e eiglity- 
fivc black -and -while shots from the 
collection are presented wiili know- 
ledgeable notes. I lie publishers re- 
quested a tripartite theme and Mi 
Gasser ley Inis accordingly concen- 
trated on flic Midland and the High- 
land. light and independent railways, 
mid the railways ol liel.uid. Mosi 
the photographs are sir.iiglu. eompe- 
leiit records ol engines of \ariou-* 
age which we shall never see again m 
gallant motion. " Iheic is no dmiht 
that the steam lucoinolitc can rank 
among one of man's mosi lovely 
creations", declares the author He 
therefore does not tr\ lo gild (lie lily 
with pholographu virtuositx. Mie 
etilliusiasiu is eiide.iruiu .uul con 
tugioiis. 


Sports and Pa^ 

Wiiu.iMQs E N | 

ASrSri^ 

M-'Md apart fn, m 
‘-iivket and cricket 
always ready Ui draw 
ro|»on. I his has „ 

" v 7 : , lllc qualified VSf ^ 

hoi nlv maintains his J 
; |S a " 'mpurtant pai|J 
•sap'tythatlhnhisiohjj 
uicket should give all tool 
donee ol Mr Welling 
tolligenec.lt js the kind # ft 
anyone wiUn complex 
oould compile, althoueh is 
scattered among the u* 
ol those iiculc and ukA 
cHtniinenlai Ihiil give fed 
ol Mr Wcllmgs their rig J 
acler. It is obvious flat y 
■J HP rove of the ndrahinrj 
Hided on the game in rsm 
the story of Middlevnri 
been richer had Mr Wiito, 
himself to enlarge ontliiip 
theme. ' 
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LIBRARIAN 

Applicants should have pnse.Bd Pail 2 of the 
Library Association examinations. 

Salary API/M £1,261 to £1.803 p.a. 

NJ.C. Conditions of Seivlce. 
further particulars and application forms from 
the Vfce-Prinelpal, Slough College of Tech- 
nology, Wellington Street, Slough SL1 1 YG, to 
whom completed forms should bB returned 
within 14 days of the appearance of Hits 
advertisement. 

Tel. Slough 34585. 
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£2.75. 

J oil ii Hush by was a ftKtrto 
air crew that survived a b 
her of bomber sorties aid 
pari of Hie pathlinderi frm. 
tie hroimhl down in Itiecorti 
experiment in low flying 
light gave the enemy l^e 
ativuulage at height. Hr; ^ 
over nearly the whole of NS 
turrets of Manchester ud[ 
bombers constitute n bkA 
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A LIBRARY ASSISTANT 
WHO CAN TYPE ^ 

is r^qu red far work in a scientific 
Council's London Research Station m 

The duties Include general flSs l® 1 ® , )f e c ards 
together w’th the production of catalogue ^ 
0! a Tape Typewriter. 69 ^11^ 

Sf siting salary £1.179 per annum to t-'-J a! 
for 2i years of age and over, rising by 8 . £ 

to £1.416 per annum. r'eP|n E n ^ , M 

Candidates should have at leas* 
able to copy type and be capable of 
and v/ithoul close supervision. . ■. 

•' Please apply in writing, giving lull devils . ■ • ■ - . 

Dlvfslona% F erwnne|^^^- r ^ 

quollnfl Ref. W/» z ■ 
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University of Salford 

LIBRARY 

Applications nro Invited liom 
candidates with prornssinnnl 

S ialUlcallons in hbjrlanelilp lor 
o foltowlng postB : 

1. SUB-LIBRARIAN 

(Renders’ Services) Rel I.Y/64 
Cnndldalcs should hnvo 
conalderablo rolovnni senior 
oxperlonce. 

Saluiy scale : C3.510-C4.29D p n. 

2. ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

Ref LY/65 

Cnndidalus should hnvo n 
particular Inierusl in nondoiB' 
Services. 

Commencino aalnrv wllliln Hie 
range Cl, 764 -£3,351 p.a. 

Further pailk-ul.ira ond forms ol 
application lor each post are 
obtainable liom tho Rngislrnr. 
Unlvorbtty ot Sal lord. Snllord MS 
4WT, to whom application 
lorms should bo rolurnod by 
13 October, 1972 quoting 
appiopnalo rofeienco nunibnr. 


LONDON DOROUGH OF 
CROYDON 

A, li'/ir.n lions ma lnvllnd lor a 
/■Oil rr:i . 

BRANCH 

CHILDREN'S 

LIBRARIAN 

finlniy wllhin otuio f 1.330 lo 
locludli'ii Lnuaon Wuifilii- 
lug ll.iliiiirl.in*' scnlo), uciniriimu 
lo uxpiiiiMiicu nnd i|iinlili<'-iuloiin. 
with n nilniiKiiiii ul 111.704 I of a 
Cluninriicl Liluarlnn. 

Furtlu.-r par tiuiit.ir ' Iron, Ihd 
Cdml l.iliruri.m. Conlrnl I Ibrary. 
Kiitlijrliin Slroel, Cioydnn. 
CHO ITT f.lnniug ilnlu hv -1 wiinkr, 
liom uiipr/.iiiiiico (>l tlilu iiilvnillsn- 
mnni. 


PORTSMOUTH 

POLVIKC1IN1C 

ASMS I ANT LinRAItlAN 
IMil No. (-45 iKr-iiiUcrll.cnicnil 

AprlUuii»rif art in.acJ 1.4 the ,it<,i»e 
per In ihe Self nee l.lhury. I'relerjBh 
i-.iiniij.iiei ihiinl.l ne bt.iJh nr* in "(ir 
■il rlir l ire Science* ..nJ Ui.iuIJ hue cuin- 
pldfJ a c-iiurie in lihiiiil..n*iilp. 

ASMS t ANT I.IIIKAKIAN 
full No- .W» 

Arphcai|,>ni arc Ini lied |„r llir pull nr 
AitiiliUll LH'MfLiU. IrlLlf.lll V In llir SmlIjI 
Krltflcei Lihrnrj-. CunilUjlti ihmiiil pie. 
IctjUv lime Lumi-lcuit u cuuuc in lll»- 
rail.inihip. 

SnluTi Srule : I.lh,*,bn Srjle. tl.i'l- 
£2. 1 'HJ per unniim Simiii"! ijI.it v depend. 
Ini an quulmcoUPn* end experience. 

Arrllc jilnn fur mi an obi iinnhia from 

B e MwB ljlti,-ri. r„iiiinoul 1 i Pulvuehnic, 
aiclln llnme, AlrtanJr* Huuif, I'Oili- 


muulli l'UI 
npplliuliiini 


lie, Aletin 
ZljQ. to 
■IiQiuiI he 


nhnm comr-lelcJ 
■elurned u* ir,nn 


n< vulilhle. |*| r ,ne aunt* I’liil No nhen 
■rPIiinH- 

WEST RIDING COUNTY 
LIBRARY 

_ LIF 1 R vniAN require 4 (»> IIAYFILLD 
roMl'krilL.N.SlVfi SiClIOUL (near 
iiunidittil. 

SDlury wllhin Llbrnrliin'i Scale (Mini- 
mum ll,Ahy f«.» Lhaiteied LltMirl.mi, 

I hit U a nti» pail lo Iruuaural* a 
JmIiiI icliuollpuhilc Iltrr.ulr icriTcr. . 
Further dcUili and BpiillCdllun form 

^ (. 1 ,^ 1 }' Llhurljn l u uni i I (hr. i r ir 
qu.rieri, llilne Lane, WuLedcId. 
WF2 liDQ. 

BOROUGH OF 
WESl'ON^SUPER-MARE 

JUNIOR LmKARIAN 
. We require an enieirrninj. Imaalna- 


ilie Librarian «■* be reii- n-.iblr lur an 
■imiic of sort mih luuns pc. -pie. »>i» 
will be encuuiaitd iq dc«eh>D ibe eer- 
Uce. lr ».-n are euliahlv qualilred and ca- 





renrnccd write lur further ddalla lu Ihe 
]lnr4ugh Libta/Ua and Curaiur. Public 
l.lbian aad Muieum. Route tferd. Wcil»n< 
iiwer-Slare. 

Satairy alihln Librarian* Grade II. HI 
»■* £2,1141. Rrm-i-.il e*i^p>c« bill be paid 
and homing mjy he aiailahlc. ^ 

WILTSHIRE LIBRARY 
AND MUSEUM SERVICE 

CiItUjRgN|S^BKAHX’ 

RPSOURCP CENTRE OPTKTR 

Orjde A-K 1/4 (f l.L" j to C 2 .H»>I 
nil H m nenly rtla&luhrd pon fur 
bo uAcei tn deielop the tbrrt a-rtirn- 
!*nu mJ ait vo ik upca* ul (he itbool 
Sen Ice, which luu’.ldei j muiu- 
meJle r«Kiirc«i centre (or i «* tchoult 
“ lh* CuuiH). AppItCjM* l i iid fajia 
,n «1» urjsniwuion *cJ di*. 
P“f u lhree-dilKniiur^.1 imrirlai. iidl 
nn Hueb m br «dEu*Uan*l ntitu a-vl 
library. le«chjcj enJ/or muaeuia 
Ovulfiiceiinni. 

* dctJiled lob fKclfKulLii end uppll- 
MUun fumi ireUfuatle hi l*ib N,.ie.-n- 
rr*m 7 he c nuoi, UbisrLrL Library 
£™ . Muwuna llraJ>iu«rlera R.lAnee 
RAid Tiuvtiiidaa wlba 


Materials Curator 

(Ref. L.8) 

Rfid 1 Design^ 01 th6 Facu,,y ol Construciion Technology 

The Materials Curator will be responsible for establish- 
ing and developing a Materials Exhibits Library. The 
pos which is newly created, offers an Interesting 
cnaiienge and on opportunity to organise a collection 
ol samples of building materials for display and teach- 
ing purposes within the Faculty, Applicants should 
pe Librarians or Information Officers with subject 
Knowledge of conslruclion or engineering, or alier- 
naiMly persons with b professional qualification in 
Architecture, building or construction and an interest 
in information nnd display techniques. A knowledge 
of audio-visual aids will be an asset. 

The post Is graded ILEA Librarian II. 

Salary (Inclusive oi London weighting) E2.859 lo C3.192. 
The Library of the Faculty is at present located at 
Ferndale Road London. S.W.4, but will move in 1073 
, ® new building at Wondsworlh Road, Vauxhalf, 

London, s>.W.8. 

Further details and application forms from the Clerk 
to Ihe Council, Room 274, Polytechnic of the South 

of-928 8fi89 J0h LOndan, SE1 0M ' Te,0 P hone 



Niilioticil Portrait Giiilcry 

Registrar 
of the Collection 

This Important post calls for a variety of administrative 
skills, ihe ability to handle people and to lakB the 
ini tie live. 

The Registrar, co-ordinating the documentation and 
movement of all works of art, will be required io main- 
tain the register and indexes and to prepare subsequent 
editions ol tho Concise Catalogue of the collection ; to 
carry out rosenrch on the provenance of offers ol 
portraits ; and lo be responsible for Hie conservation 
ol porlruils and Irwnos and koeping records ot the 
work done. 

QUALIFICATIONS: normally a degree or equivalent 
qualification In a relevant eubjocl nnd prelernbly with 
odmlnisirntlvo experience in museums or in olhor fields. 
A working knowledge of record systems, art history 
and conservation an advantage. 

SALARY: Grade I, C2.121-E2.690 ; Grade II, Cl 3B1- 
E2.218. Starting salaiy may be above the minimum of 
either scnle. Level ol appointment according to age, 
qualifications, and experience. Non-con tribu lory pen- 
sion scheme. 

AGE : Ai least 28 for Grade I and 20 for Grade II. 

For full details and an application form (to be returned 
by 24 October. 1972). write lo the Civil Service Com- 
mission. Alencon Link, Basingstoke, Hants, or telephone 
BASINGSTOKE 29222 ext. 500 or LONDON 01-339 1992 
(24 hour " Ansafone " service). Please quote G(S}/382. 


JL 

“IT 


Information - 
Officer/Librarian 


Univao London Development Centre produces 
computer software and is part of the worldwide 
Univao computer organisation. 

We are currently seeking a qualified librarian to 
assume responsibility for our technical Information 
centre. Duties will include Ihe acquisition, layout 
and organisation of technical literature, controlling 
the dissemination of technical information 
throughout the company and the development of 
a comprehensive library control system. 

Applicants, male or female, should be aged 25-40, 
educated to degree standard wllh al least three 
years' experience as a librarian, preferably In a 
technical environment. A knowledge of the com- 
puter Industry would be a distinct advantage. 
Salary is negotiable but will depend upon age 
and experience. 

Please write or telephone for an application form 
fO ! 

J. D. Perratt, Esq., Personnel Officer, Unlvac LDC, 
141 Westbourne Terrace, London W. 2 . 

Tel : 01-262 8077 

UNIVAC 


SrSPRYRAISD 


NEWSPAPER 

ARCHIVE DEVELOPMENTS 

a remifly formed subsidiary nf 

TIMES NEWSPAPERS 

require index as to work on 

THE TIMES 
INDEX 

We arc looking for people who are able to work 
without close supervision and have an ability to make 
decisions quickly. They xvill be part of a small team 
compiling a newspaper index that is used hy every 
major library in the world. 

The successful applicants should have an all-round 
education and a wide knowledge of current affairs. 
Experience in reference library work would he an 
advantage. Salary 127.65 per week. 

A ppliiations in writ inn to 

John Giirnctt 

Manngcr, Editorial Services 
Newspaper Archive Development* I .id. 

16 Wcstcnle Rand 
II ending RG3 2DF. 


Manager 



A large industrial company with headquarters In 
Central London wishes lu appoint a Manager of 
Iheir Cenirul Informal ion Services. ’Ilic prime 
responsibility will be for the company's central 
infnrnuiliiiii services, and also a general f Line dorm I 
responsibility for information services within the 
company. 

Tlie work will cover routine enquiries and special 
investigations _ of both a technical and commercial 
nature. He will be required lo provide nn expert 
service in iniomialion techniques throughout rite 
Company, recommending and putting into effect 
such innovations as may be required. 

The successful candidate will be a graduate quali- 
fied in informal ion/iibrary work, preferably 
experience in nn industrial environment, and wifi 
recede a starling salary of around £3.500 together 
with good fringe benefits. 

Write with fiUI pmonal and career details to 
wPa 3 . 3 W2| Austin Knight Limited, 
London \YIA IDS. Applications arc forwarded io 
the client concerned, therefore companies in which 
you arc not interested should be listed In a cover- 
ing letter to the Position Number Supervisor. 


AKJ ADVERTISING 


CITY AND COUNTY OF BRISTOL 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES . 

CHILDREN’S 

LIBRARIAN 

AP4 £2,100-£2,388 

Applications invited lor! above post from Chartered 
Librarians with appropriate experience. 

Further information nnd appHcal ion. forms from City 
Librarian. Central Library, College Green. Bristol, IIS I 
5TL. returnable by 20th October. 
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PHOTO LIBRARIAN 

Required to run an extensive archive of colour and 
blacJcand white photographs covering the arts 
and a wide range of other subjects. 

Responsibilities include working in association with 
Picture Researchers, adding new material to the 
library and syndication of photographs to other 
companies. 

Salary according lo experience. 

Applicants with previous experience should write 
giving details oi career and education to : 

W. G. Stacey. Illustrations Research Manager, 

The Hamlyn Group, 42 The Centre, 

Fettham. Middlesex. 


Second Advertisement 


SENIOR ASSISTANT 
HOSPITAL LIBRARIES 

£1,908— £2,205 (AP.3) 

Applicants should have passed lire L.A. Part II 
examination. Hospital Library experience and 
ability lo drive an advantage. 


ISriftlilmi Ednnilliin Cuiiiinith-c 

BRIGHTON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 

Applicntiuns are united fruin i|ti:ililicil likr.imns 
far a post of Assist :mi Librarian, with pa i lieu la r 
responsibility for non-hook materials in this 
College of 1 .200 mikL-iKs. 

Sulury AH III lor ('Imrlcml l.llinirinn 

Further purtimliirs mitl ii/ipllfnlimi I, mu 
(n-tiinuthh by 14 t >aohvr. I‘>72) I rout ihr Srcrciiii \ . 
li ri diion Ci of Fit in mil >//, I-, ih/h r. [h | , ■/< i, >u. 

UN I 'if II. 

K. A. AiSTCl.lfTF 
Director of Ethiutlioii 



London Borough of 


unified advertisements personal 



£4,51 8 -£5,475 

LJromlny | s the largest of the i- 
poiontjhR and has 3 divislMsi,:. 
bmnch libraries plus mobile a?] 

U hi aty soi vices. A new oentm 
pmj of a £| mllllen p| us aS: 

lh duo to bo completed In 1973a-i, 
Provide the base for developing 
roglnnnl library service. 1 

A Cliarlored Librarian with 
uonloi management experience r'i 
Library service Is required to 
Imaginative leadership In this 
sive depaitmenL 

Pleaso send for further perficutam 
nn application form to the EsWi'.i 
Officer. Town Hall, Bromley, BRI li 
quoting Ref.: K.l. Closing tea 
October. 

the heart of Ion 
countryside 


Applkaiitm from and fob dose rip lion from 
Boron xh Librarian and Curator, Croon with Library. 
Uoohricfi Road. S£I0 0 RL. Closing dale; 6 ill 
October. 

Libraries Department 

LONDON BOROUGH OF GREENWICH 


SOUTH CHESHIRE CENTRAL COLLEOi 
OF FURTHER EDUCATION 

TUTOR UBRARIM 

£2,355 lo £3,Ml 


LONGMAN GROUP 
LTD. 

KICK PUDLIMIFRx 
Inr UiH. iUulo*. l uci 
ro jmk'AUONS lot Mir I'O.sl 


Particulars from : 


The Registrar 
THE COLLEGE 
Dane Bank Avsnif ' 
CREWE CWt IAI ‘ 
Telephone MIN 


Doers and Thinkers 


People who do things do not always enjoy having their 
actions analysed by mere theorists; to the performer, 
the critic inhabits an ivory tower, ignorant of the 
true problems of performance. But is the academic 
approach necessarily wrong-headed, and might not 
performers of all kinds do well to take account of 
current theory? This autumn the TLS will be printing 
a series of ten articles in which thoughtful doers will 
consider the value in their own fields of the work of 
active thinkers. The series will start on October 13 
and the contributors will be: 

Cardinal Heenan on Religion 
Eduardo Paolozzi oh Art 
Johh Rae on Education 
Piers Paul Read on Literature 
Sir Eric Roll on Economics 
C, H. Rolphi on the Social Sciences 
Denis Stevens on Music 
Tom Stoppard on Drama 
Shirley. Williams on Politics 

Lord Zuckerman on Science 


If you haven’t a newsagent nearby or live outside 
Britain, you might care to use the coupon to ensure 
a regular personal copy of the TLS for yourself. 

f"*- mao, mm*** 

To : The Subscription Manager, The Times Literary Suppled 
Printing House Square, London EC4P 4DE. 

Please enter my name for a subscription lo the TLS for six monlfe 
(26 issues) at £4.31/iwelvc months (52 Issues) al £8.32. Payment « 
enclosed. 

[ (Cheques should be made payable to Times Nw s P a P ert 
Limited mid crossed “ Barclays Bank Ltd.") 


Name. 


Address. 


Signature Dale.....* 

The rates quoted are for a subscription within Britain 
copies sent by surface mall anywhere in the world. Inf# 
on airmail and airfreight rates is available on, request. .. 


A Rare and Excellent Opportunity 
for Freelance Association 
with a Leading 
Indian Publishing House 

With a fast expanding list hi Humanities aiul 
Social Sciences for the international market, we 
itek ibe services of enterprising freelancers (male 
or female) for the sale of foreign rights: scouting 
of manuscripts on Indian and neighbouring emin- 
iiitt by Indian and Western scholars; sale or 
subsidiary rights to book clubs, magazines, news- 
paper syndicates; plan press publicity ; and to 
Kgoliaic the sale of paperback rights. Arrange* 
stenl on commission basis at highly attractive 
terms. Please write Box 0354 TLS. The Times, 
•IC4P4DE. 


UNIVERSITY Oh* 
QUEENSLAND 

M'S I NAM 

l ‘IIAIR HI I'll II ■ iNOI'HV 

IV Unii.iul, ln.ilc\ irrlU..liMHt Inr 
Inc i h.lr i*l rhli.iM'phi 1 .>ll>i»lnn t»ie 
i< «lrn.,itiin uf I'lnii.Mir C . I- I'nsi, y. 
Nu irviilrili.n I. Iiiii'nit.l ml ific m. j <i| 
*l<cl ilkalliin 10 ivh'fft tin- .ipnnlniliuill 
Hill i-r ni.ulr I Ur afiHtlnirr mil hr ill. 
iilhlr lot Hi,- lit.i.lihlp til ihi II, I'.irlnum 
lot (nUt.il i ill nv tu ttsr ir.m 
. " ,r •• li 

»AIV (ii* pci .inmnn unJ ihr llnluTsiiv 
IMiMmI,-* 11 . 1 . 111(1111 an,1 icnlu'.il rlii-ru.l. 

itiKi*nrtii.u(i>h tinUl.ir lo I s.S U., hum. 
ln H .lulil.ilUr aiul tludy l.-ii r . 

AilJnkiit.il Infuinuilon un.l n|<i<lka(1,tn 
(ornu jic olunln.ihlr n»m ijw Sikci.ii>- 
lirnrt.il. At..,, I.iilun <-i ('nnmi..nuc.ilih 
Unlioiijii, lArrk ». .Ml iMi.jnn viiurc. 

• «i in 111*1 «ici in. tsT ti«:i 

Ai<nll>.illi-nt tl»,r 111 I unJ in 

Mi ■(••in* ••n_l Mh JVmi-ntKrt. I «7 i, 

UNIVERSITY OF 
AUCKLAND 

Til « /I Al AMI I 
M-NUiU II t'll'KI SUII*< 
i ii itn.rMiii* in ami iiisnmv 

Al l‘l l> AIM ■N-'J |H« Hull, a |M| l he 
uNur-mmlunC'l l*oxl'. 1 |.r iii,u»iin 
un-lmiiil Hill Mr iri|Hlir,1 In Ir.uh hli- 
toiv ul I uiuiv.in .i| all ihi- lain MM. IK 
A»c» »ltd Urn il.t- mu-. I'lrfri.ihlv nil h 
kltil.il Ml l icit III Ihr I'm. I Is,., nil*. 

Vil.m : urn, in, „.,l ,it ulihm Ih* 

u|ifii,ii,i.,|,. i,.,lr uii| |, r ,i,i. uuiiii a mi 
ii[iii>d.iiiir Mill, iiiial li|, i, linns aiul rv 
Kilrliir. Nriil.it l r. Hirer : IN/.T.JlK 

lulu, in In rucrilnn .1 i.nrs Ihr 

< nun- II nmt nicn.l ihU iralr ui> to 
V' MH p..i I rdiiici ililnu lo 

1M4'» i»n. 

An rlliiM.imc li m.iar luu.mlt ir.url 
aO.t rriim.iil riikll,,,. 

I iiillirr luilltul.iri ilicli'illnii arl.ilU nf 
mttiauitu iltun MA H't'IUukm pioOiUitt 
.u.illkMe limn Ihr Ak'.iul.irinn uf fom- 

lliiinucullll UiilinklKn lAf l'It). Mi ( Inf. 
■Mm Stiu.irt*, lundim. Wl'lll «■»•(- irrli 

III- Ihi HA7JI. 

AlTlk-ullimt i line mi 20 (Maori. I'ltJ 

UNIVFRSITAT 

DUSSELUOltl-' 

Wik.rn-chadllchrr Rui uatl Piulcttut 
ill .i> 

API*II( ATIUNS .tic lmlir.1 for the 
I'OSIIMIN <•( an II i I'HtJI I SSUll 
liiuictpondinR ai'Pititlmjic lv In a Kcadril 
in (he field ol I N<il IS II ji a k,-m!M 
lJnci/a«c Can, I id all-. ilMliU Male a 

(■alniuit lit aorlltJ lllteukl lii uUd (K 
cunvciiini will! MIC rioMurn or luO- 
|uafc l/athlng. 

Applie.iliin, 'fin lit ilium «lur. d'r'u- 
ttiJi. f>u hlicjtii.U* I and (tuiiMfi (■» lufihet 
(iirtlciiljie ihmild be iliicde.l lo l)ck.i(ui 
act fihilikurhidhrn lal„ii:ii act I'nltrr- 
tlldl UfiMLiaurl 4 llu.icl.k'if. Ixi.h- 
limn 13. Application, time ItHli 
Nuicmbn. |fj 


A CITY TKIBUTE TO JOHN DONNC 

rant & Dean of St. Paul's 
TO CELRBIIATK THE -iOOiIi ANNIVISRSAItV 1 
UL I1IS UIKTII • lut- Bill OCTOBER 1972 

AT ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 
Sunday Oct. fnt — B.30 p.m. A Commemoration Soivlcc nt SI. Haul's 
Tuesday Oct. 3rd and Thursday Oct. 5th — 1.15 p m. 

Sf5, rRBe H! °* WMBOfloa from the Scimons nud Devotions 
Korin Door of St. Paul s 

Wednesday Oct. 4th - 8.00 p.m. 

A Proprammo of Music and Readings at St. Paul's 
Devised by Helen Geidner. Admission 50p at Door 

AT THE MERMAID THEATRE 

An Illumination devised liy/W. Frank Keimada 
Prof. William Empson and Dr. Roy Strong 
Monday 2nd - Friday flth October at 10.30 rip. and 2.00 n.m. 

and on Sunday Bth October at3.30p.ni. and 8.00 p.m. 

Tickets :Mp each from Mermaid, Box Office Blacklrlars EC401-24B 7050 


ttr FDI1UR In ihrir Unmixly 
(■Uf Filn'lliafl PuMunlllg lUilituil 
(0*11 IfwilJ Mr. illy he In lln-.l 
luasii. kllh j uiuoil ctlur ilion.il 
SJL-A fiirubiv uiih n hnm.inh.r, 
Uiuuti iihtjI icnic It cite nil, ,1 

•* pnjjti bHjot actisn rip, Ilcn, r 
| ’< i iifji ylum.iar. 

RkUti oiiili end ufTlk.illon M'tm, 
pint k: The (Vn-mrcl Nljn- 
Llcpu, tiiouri f id . Lun,ni.in 
R MM, iLi low. Vvtct. 


UNIVERSITY 


ZAMBIA 

1UBUNIVFRS1IY 

«'W*4 tt-n l-.i. 
^ADUAIJ-S ulih 
la IS* Li» Iilnitiiuiii.il 
'h'»i»- f..r ii, p IMIS r 
R. .riO unuAitiAN u ■« 
EPor LS*®*" m " ,M V mils 

■sS 1 * ■" a ' , ‘ , 

PUJkMj-1i7>no p a Htlj- 
« “l?. . UMkCiinmiil nine 

fcJJ’S'.JV t J «0 f*, rticilin,! 
S5 ki.il 0,|d pMASIr child- 

H #n, I M"lld#V Mill 

‘•’‘on »nd mcdknl sid 
lc»*e ItrniM .1 

» , L n T l " 11 r*hrf*» 

t rti ii b slnnuil h, i>nb 
[afn’il* Sjaymr. Umicltiiv 

ESgteteMiifS 
ma,r li ^ l * lrra 

JJWARY typist 

i l toK-,* ppltaini, until 
•X » R? d ,' rf w 4rj,( 4X 


RHODES UNIVERSITY 

sciuih a i k ic a 

n, i^V.7X ■ UWVtKMiy LIUltAKlAN 
AHI*I K. A TIONS me Invlinl (ot the 
uKi'r-mcmlu'i.J iHriT Hum Ml Jsnitntv, 
IMti or jv« van ,it (tumble ihcirudec. 

Ibr Ml, iv male Mil be Ko.inO bv JCO. 
S,mn pa. llir initlul cjIuu will be 
ilciciniliii-d ac rat, I (nu to uuulin,.,i<oni and 
rtmlriur and o me jiIoii biiiiu, I, uiio 
I' tVnnlr. Ths inicculiil .'\t-rlicul.l tv 111 
bivonn- it member u( the UalicnltV'l prn- 
tlon anil ntcilkel nld schemn. 

Inn her puiik-ulnn and nrpllcjllon 
(ami, muj he ,iH«nlnc.l Hum the Sccn-iut)- 
t cR.nl. Aesnctnlnn Ml ComiDitnut-aUh 

,n i‘i r !? , u , .r?AP ,,, iSli 3h u,,,,lon KdMill*. 

I •■ntlan. WC iH DPI-, oi irum ihe Ki-ule- 

Inn u, Ihr IlnlkL-rtily. 

A r pile. Ilium eli ■« on 31 Octobri. 1'<7J. 


VACANT APPOINTMENTS 


DENBIGHSHIRE 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

MIUlll. I-\II*I IlYMrNI SI HVK'lt 
. (AHMiKS tll-rrt nt 

t.uevr, lillk-ir Scjle Ul.’M m Ci.lmt 
u-ilh i|ii.illtk.i|[Mii h.lr ,i| LI.Mill 
Al’Pl.lt Al ICINJ* ii. c- ln«l(e.l lur Ihr 
ah-»r API'IHNl Ml NT uUh -ihe 

Aulli'irlM v \ mull I mpl.it nn-ni Sen lie. 

. Hi* ■ hit let nil! hr niiiinlt t.iniei nr, I 
iviih alt Inn c iireis mlvler in iiejili-niirullt 
..hie iui|-llt I"II"b I nc i-iiciii.il ct.iinla.il Inn 
ciuutcs ('undid. IMS sbiutkl h.lSv «|I|»U- 

U'l.ite uuiililic.iiliinv. it.iliuna uiul/nr r»- 
N^ni'f Hi ih* Youth Piiiplotmeni Sri- 

Ihr nlficci tt III he luted ai Wi.-sluai 
hni isill he mmlie.l in umk in si-hnult 
ihiunahuut ihe cuuiil,. An ntCIUUl “ 
i.u utcr dllint.mir It p.it-.hlr, 

Kurrh.i rJiilc ul.ut ‘jn.t kPpl ; i-.illon 
luims .ire I.h| ll |nnlik- li.un llir I Irrk 
tdd (. Iilrl r m-iitlir lllflri-r. t niinlV 
tllik-n. ltiiltiln. 1.1. M IYN to ish-ini 

ttmirlrii-.l ii piiluallunc he liimikJ 

In I tilt Oeliiher. I 1 T 1 
r..n vmt Inn will illsuu.ilKy. 


THE INSTITUTE OF 
LIIAKk'KKID 
ACCOUNTANTS 

lllAHIIlltHI ACC.t II IN I AN | S’ 1 1 Al I 

MikiISBIU I'l.HC, I nillblll. II t d 

CTfKK/I VI'INT iruuliril lur Mrm- 
Imic' I iluuii. I limit •(. lit in 5 .III I, lliirc 
«rrht li'ill'ijv. I ,V.». 

Vuilril urnriol llhiurv dntlrt llklliilln, 
nil riilulonue inline .md Ivplui! I'll ill 
pmiihut mill cuiiekiiinidintr. hSUiy 

uitMiilInn .md eti'cikmr. 

I'liunr Hie I llu .niari fur rmlher driuiii.. 

ni-IJK Tihiii. 

i iir c ommcinwi-ai m iNhiiimn 
K> ii-ilmili'll llhili Micrf. WB iiNIJ. hjl 
n tnuiuv U* a llu.il.tli.iii AuhNIM 
Stuittuil u»v M a«e :l : MAT* u* .— 
pii-.i»r apply let isililuti ii> ihr LtUh* 
litlwucnl tilluci. 


LMMEDIATE ADVANCES 

£50 to £10,000 

No Security Needed 

REGIONAL TRUST LTD 

S Clifford Street 

New Bond Street. London, W.t 
‘Jel.l 01-734 5983 or 3914 


ENJOY WRITING ‘ 


. .hen urllr iui 

i roiIL Send (or il'rfrei'i r.'uid* 
htri deiiillD, caunllut oDiianunnln 
u> bcilnnm ur ctpriuiirrij. — Wriiar, 
Kins ITLSJ Criim. Shrufuhlir. 


II A\s lllll P.iillaMii'ilnry r>rh.ur, s 
I .> 11 . 111 . 111 , mull.. i liir.k— nil is rles : 

I.niinjl* ul ihr I' u li, mi . ins ..1 r hr 

I nil'll*- "■■■• k. ni'-.s <1 .i, r.irl Mini. Iilui lllll 

\ ii* i-*i. i.i.|5. ih-j'j. i«.n, 

t/. (■i.Jli, 44-47 I ■ mi nu Ik ,-.f die Ksnitii 
.1 i mi iui. ins. I i.i.j.m. folk. i-:u 

i 1 1 | sl ,, i y ,in,l I'luCCBillliBi nf 
» 1.1.1-t !■( I lllll-. I'nlil ll.ijl.ll.'l?. (17J!» 
lliii. v ii-nd'. Viu.-.i/iin' It nu ml tulumrt 

-111.. I, I'.llli ll -1 <-.] Mil llull I .11., Ilt> lllll 

liindliii* I'jril.'iiii-iiiliiy I'iivi. ilinuip 

■ •f I i>nl"i.*n, .inj f ‘>1111111 mil J — Sut'.i’il, 
i*i"..'t: 1 - I*.! mu s'1-...n ::ji u , k _ ,„ny 
-."linin', und sinus J,.uc. niily, I'cuC 
' h'luii-dl \‘>s It'll —nl.> ,(. Ann. ml Hi in. - 
r-r-.iimT I 1 mi. 1111 1 . j— mud. s iU-rlun 
•••iii.e I'lilli -.I'l'lil. ul M id., ijii.im iiy 
•*• *•■ * - ■■inr. ( l|r nil. (Ills /.-ikijIDiihI 

-I'lij.i. Uubliu Hrsitd— ...'Tie 1 ftp Mill 
< ji.ilii.iut' uf II, <ul; -ciiiiiu In* tt 1 - i..ls, 

• •■ill. J ■■■■ill ul ul flic Hiiyul Unit'd 

he. ll' ’f ins! L[ lire IHS5.|ll?| ; Kun.l 
1 H||||>|| it- run-- i'iil> Iliuu.il s.inir ,..1.1 
l.'ii'-i ‘"ii suit nii'V lie ri.n-.ldiinl 

MjI'i.-i il«- .,1 til — -"ills- I j", I y ,. 11 — 

Ss.iiiliit— m.i.t Ns* Siii.smin 

■-v>nie. III 11 -.I r.ilk-il I.mMun Nc-.it— 
ni»-.l if I'j.unuhle ri.tr J Sind III nt 

nil Jt SiuJiu iuirinjiion.il — 1 uns only 
IJl.nlfll .llvi si'rtl.ll ■nlUDl'-s lllll .lllj 

I— * SillIC pupils IMS in .l..|,-. Ilcrl- 
-krs liiniiMirsul Ircuk's — .ilk Arl 
JuutiijI — suine. Mound \ ah tv — most. 
Auuiyti — is-inr. f .innxliu m -- ni",i. 

1 1 •iii.niil-kt- imi,i iliiiiiuh tuny uni,. 
11 nr 1 1 1 1 n I ■ ■■■ Mjynnnc — ni(is|, nko : 

I I - 1 1 nm ill si. Srihrrr. luiki. ■ ienilrniar '1 
MuD.i/llir, lllstniy Intlay. rlv — WanKil 
rv. If. I'OUlirS Kook. .Her. j’-.H 
1 1 111 li'ey It uatl. I.jn.ion, NY.J 5 III I 
IcIiphL-nc UI-4JS vs'8. 

KKCOND-IIAND HOOK PATAI OGUB 
Now Brady. Fliit tuitions nod Muny 
31 hr. huhk-cu. S.A.F. in, rlrrstum 
Monks. B Tuiunris End. Chnlluni 51- 
Peiei, Buck,. 

SMAHT. — Virrmly n-cUctl for Tltrici 
any imli ranliny rrlcicnirt m Chiluo- 

f her Smjri —I . Sidra. 21 . ricliluo* 
ream 1 . I.nndon NS )>U. Ol f.DT 417} 

W ANTKO— OwKMPhrr iiasa.ill. 'Ihe 
nmrlrst Qiirnl.' Uuitrr IMJii. Plt.it* 
nui Hi Mist I). Ojdrn. 41 Culnluw 
Walk. Cuhh-.w l-.icm lCsioic. Wllmsiow. 
Lonlllli'n Imniuleiijl, 


BOOKS X PRINTS 


lire I.TI>., Ul 111,). Slim. < " -U.i lining. 
Snliry, mi siTki.illsis Vkr «*|rr ,n 

r M hi., S' Its Ilk- (."Ilip.ui-I I urn nine 

Miiiir; 11 c alio ha-.c I II M L'lrsiifc 
'Isrittiili-i.. Mill. iliIi Ini nil MS .'i.d 
llirsc* yiitinu jiJ. ii IlMidibr icnniiiri- 
tsrd. I'll ate nn, 1 J. ■ jn I nil nir 7l*i» ur 
tulle I,, ih.itc 

R v .vis, sin 1 1 M7 xvn nr. m* kpns. 
iiaicuy ,v 111 in-, s. isi e. . 

I'-il" 1 -. huushl.- -sr.i.liV t (.it'll . 54 

lrl.idv.rll ICiM.I, l.nll.lon. Mb. UM-U 

Mill. 


LITERARY 


the Review 

lOlh AriNIVERSAHY ISSUE 
A aympoBlmn an THU STATE OF 
POETRY with contributions from : 
Dannie Abie, A. AlvaiM, Kinirik-, 
Amis, Jehn Baylc-r. Pan kid B*rr, 
Alan bunhiikhn, john l>ivy. Man in 
DedSMtiTth. Aina Dimjjiii, Dniiglu Dunn. 

TV Icti Aid Eberhart, G.nln E*3(L, Ctrl In 
Faith, John Fuller, Roy Fuller, Ponalil 
Hall, David Hai^ni, Adrien Henri, 
CUve Jamei, EUiabeth Jcnnlnyi. 
Philip LarHn, Michael icngley. f.rtrqi 
MatBelh, Edwin Morgan, Jell Nuuall, 
P«ie/ Poner. Jonathan Rabin. PHrr 
Redgrote, Vernon Scaowli, Jon Sllkln. 
Julian Synom, Anthony Ihwniw, 
Charles Tomllnion, Richard * Wilbur, 
Hugo Wllllann. 

11 Greek Sire, l, London Wl. 75p. 

AUTHOR* mm (si lubifin mnii.iiu ii'la 
all LVPi't (inejudin, pucnisi l«.ir hui'V 
nublicJilOD be 0 *n et Dense (icati'inubl* 
eotl).— SiocKwell Lid.. Iilncoinha. 
Euehlithed 1K<M 

POET irqirirfs a uirrmi Piiblishria' Poeliv 

B roiler '■ aishrnncf Iui a fri — Wul, 
OX llJJX U.S. Ihe I Enitt. F( J|> 4 HU. 


EXHIBITIONS 


■uhfl SSEf 1 *°V l . d f" »n ml- 

E *•*» < h |un +1'/. 

Kf- <ihJ5ui n 2.‘ n A - l. 

[H ,WIIun Place. LnnduO, 


III.RNAHD UUAR1TC II 1.ID.. J-fl l.i">« 
Juhii Sum, liiddrii bii'iair. Iiind.in 
Wilt 4 AU. :*lh iu 2*nh Sipirmher. n.id 
■ m, iu J. jl p m. 1 in in mih m«ana : an 
CnlilMlimi ul hu.4(s, iimiiusinpif and 
(rivet* (■•nnniud uUh the Jlluumsbiiry 
llrimti. including Dainlini* and ultur 
lirmi axv ciaied ulih Huger Fry- „ . 

THE NA I IO NM. IIOOK LFAOUP. J 
Alhenuiria Sum, I "Pilun XX 1 IX J I1B. 
xrt-"ih Orr.ih.-r, lli.im a.m r.» n UU p.m. 
Ven cc hti-n'j • *n Fshib.llun arid 
•fair or loipuiljnl liullsn Bu.iks nod 
Munmiilpls m jIU ul ihe Veals* in 
Ptrll fund. 


TYPING SERVICES 


ACC1IHAIL priTcukinm iypin, *nrt ilufr 
liCAlfna. MSS r.iulullv rUned — K 
Per In 17 Llfllcr ltd. H K IH BSM77J 
tl'I-'ICriKNT I Vr-lilA ul 11 JsMiuhlr rnlri 
— !■' Liini.iic K,1.. lllghnurili, XXIMi. 
Lt.r linsih.nn s.-c, s.-nt.-es 1 v (<e 11 lor 
1»u. ran nnJ amirair — llu tiaisliam 
Air. limilk lllll, |ll.•l■J ul-J'li 1 2X0. 
Pfel til r«i\SUN. I X PINO akllVitlh 
H.MJks, 'lliricl. Sir lint Ollier, (.jlbo. 
Ac. lapci— SiS liravruU Place. Lon- 
ii-.n. SVi.i ni-sna sbun. 

I YPINU. inipe.’rjpie and promoc ini 
lenglh mil - Mu, Urt-irn. IV Addin'* 
Uaidcni. xv 14 oi-aiii iui 


EDUCATIONAL 


STUDY AT HOME I OU CCE 
I'niiiil liiiinni Inr iiCE O ft A. 
Dciirvei. rcAclicii' ft l‘iulc*niuiftl 
rxnnn. TXosInias Slndki, Xilalcway 
CuiiixM Iui Uio Uncn Univ Accia* 
(tired by (b, C.A.C.C. FRL-L' Pio- 
il'ccln, Imm W, Milligan, M A., 
principal. Uepl. PJ.l. 

WOLSEY HALL 
Uifurd OX2 bHR 


FOR SALE & WANTED 

AN INII'LI ( (' I (kXI. UIUUR.M'IIY 
OP I- ANSI 1 ‘AKsmiR Is hr Ilia pie- 
I'. veil. I flier, hy ( Jsilirr npil ion- 
luii with rennle »hn knru him n.'iild 
he nidi bcii'fiil. — llu tld l.lpiun. IUI 
Loiiinghym Si , I ur unlu 7 , Oni.. 

I unudi. 

AUit'tiHAPIIB.— lop cam uruot pud 
rot Kilti, and uoruinrni, ul (umuui 
bcodIc— S end I in lire Diuchura oa 
• Jim? 10 «r|| your Aurn,r*ph, H — 
Charles P Humlliun, IS Iasi Hin 
airrrr New VikC N V Uhiyl 

U F.I.A.\mr bonk* (turned. OKri» (o 
Wllvin. Ulinaen, l.uumburu 

MILITARY HOURS BdlilSIll and 
mild. CbIBloaura will. OITr/a araucrcd, 
Vleioi Siiicflrr*, Old &cbiiul. ,vno*l. 
Rurford Omn 

PAMI'lil.KTS. larae and inull. Collrc- 
lions uf PoIIHcjI anil icIIhIuiix i-ans 
phlrtl before pnllj unenily required 
— Mcrilun Bonk . Cu.. Ja Cullhaipr 

f ireri London. XV L f _ , 

ISSIAN bualcs and hoots on Rusill 
and E. Europe Unuthl snd told.— A. C. 
Hall, 30 bialpct Hd. Twlcvcnhani, bids. 


Cornell University Library 

announces the publication ot 


Wyndham Lezvis 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 
OF THE MANUSCRIPT MATERIAL IN 
THE DEPARTMENT OF FLARE BOOKS, 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
Compiled by Mary F. Dentals 

The 180-page catalogue, lllust rated with reproductions ot 
drawings by Lewis housed In Cornell's Andrew D. While 
Museum, includes photographic reproductions of cata- 
logue cards (or Lewis's literary manuscripts, graphic 
workB, and correspondence. Graphic works in Ihe Andrew 
D. White Museum are listed chronologically, with a briel 
description ol medium and dimensions. The manuscripts, 
document my malarial, and conespondotice ul v/rileis 
other than Wyndham Lewis (such as T. S. Eliot, Eita 
Pound, and W. B. Yeats) have been armnged in a calendar, 
with bit inclusive dating of Ihe malarial. 

Addrasa orders to tho Dopartntonf ol Rare Books. Cornuh 
University Library. Ithaca, New York 14050. C2.50 per copy, 
post paid. Ton per cent discount to the trodo. 


AWriUl'K MATH ft Pill (VIS l".i lulu, Mf 
J ier. All nMllhilliiM. V| tlljll St 'til. 
AUifuhani 72IJ. 

Ar Kli A. A*ik. KUtllfe MCI POiOllil. U»(* 
MnqiW lln«»k» tlBurtfi 1*1. Iw It 
AAii:i|H an Uuuki. r«w oui ul print 
Oiuy Uuukt. Sb-ltT BII0I Av«. kti* 
V.ih N** Ywk .S V 1.1 P4 
UI-MlINllll.V LA I AULKJUKS (tilled 
Librariet nuukhl Paul Mind 
IABaI. ChlclieltT lliintf nrqi N*k 

pur (’naprli HwU. 

nOOKS AND Mixm.l ANl-A. Prrt 
Di'-mhlv r,i*t(igiie. lUanJun IWIii. 4 
XVeiiB.iumt I'aik, Si*?bni..ush, YaiVJ. 
Ull-A Mill llnj yuui l*i» iuneiiy.il> 
boati. — Loin. Colllla IIN4 l»iirnin 
Alt'! Atgrn'lfi'i 

MOIlKItN MKSr i ntTIONS., Cut. J 
UMi IK-ntfl ,radv. Aniony XVIIoin. 9 
ITtBhijic Mlflh XI.. Ion Jim. Mi? 5JK. . 
MODERN JirtST Jill] TIONS. Ocneral 
I. lie ruin if. J.'iJlklim. D|l)llr>|rjipJiy 
Txpnjrarhv. llluurjUd float?. loaelMi 
»nh a tiipplcanrnt Of line muJrm 
binJinki. Piijl (ulal'iqiic of I ho new 
Kman now ready hum Michael Lealq. 
Aitilev I la me, Cioseomba, XVdU. 
Snmei irl 

NEW und s'ccind-hjiij Her Ian pit*eihic 1 i, 
M h*lf run udj lei? leircctlxcly. I rro 

llxl Iron, J. Oulil. II A?«JluC ItojJ 

Rn»lry B«|le. XXoiltv. Wore?. 


HENRY PORDES 
AbHi us 10 point out Hint am 
• nor nppcmieil in lih sdvoitieii- 
niont in Iho T.L S. of 1 Gift Sop- 
Ion ib of. Tli* prices ol Uio FoUuue 
Pi oss books whluli he is olfot|r>o 
for sals should hnvo beon ^I.VS 
each oi CIS (plus poaiago) lot Ion 
assarted copies. 


O/F BOOKS- dldln ,i»dns iriilrc 
Dr ISili (rum llui (Jjiu I L S . Ih* 
Timka, F.C4P jDB 

HR view ant oibir Book, is Bn, eo»ai 
lion bauahi. — It L.cun. li (lias* ki. 
T n nil (in iv r 7 PI. 74 A *V*A 

BALK. COl l.t-CTION Old newpirn 
1 ir.'JD-HIJXl — lone*. 43 Uun*iin,l* 
Road, Colnyn Bay. 

riJS OREBNUST —A Foiiiuihily kiicin'i 
CM l.OOu old. laic and Uf Bouta in 
dUB?nuhlt (oi roiieciu'k and mcciai 

Paiih(Cll(i> Wilylti, BmikL L'luyit 

loan. Khefttrld . 


BOOKSELLERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ILLIAM BLAKE 

;< , Dqo ' 1 Hiuhtrator 
{ v 5 & Esslck 

' volume 1 published by 

Blake FouDdatlon 
‘TT ft oomptac Biblio- 
Yinw if,* ■ C^nmerciai 

m Payback. 
SJ* 5 P p -p. ,f n»nio | oU.K. 

j 0HN FAUSTUS 
^uSfir- sw ‘* 


Literature : The Arts and Humanities 
BOUGHT AND SOLD 
STANLEY NOBLE 

University Booksellers, 24 Qladweti Road, London N.8 
01-340 2831 


BOOKBINDER CRAFT AND TRADE 

Work carried out to individual requirements 

WINSTANLEY 

Devizes Road, Salisbury, Wilts. 



Every Friday from newsagent 8 ) 



BRIDGE, CONACHAR 
Honey's Oast, Nettlestead, Kent 
(Maldstonft 812835) 

s pvclallre In 
ENGLISH & AMERICAN 
LITERATURE & CRITICISM 
FIRST. COLLECTORS' & SCHOLARS 

Frequrn Hits on THE ARTS & HUMANITIES 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 
MANUSCRIPTS 
DOCUMENTS 
Arc you on our mailing-hsl 
for catalogues T 
JOHN WILSON 
New YeU, WITNEY, Oxon. 


TURNER & DEYHREUX 
254 Temple Cbimbm, Tempi* Are., 
lAAdDB, E.C-4 

IIOROLOC ICA L BOOKSELLERS 
AND PUUI.ISHLKS 
Recent edited reprints 
Maurice Wheeler t Account of the inclined 
Plane Clock. 16X4 90p 

WttUam Congreve and his Clock XI 
Lid? isaued Warn liat? welcomed 


A. R. HEATH 
Anlfqunriart Unpkicller 
13 Badminton Road, Dowdebd. Blind. 
BOOKS OP THE I6U] lo l*(h C'EN- 
TUKIES and rarer and/or interuilnn 
bonk? of the 19th century la the theme 
of our regular nulogur. Your lacluuon 
un out mailine tin » mkwMd. 

LlURARffcS PUROtASED 


DisUnc* do obilncJe 


BOOKS FROM GERMANY 

P'bssb sand your order . . 
URSULA VON KR08IOK 
Buehhandtuns, Karfuralmdamm 303 
Berlin W15 

Payable in sierflng, London Bank 
account 


R.J.GouIden 

11 Guliuie Street, London, S.W J 

Far Fan, and Austrataaia, History. Enulkih 
Liiwaiuie. Science, Bolnnr. tine faladina* 
and early pamphlets. 

Catalogue, leccoily Isxued. 


HERITAGE BOOK SHOP 

Rate hooka and first editions 

6707 Hollywood Bird. 
Hollywood, Calif. MOM 
{213) m-4627 

Catalogues Issued 


-WILLIAM SMITH 

(Baokitlltnl Lid. 

. 35-41 LONDON STREET, 
READING, Bertr- 

T«L READING 54127. CiLafc. 1«JJ 

Large tfocfci of booh? - on nil imbleri?. 
Al» lecoBdAnud bdoka lioochl and told. 
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